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For the Monthly Magazine. 


REMARKS upon the TOWNLEY STATUES, 
in the BRITISH MUSEUM. By the 
Rev. THOMAS DUDLEY FOSBROOKE, 
M.A. F.A.Ss 

(Continued from page 525, vol. 29). 
(Second Room). 


No. 1. COLOSSAL head of Mi- 
nerva Sospita. It is re- 

stored below. The neck and face are 
very fine. Juno Sospita is usual, but 
Minerva Sospita does not occur, however 
obvious the allusion, in any great author 
of Musea, or lists of the appellations of 
Minerva, as this writer can find. Add 
too, that Hygizea, Salus, and Minerva Me- 
dica, are represented sometimes alike; 
witness the two candelabra of the Bar- 
berini palace, &c. Minerva Medica, 
Sulutifera, Hygiea, is common in Winc- 
kiemann, &c. &c. &c. The term Sospita 
is limited to Juno, who, under the title, 
had a famous temple at Danuvium; and 
if the term Minerva Sospita is vindicated 
by any particular instance, (there are 
none upon the silver coins of Geta). it is 
so obscure and local, as not to exculpate 
the application to a general figure of 


Minerva Salutaris, &c. 


No. 2. A funeral urn, ornamented 
wilh equestrian und pedestrian comba- 
tants. This custom of combats at fu- 
nerals, was, as far as concerns gladiators 
at least, introduced to supersede the 
barbarous practice of sacrificing prisoners 
O! war, at the pile of those who had died 
in battle. Our chief antiquaries note, 
that the laws of Solon only allowed such 
works to be bestowed upon sepulchral 
monuments as one man could do in 
three days; and therefore there is a 
striking inferiority in execution to the 
bas-reliefs on friezes and pediments, so 
far at least as relates to Greek works 
(D'Hencarville) ; combs and urns being 
made by common sculptors. Governor 
Pownall (Provincia Romana, p. 69, 70) 
Says, that sarcophagi, &c. were sold 
Teady-made by statuaries; and the pat- 
tern fixed upon at option. But this was 

Montuty Mac. No. 208, 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


- deceased, 


certainly not a general rule; for of the 
bas-relief of the tomb of Livilla Har. 
monia in Boissard, whom the epitaph 
styles, incomparabilis pudicitie et mo- 
destia singularis, the subject is a rape. 
Besides, many figures are portraits of the 
This funeral urn evidently 
belonged to a person of rank or note. 
No. 3. One of the feet, or supports, of 
an ancient ‘lripod table. The toes and 
nails are very fine. The learned will re« 
collect the insane expense of the Romans 
in tables, (Plin. xiii. 15.) The term 
Tripod-table, is quite objectionable. It 
should be one of the feet of the stand of 
a Monopodium, or table of one prop, the 
three feet being conjunct. They were, 
as appears by Horace, Martial, Juvenal, 
Pliny, and Seneca, the most expensive 
tables, and used for meals. Tlie mono- 
ter were first introduced by Cn. 
anlius, in his triumph on account of 


the conquest of Asia, (whence their 


origin). A. U..C. 567. Plin. 34,3. 

No. 4. A Canephora. This statue 18 
universally admired, and it seems that 
the first sculptors worked upon Canes 


phore, ( Plin. xxxvi. 5. Cic. in Verr. iv). 


viz. Scopas and Polycletus. This cane- 
phora was one of the Caryatides which 
supported a temple of Bacchus. Mont- 
faucon (i. p.2. 6.2. c. 10), confines the 
Canephore to the worship of Ceres, which 
is wrong; but as the union of worship in 
Ceres and Bacchus, especially in Sicily, 
is alluded to by Virgil and Cicero, and 
this was a column of a temple of Bacchus, 
it should rather be called a Canephore 
[of Ceres] one of the Caryatides which 
supported the portico of a small temple 


~ dedicated [to the united worship of Ceres 


and] Bacchus. The frequency of this 
united worship was quite common. Sce 
Montfaucon. The drapery of this cae 
nephora is quite different from those in 
the last author, t. p. 7%. 6.2, c. 10, and 
ti. p. i. 6.3. c. 13. The ancients were 
in the habits of plaiting their clothes, and 
then putting them in a press ( Winckel. 
Art. iv. 5), and though strait folds are 


deemed a test of antiquity, I apprehend 
O that 
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that about the time of Hadrian, the 
Fgyptian imitations introduced, form ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

No.5. A Candelabrum. It is not 
equal to the exquisite specimens 1n the 
Radcliife library at Oxford. 

No. 7. The triangular base of a can- 
delubrum, on the sides of which three 
Genii with wings, hold each a part of the 
armour of Mars, viz. his helmet, his 
shield, and his sword. This is usual: in 
a gem of the Florentine Cabinet, (¢. 0. 
pl.77, n. 4), we have the Genius of Ju- 
piter, with a long sceptre and an eagle, 
Xe. 

No. 7. A vase, with Bacchanalian 
Jigures. The famous vase of S, Den- 
nis, with the Racchanalian mysteries, 
will occur to mind. 

No. 8- A Venus, naked to the wazst, 
and covered with drapery from thence 
downwards, It should be styled, Venus 
usuing from the Bath, for so Lessing, who 
has especially studied the subject. of 
Venuses from the Giustiniani Gallery, i. 
44, 43, 40, and other sources, has de- 
termined these Venuses, half-draped, to 
be. Count Caylus, (Rec. iii. 328) 
thinks, a similar Venus at Versailles 
(engr. Thomassin, Fig. Vers. t. 3, and 
Versailles tmmortaliscé i. p. 400), to be 
merely a pretty woman coming out of 
the bath. Another similar Venus, but 
holding a child in her lap, is given in the 
Mus. Florent. t. 32; but Lessing doubts 
ats antiquity : if ancient, it is justly called 
a Venus Genitrir, either so represented 
in honour of accouchemens of the em. 
presses, or in play with Love, or Cupid, 
as we inelegantly call him, with all its 
train of coarse associations and termi- 
nauuons, Cupido, Libido, &c. The waist 
of this Venus i¢ too long; the outline, in 
parts, stil. After all, there is still a doubt 
about the propriety of the appellation of 
these halt-draped Venuses; Sea-Venuses, 
1 La Chausse and Maffei, being half- 
draped. 

No. 9. A vase, with double handles, 
springins from swans. The beauty of 
the handles of vases, is worth the notice 
of medern artists. They are often sy. 
pa beautilul, and the Hamilton Col- 
ecuon is composed of exquisite Speci- 
mens. Lhe necks of swans and geese 
were favourite subjects, as the Chenis. 
Cus® shows; hy the way, copied into 
Norman ships ( Bayeua Tapestry). The 
huest handles of a vase known, are those 
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* ‘The bird's neck at the sterus of ancient 
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ona gem in Stosch. They are formed by 
two Ledas, embraced by two swans. 

No. 10. A fountain, &c. These were 
very fine and artificial, See Montfaucon, 
Caylus, &c. 

No. 11. A colossal*head of Hercules, 
The prominent cheek-bone is conspicu. 
ous. The heads and necks of Hercules 
are fashioned to assimilate a bull, the 
strongest animal in Europe. The young 
Hercules is a very different portrait, (see 
Pierr. grav. Pal. Roy. i. pl. \xxx.) but 
in the same collection, (i. pl. 82), 1s ano- 
ther Hercules, which has so much of 
the bull’s head, as to be quite a carica- 
ture, has a very high double forehead, 
and would pass for a Silenus, or a Pan, 
The young Hercules has not the ears 
flattened, as upon the most famous heads 
of Hercules, tere he was then un- 
acquainted with the combats of the 
Cestus. Hercules is one of what the 
French call Tétes données, that is, all the 
faces portraits, one after another, and 
therefore the ages should be distinguish- 
ed; for there is no resemblance other- 
wise between them. Heads occur of all 
ages, but they are known by the thick- 
ness of the neck, and the curls over the 
forehead, like those between the horns 
of abull. A juvenile Hercules oceurs in 
the Bronzi, Ercol. tav. 49, 50, taken for 
a Marcellus, and a virile Hercules, taken 
for a Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ibid. tav. 
661, 62. Hercules deified has no 
nerves nor muscles. The torso of the 
Belvidere Hercules, is the here a God; 
the Parnesian statue, is Hercules Hu- 
man,* 

No. 12. Another colossal head of Her- 
ecules. The thick bull’s neck is here very 
conspicuous. 

No. 13. A fragment of a support of 
a Tripod bason, composed of the heud and 
neck of a lion; on the forehead are the 
horns of a goat. 1 do not know whether 
this is a Capricorn; but it is known, 
that the lions of the ancients have some- 
thing ideal, which distinguishes them 
from real lions ; and from a horoscope 19 
Stosch, it is possible that this figure may 
refer to a constellation. 


No. 14. Capital of a votive Cippuss 





* Representations of various figures of 
Hercules, occur upon the imperial coins. 
Those of Posthumus abound with them, and 
from Commodus to Galerius Maximian, they 
are more frequent than at other periods. It 
may be doubted, whether any thing complete 
has been published upon the various Her- 
CuUuLescs, 
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&c. No. 15. Support of a table, with'a 
Victory hollowed out between the vo- 
lutes. 

No. 16. A colossal head of Minerva ; a 
specimen of very early Greek work, 
This head is very fine. Artists should 
recollect, that Minerva’s portrait is one 
of the Tétes données. The finest por- 
trait, supposed to be a copy of the Pal- 
las of Phidias, is in the Pierres de ? Emm- 
pereur, pl. xviii, As to statues of Pal- 
las, Mr. Dallaway (Arts, 246) notes, 
that she is distinguished by the straight 
plait of the inner vest in the centre. 

T. D. Fosprooke. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
pecs eas that the publication of 
facts which evince the national 
growth of the United States, will be in- 
teresting to many of your readers, I in- 
close you the Report of Gideon Granger, 
post-master-general, which will display 
the increasing importance of the esta- 
blishment which he so ably conduets, 
and which is so intimately connected 
with the prosperity of a country, and 
the diffusion of information among its 
citizens. R. Dinmorng. 
Washington, June 1, 1810. 








Report of G. Grancer, presented to the House of Representatives - the United 





























States, 29th of April, 1810, exhibiting a view of the Post-Office Establishment, 
is trom the commencement of the year 1789 to the 1st of October, 1809. 
: Years, No. omg Se ee eo 9 ° nf acne 
1789 25 37,934 92 1,861 19 malt 
1790 ° 95 46,294 43 3,091 79 —_—— 
1791 89 67,443 86 5,281 48 
‘ 1792 195 104,746 67 5,659 73 5,642 
' 1793 209 128,947 19 9,812 48 11,984 
| FF 1794 450 160,629 97 12,261 96 13,207 
. 17935 453 195,066 88 14,353 21 13,207 
. - 1796 468 213,998 50 13,622 68 16,180 
1797 554 232,977 45 16,035 00 16,180 
| 1798 639 264,846 17 14,605 22 16,180 
1799 677 280,804 S31 16,106 76 20,817 
1800 903 320,442 40 23,362 81 22,309 
1801 1,025 327,044 58 21,657 78 25,315 
1802 1,114 351,822 66 24,084 08 25,315 | 
1803 1,258 389,449 64 24,231 29 29,556 
1804 4,405 421,373 23 26,179 88 $1,076 | 
1805 1,558: 446,105 79 23,416 11 33,431 
1806 1,710 478,762 74 $2,092 64 $3,755 
1807 1,848 460,564 18 28,676 18 34,035 
19092 | "Sore | 995,887 46 18,665 35 34,035 
ai 5,305,093 00 | 2,866,764, 97 








the infancy of the establishment. 


B4cts. 


speed of the mails. 





jto near 2,500. 


Remarks.—The blanks are, in consequence of the imperfect state of the books arising from 
The nett revenue of the post-office establishment from its commencement, D.8765,521 


A reduction of revenue took place, in consequence of the depression and suspension ot 
commerce, and the expenses of this office for the year 1808 ; and the three first quarters of 
1809, exceeded the amount of postage due to the United States; the sum of D.86,706 33¢ts, 


which was defrayed out of the funds arising from previous years. ; 
The increased expenditure beyond the mileage, has arisen from the increased number and 


More than 100 Postoffices have been established since October, 1809, and by a late law 
of congress, the extent of post roads is increased more than 4000 miles ; I doubt not, but 
by the ist of next January, the number of post-offiecs in the United States, will amount 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the appiicaTion of the PRINCIPLES 
of MUSICAL PROPORTION in the TREAT- 
MENT Of IMPEDIMENTS Of SPEECH. 

URING the ten years in which I 
have been professionally engaged 

in inculcating what appear to me to be 
the correct principles of English Elocu- 
tion, and in exploding what I regard as 
the mischievous errors of established 
theories relative to that art, I have been 

80 constantly solicitous for the diffusion 

of my science, and so little jealous of the 

advantages or reputation that other profes- 
sors or other writers, might derive from my 
discoveries, that I have omitted no op- 
portunities, which professional engage- 
ments would permit, of putting the pub- 
lic in possession of the results of my en- 
quiries and experiments, Time, indecd, 
has not hitherto been found for any sys- 
tematic or methodical work, even upoa 
any single branch of this extensive subject ; 
and, in my recent “ Letter to Mr. Cline,” 
circumstances have been explained, 
which throw additional obstructions in 
the way of such an undertaking: but my 
brief and occasional communications to 
your respectable miscellany, and some 
other periodical publications, have been, 
I trust, sufficiently explicit on some of 
the most difficult parts of my system, to 
shew that I was superior to the little sel- 
fishness of mysterious quackery; and 
when I propounded, as I did for several 
years successively, in my public lectures, 

(first in all the principal towns of the 

North, and afterwards, through two 
successive seasons, at my institution in 
London,) the whole scheme and theor 
of my system, not only to subscribers but 
to casual auditors, it was of course both 
in my calculation and in my wish, that 
my principles should be adopted, and 
acted upon by others, 

When, therefore, in the year 1806, 
after the promulgation of my lectures in 
London, Mr. Odell published his “ Essay 
on the Elements, Accents, and Prosody 
of the English Language,” (although | 
could not but think that I discovered in 
that book, not only the acknuwledged as- 
sistance derived from the invaluable work 
of Joshua Steele, but many traits of 
striking coincidence between the systems 
of the essayist and of the lecturer, which 
the mere perusal of that book could not 
account for,) I did not pertinaciously in, 
quire, whether this coincidence were 
more likely to have arisen from acciden. 
tal sympathy of judgment, or unacknow. 


Jedged imitauion 5 though I believe it will 






tion, and whose dil 


be admitted that the hue and cry of pla. 
giarism has frequently been raised upon 
much slighter grounds of suspicion of 
provocation. The work, upon the whole, 
(though I have controverted several pas. 
sages in the margin of my copy) was ably 
executed ; and I was not so vertinacious 
as to be angry that another had executed 
a useful task, which it was probable [ 
should myself never have the opportunity 
of performing. I could not, indeed, but 
accuse the writer, in my heart, of some 
little want of ingenuous liberality when [ 
read the following paragraph, with which 
he concludes his work : 

“IT may be permitted, in my turn, to 
express my surprise, that to this day,” 
(and he adds ina note, ‘ 25th November, 
1802,’) ‘*the true nature of accent, ex 
plained nearly thirty years ago by Mr, 
Steele, appears to have been misunder- 
stood or overlooked by all our writers, 
Mr. Walker himself only excepted.” 

With respect to Mr. Walker, perhaps, 
the expression ought not to have been 
only, but not excepted: for surely in the 
full extent and precise limitation of sig. 
nification, in which Mr. Odeil as well as 
myself uses the term accent, Mr. Walker 
cannot be said accurately to have under. 
stood the true nature of that property of 
speech; on the contrary, he is perpetu- 
ally using the term in that vague and ine 
applicable way, which has been the 
source of so large a portion of the cone 
fusion in the modern systems of elocution, 
That Mr. W. did not understand the 
system of Mr. Steele, he has himself ac- 
knowledged in the following note, p. 138, 
Key to the Clas. Pron. of Gr. and Lat. 
Prop. Names: 

“ The attempt of this gentleman is not 
so much to illustrate the accent and quane 
tity of the Greek language, as to prove 
the possibility of forming 9 notation of 
speaking sounds for our own; and of re 
ducing them to a musical scale, and ace 
coinpanying them with instruments. The 
attempt is undoubtedly iaudable; but na 
farther useful than to show the impossie 
bility of it, by the very method he has 
taken to explain it. For it is wrapped 
up in such an impenetrable cloud of music, 
as to be unintelligible to any but musi- 
cians: and the distinctions af sound are 
s* nice and numerous, as to discourage 
the most persevering student from la- 

Ourlng to understand him.” 

I should be sorry to be suspected of 
injustice to the memory of Mr, W. whose 
merits in certain departments of elocu- 
igence, general ac: 
curacy 
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curacy and nice precision, in all that 
relates to what, in the nomenclature of 
essential contra-distinctions, I should call 
enunciation, cannot be too highly ap- 
plauded, and te whom I owe a personal 
obligation from his having, at the very 
outset of my institution, recommended 
pupils to me, who. had applied to him 
for instruction. But, in justice to Mr. 
Steele, I must be permitted to say, that 
without being a musician, I found the 
‘* Prosodia Rationalis,” (though requiring, 
indeed, reiterated reading and profound 
investigation) ultimately much more in- 
telligible (because more correct in its 
principles, and more accurate in its dis- 
criminations) than the ** Elements of Elo- 
cution.” 

But why did Mr. Odell, who published 
his * Essay” in 1806, aftei. my lectures 
had acquired some notoriety even in 
London, introduce the saving clause of 
the “ 25th November, 1802,” and nothing 
more? Would not that ingenuous libe- 
rality which should ever distinguish the 
man of science (and such Mr. O. most un- 
questionably is) from the designing em- 
piric, have suggested the propriety of 
announcing, without reserve, the de- 
monstrated existence of a parallel disco- 
very, rather than have satisfied itself with 
the silent evasion of a charge of imitation 
or plagiarism ? 

But even for the latter purpose, if I had 
been disposed to captious controversy, 
the cautious date of 1802, could not have 
been sufficient; for my lectures began in 
the principal towns of Yorkshire, in No- 
vember 1801, in which my theory of ac- 
cents and emphases, and indeed - the ge- 
beral outline of my whole system, were 
promulgated. In March 1802, my sys- 
tem was not suggested but confirmed, 
by my becoming acquainted with Mr. 
Steele’s book; and ever since that time, 

have been labouring incessantly to 
bring it into notice. 

I should not, however, have troubled 
you, Sir, or the world, with these circum- 
stances, if my attention had not been 
ca'led to the subject by a more recent 
Occurrence, in which the interests of 
science are more deeply concerned than 
My personal feelings or reputation : for 
the Essay of Mr. Odell being, upon the 
_ hole, a valuable and useful work, I re- 
joiced in jts publication; and I am not 

at all apprehensive that 2 should not be 
“itinately known what share I have had 
1 restoring the neglected science of Jo- 
a Steele, the further development 
of the principles of English accent, rhyth- 
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mus, and prosody, and the super-additioa 
of those physiological discoveries, by 
means of which, the admirable theory 
and practical illustrations of the “ Proso- 
dia Ratiornalis” may be rendered sub- 
servient to the great purposes of bene- 
volence, in removing the most afflicting 
impediments of speech. If the author, 
or rather compiler, of ‘*A practical Grame 
mar of English Pronunciation,” had exee 
cuted his task with equal ability, it is 
more than probable that I should have 
suffered the flagrant and unacknowledged 
liberties he has taken with my discove- 
ries, to pass by alike unnoticed. It is 
true that, after having read through many 
successive pages of the most barefaced 
plagiary, from my scattered essays, 
sketches, and outlines, and from my 
public lectures, it could not have been 
possible that the following sentence should 
not have excited some emotions of con- 
tempt and pity, for the head and the 
heart of the writer. ‘It has been con- 
ceived,” says Mr. Smart, ‘‘ that a know- 
ledge of these laws,” (the metrical laws 
of musical, or, as Mr. S. calls them, of 
measured proportion in the delivery of 
speech), ** an enforcing the necessity of 
an even and well ordered movement in 
discourse, might be attended with the 
best effects’—(in the treatment of im. 
pediments.). ‘* This plan,” proceeds 
this very ingenuous author, “ having been 
found to answer, there will be given, in 
the chapter on quantity, some few ins 
structions on this head, particularly di- 
rected to persons who labour under the 
impediment.” 

I shall not stoop at present to the cri- 
tical enquiry, what specific impediment 
is to be considered as understood and 
referred to by the specific article the, 
in this instructive paragraph. But by 
whonr does Mr. S. mean to insinuate, 
that the idea in question has been con- 
ceived and brought to the test of success- 
ful experiment? Was it by the compiler. 
of the Practical Grammar of English 
Pronunciation? If not, why was not 
the author of the discovery fairly and 
candidly quoted? If Mr. S. can point 
out a single authority or suggestion on 
the subject, prior to the delivery of my 
lectures, and meation an individual whe 
is known to have tried the experiment, 


prior to myself, he will confer an obliga= 


tion upon me, which F shall thankfully 


acknowledge; because it will open to. 


me fresh sources of information, upon a 


topic relative to which I find that there: 


is yet much te learn, The only writers 
I know 
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I know of, prior to the recent publication 
by Mr. Odell, that seem to have had any 
idea of the genuine principles of musical 
proportion, as applicable to the rhythmus 
of spoken language, are Mr. Steele in lis 
Prosodia, and my enlightened friend and 
correspondent, Mr. Richard Roe m his 
Elements of English Metre: the latter of 
whom I hope will yet be prevailed upon 
to oblige the world with an improved and 
more ample development of his system. 
But neither of these, as far as I can re- 
member, had any idea of applying their 
principles for the remedy of impediments 
of speech, and, indeed, as neither of 
them seem to have had any conception 
of the physiological facts and principles 
out of which the laws of musical propor- 
tion have, perhaps, arisen, (and with the 
necessities of which those laws must, 
im their application, so exactly coincide, 
# they are to produce any operation in 
cases of serious impediment,) if they had 
conceived any such idea, it must of ne- 
cessity, have been exceedingly dim andim- 
pertect. But | repeat it: whatever con- 
tempt I might have felt for the indivi- 
dual who could condescend to the disin- 
genuousness of such a passage, as well 
as to the multiplied plagiaries with which 
the book abounds, if Mr. 8S. had really 
so illustrated what he has made free with 
that his publication had been likely to 
be assistant in the prevention or the re. 
moval of impediments, I should readily 
have pardoned the action, though I des- 
pised the actor; and have exulted in the 
prospect that my principles, however sur- 
reptitiously purloined, were in the way 
of obtaining a wider diffusion among man- 
kind than [ have leisure or opportunity 
to give them. So far, indeed, did the 

tendency to this sort of feeling operate 

upon me, that the report of the plagiary 

was reiterated from several quarters, bee 

fore I had even the curiosity to enquire 

mto the extent to which it had been 

earried; nordid I, at last, give myself the 

trouble of perusing the work, till the in. 

telligence that an erroneous and mischiev- 

ous application was made of my stolen 

goods, roused me toa sense of the duty 

1 owed to society, and called upon me 

to examine whether what began to be 

— ot as & transcript of my system, 

AS, IN Feality, such as ought to be laid, 


by popula 
' P pular rumour, at my duor, J have 
examined accordingly : 


; and that] ma 
keep myself as much : 4 


! aloof as possible 
— the uncandid meaaness of My S 
will roe 


do him the justice to admit, that 


there are parts in his compilation that 





are well arranged, tolerably digested, and 
intelligibly explained. But to no part 
of this praise can [ admit that his system 
of rhythmus and musical proportions, (if 
proportions they can be called), or his 
practical applications of what he has pur. 
loined to the treatment of impediments, 
are in any degree entitled. At least, I 
must be permitted to declare, that his 
mode of practical application is not my 
mode; and that if, by such an admea. 
sureinent of speech ag he dictates, he can 
cure even the solitary disease of stame 
mering (for this is the only species of ime 
pediment which he seems to regard as 
capable of any remedy) I give him joy of 
the discovery; for my own part, if | come 
prehend at all his system of admeasure- 
meut and notation, £ should sooner have 
suspected it of having been invented . tor 
the purpose“'of teaching the fluent to 
stainmer, than of enabling the stammerer 
to be fluent and emphatic. I say nothing 
at present of the gross, but popular error, 
of measuring the cadences from light to 
heavy, 


Resound | ye woods | resound | my mourn |- 
ful lay | 


instead of from heavy to light : 


Re|sound ye | woods re-lsound my | mourn- 
ful | lay 

a principle, which, if admitted, would 
throw our rhythmus into all the confur 
sion it has been taxed with; and justify 
the else most untenable hypothesis of 
our mere finger-counting critics, that 
there is no such thing as admeasurable 
quantity in the prosody of the English 
language. Neither shall I pause for any 
considerable time, at present, upon the 
strange assertion, that it isa mere mate 
ter of election, on the part of the wee 
whether the measure: shall be considere 
as proceeding from light to heavy (or 4s 
Mr. S., by another misnomer, which 
trays his imperfect acquaintance with the 
subject, denominates the metrometic 
qualities, weak and strong) or from heavy 
to light; only, I shall just observe, that 
this 1s so far from a mere fanciful election 
of theear, that it is a matter of practical 
election ov the part of the reader or Fe- 
citer ; that the superior effect produced by 
the latter mode of admeasurement, is one © 
the most positive discriminations of % 
good style of utterance ; that as far 93 
relates to the effect upon the hearer, if 
were better that the speaker had no idea 
of systematic admeasurement whatese?, 
than that his imagination should be im 
pressed with the opposite mode; and 
finally, 








isto.) 


finally, that an acute and accurate com- 
prehension of the practical difference of 
these two modes of admeasurement, 1s 
one of the most indispensable requisites 
in the treatment of every species of int- 
pediment, and in the attainment of the 
hiyher accomplishments of an harmoni- 
ous elocution. But what shall we say 
to the “octasyllabic feet” ofthis profound 
prosadist?—-and one of his octasyllabic 
feet (if my fingers can enable me to count 
so far) has actually nine syllables! See 
p. 360. 
123 4 $s 78 9 
“6 In’|timacy with the superinten’|dant.” 
What is the stammerer; what is any 
speaker, who has the superfluous ambi- 
tion of being intelligible; what is the 
time- beater to do with such feet as these? 
How shall we measure, by what denomi- 
nator shall we appreciate, the proportions 
of their’ integral parts? How shall we 
bring them into comparison; by what 
procrustean artifice, distort or contract 
them into equal quantity, (while toe or 
finger beats the time, according to the 
direction of Mr. S.) with his dissyllabic, 
and monosyllabic, feet? Let us, for the 
sake of illustration, bring two of Mr. 
S.’s own feet of these latter descriptions, 
into immediate association with this 
nine-syllubled octasyllabic. The pale 
jmoon'| is in in! |timacy with the supe- 
rinten'| dant. Perhaps 1 might have 
found a more proper person than the 
superintendant, to bring into such inti- 
macy: but let us take it as itis. What 
shall be the denominator of the quantity 
of the syllable smoon—minim, semi- 
breve, or breve? and what of the nine 
integers of its octasyllabic companion— 
Crotchets, quavers, or semi quavers? or 
shall quaver, semiquaver, demi-semi- 
yaver, and double-demi-semiquaver, 
be mingled together in decimal variety, 
— them into proportioned quan- 
Uhe author, however, admits, that 
there may be “some readers,” though 
of their presumption, it is evident, he 
Sannot by any means approve, who 
ve probably” venture to divide some 
—~ heptasyllabic and octasyllabic feet 
Le: (WO; as, for example, ‘ opportu’ 
Mmuidy Y retalia'\tion,” inio opportu! 
bed of retal'\iajtion;” and the above 
a itu hine-svilabled octasy!labic into 
: eee with the su'|perinten'|dant.” 
: oor € confessed, that this would not 
in the’ 6 ery great improvement; at least 
‘€ former instance; and I cannot but 
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suspect that the two little syllables 
i-d, if thus divided, under the strict re- 
gulation of the time-beater, must be dis- 
posed to stare a little, at finding theme 
selves thus miraculously extended to an 
equal dimension with their five heretofore 
net less athletic brethren, 

My objections to several other parts 
of the prosodial scheme of Mr. S. are 
not a whit less serious ; and to his notions 
concerning the blank verse of Milton, 
and his proposed method of reading the 
divine verses of that immortal author, in 
particular: backed though he is, to a 
certain degree, by the high authority of 
Mr. Walker. 

In short, notwithstanding the reports 
that have gone abroad, and the claim I 
lay to the subject matter, and modes of 
reasoning and illustration in several of 
the earlier pages of his volume, I must 
entirely exonerate Mr. S. from any sus 
picion of having purloined from me ang 
part of his concluding chapter, “os 
QUANTITY, OR PROSODIACAL ADMEASURE- 
MENT ;” or of his ‘* Afethod of Curing 
Stummering.” His principles, in these 
respects, are not my principles; and 
either he, or I, know very little of the 
matter. Should he, at any time here- 
after, make himself really acquainted, 
in all their comprehensive application, 
with those genuine principles of physio-« 
logical and musical science, upon which 
the management of impediments depends, 
(and the means of mformation upon this 
subject, are now in part before the pub- 
lic :—I shall probably seize an early op- 
portunity of submitting them more ex- 
pliciily to the world): he will then know: 
better than to publish to the world such 
discouraging nonsense as the following : 
that “ If the tongue be materially dispro. 
portioned, if the palate have an apere 
ture,’-&c. “instruction can then dy 
little ;” (p. 40). or that those cases of 
impediment are not likely to be cured, 
“where the spasmodic atlection is ver 
violent, and takes place in an equal dee 
gree, whether the person converses with 
friends or strangers; when he reads aloud 
to himself, as well as when he reads ta 
others; when he is not influenced by ea- 

erness or emotion, as well as when he 

is,” (p. 241-2). 1 deny most positively, 
I am authorised by experience to deny, 
(wherever there is intellect, application, 
and perseverance) all distinction of cure 
able and incurable cases. Different 
cases require undoubtedly different de- 
grees of tung and of exertion, different 
portions 
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ortions of labour and of perseverance, 
cok in the tutor and the pupil; but 
these preliminaries admitted, all impe- 
diments are curable. I have happily 
demonstrated, beyond my own most 
sanguine anticipations, that, by the di- 
ligent application of my principles, even 
those persons who have fissures and de- 
ficiencies of the palate, may nevertheless 
be taugh¢ to speak with a perfect enun- 
ciation, and an agreeable tone of voice, 
without the troublesome and dangerous 
application of artificial organs. 
J. THeLwact. 
—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AM a freeman of the city of London, 
but through unavoidable misfortunes, 
have been compelled with my wife and 
family to seek refuge in St. Luke’s Work- 
house, where my wife lately lay-in. Due 
ring that time, the parish-officers took 
away our only girl, little more than eleven 
—_ of age, and against our consent 
und her apprentice to a cotton manu- 
factory, upwards of two hundred miles 
from London. A respectable friend made 
application to the overseers, and offered 
to take her, but they would not let him 
have her, nor would they let me out of 
the gate from the time they took her 
out and bound her, till after she had 
been sent into the country. My wife, 
at the time, had not lain-in more 
than a week ; and thus to lose her daugh- 
ter, nearly deprived her of her reason, 
. I wish some of your correspondents, 
learned in the laws, would condescend to 
inform a poor man, whether it is legal for 
a child of her tender age, to be thus 
bound and sent away without the consent 
of her parents; if such binding can stand 
good; and if not, whether, and by what 
means, | can compel them, to return her 
to her distressed and unhappy parents, 
July 20,1810. J. W. Gascoicne. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
H AVING read in your Monthly Ma- 
gazine of June last, Number 199 
a letter signed Verax, recommending the 
use of the plant Stramonium in cases of 
spasmodic asthma, and being myself 
occasionally much afflicted with that dis- 
order, it would be of much benefit to me 
amongst othe.s of his fellow-sufierers if 
Verax would inform us, through the mes 
dium of your publication, whether the 


stem and root of the plant should be 
dried, or whether any preparation is ne. 
cessary, before it is smoked. 

Chester, B. C, 
July 30, 1810. 


——— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 

if appears to me that many wniters 

make use of the particle as impro- 
perly, asin the following sentence; “A 
woman must know, that her person can- 
not be as pleasing to her husband as it 
was to her lover; and if she be offended 
with him for being a human creature, she 
may as well whine about the loss of his 
heart as about any other foolish thing.” 
—M. Wollstonecroft. Every reader, I 
think, will say that so should take the 
place of as, before the word pleasing, In 
the quoted sentence. I remember no 
rule in any English grammar for this pre- 
ference of so to as; but I think the fol- 
lowing would be correct: So, should not 
be used within any comparatives, but 
the comparative of inferiority. Exams 
ples: That rule is not so good as this: 
this rule is as good as that: Comp. equd- 
lity, It is thrice as far from Loudon to 
C. as from C, to R., &c. Comp. super 


ority. M. 
August, 1810. 
——— ' 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazint. 


SIR, 
I WISH to inquire of some of your 

philological readers, the authority 
for a mode of expression very frequently 
made use of by the writers in the Edin 
burgh Review, and by some other Scotch 
authors, which differs from the custom 0 
English writers. I allude to the use? 
the word that, after a comparative ad- 
jective, in cases where, in this county, ¢ 
usually employ because. Thus the writers 
above-mentioned would say—‘ This 18 
the more extraordinary, that, &c.—We 
have dwelt the more on this point, that, 
&c.” The same mode of expression 'S 
frequently used by professor D. Stewart, @ 
his “ Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
I have some faint recollection of having 
seen this expression enumerated in & list 
of Scotticisms; yet one would hardly 
think such a writer as professor Stewart, 
would be guilty of a Scotticism $0 ob- 
viously such, as to have been mention 
long ago, as one of the more glaring 
stances of impropriety in language. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
LT HOUGH! it is difficult for us to 


view our own situation at a proper 
focal distance, yet it is too obvious that we 


_ are actually entangled at this time in the 
destructive vortex of an assignat system ! 


The recent failure of various London and 
country bankers, seems however to haye 
opened the eyes of the nation, in regard 
to the delusive character of some.of those 
factitious establishments; and for some 


"years to come, it may be presumed, that 
most prudent men @ill. be induced to be-. 
_ come their own bankers. 


The trade of speculative , banking 


“must, asto_all creditable and profitable 
_ pursuit, be for awhile. suspended ; and 


this class of traders, many of whom haye 
for years fattened on public credulity, and 
lorded it over honest and respectable in- 


dustry, will probably for a time, at least, 


be added to the useful members of soci- 


_ety, and be obliged, as working, bees, 


rather than "ms drones, to. raise. their 


subsistance. | tla 
One might fill a volume of anecdotes, 


_ relative to the impertinencies and extra- 
- vagancies of these dealers in paper. In- 


dustry has often been disconcerted by their 
combinations, in which proscription has 


. been founded on a system of espionage, 
. and secret lists of persons. have been made , 
out and. circulated, whom some of the 

banking body, from wantonness or maz- , 
slice, have denounced! To quarrel with 
_ a banker—-to contest a point. with him-— 
;Rot to submit abjectly to his fiat—has 
. often proved the ruin of an industrious 
,and respectable trader. This is emi- 


nently the case in a provincial district; 
while in London such a victim finds 
himself on a-sudden under the intérdict 
ofa secret tribunal; .among persons in 


credit he has, ,from some unknown . 


eause, become excommunicated; his ex- 
eruions prove vain; his struggles only 


‘make is destruction the more. ra- 
pid; and a mandate, of the free knights 
. Was not more terrible, fhan proves that 
of a central committee ,of bankers 
- Against an honest tradesman, who may 


have offended one of their body ! 
The commercial part. of this nation, 
will learn with horror, that a self- 


elected secret committee, composed of. 
-certain London bankers, (some of them 


probably without any tangible property,) 
has presumed, for a considerable time 
past, to form lists of industrious mer- 
chants and tradesmen, whom on light and 


‘Mmpertinent grounds, they have chosen 


to stigmatize, and to ‘circulate the 
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same among the initiated of their om 
body, under, the title of “the New Di. 
Rectory! b 


With regard to the immaculate practices 
guardians of credit, it is pro. 
per the country should know, that.in 
some of the late failures of London 
bankers, it turned out, on looking into 
their affairs, that they had been employed 
by country correspondents to make in- 
vestments in the funds, that they had af. 
fected to. do this, and had actually. paid 


. periodical sums as proceeds of interest; 


whereas it appeared that the investmeuts 
had never been made, and that the, par. 
ties were defrauded of the principal; and 
many of them reduced, from. supposed 
affluence to beggary...And as a gyste- 
‘Matic money-raising practice, it seems 
that many London bankers. are .in the 
habit of paying a.commission to country 


jbankers to draw | bills, upon, them. for 


enormous amounts; ‘that these bills.are 
remitted by the country bankers, who 
drew them to the. Lond 
having accepted .themy gives them»ta a 
bil-broker, set up and .supported by the 
same London banker, and it their be- 
comes the daily business of such breaker 
to convert such bills into Bank notes, 
forthe use of his principal. Hence the 
enormous. quantity pt banker’s. paper, 
which , is always in the money markec, 
and which, among credulous capitalists, 
nd even in the Bank of England, is .pre- 
erred on the mere publicity of name, to 
the small, but bonafida, acceptanee'of the 
honest shopkeeper or trader, whoge hill 
is nevertheless represented in his. ware- 
house perhaps by a thousand times its 
value. tt | wh 
Were volumes to be written on these 
subjects, the result would simply *be— 
that mischief and rujn must follow ,in 
every country any attempt to substitute 
an _arbilrary. paper currency for that of 
the, precious metals. These latter are 
universal aad natural mediums; they 
can be obtained only in limited’ quanti- 
ties at great expence of labour; and they 
find their value in every transfer; whereas, 
a paper currency, created at will, by the 
failible discretion of man, is circulated 


‘capriciously, and is generally to be ob- 


tained. by favour, inirigue, or artifice. 
Speculation and mongpoly are thus fos- 
tered, while modest industry is put out 
of countenance, and finds its exertions 
baffled and over-reached by impudence 

and cunning! aN 
SUCH A STATE IS OBVIOUSLY PREG- 
NANT WITH EVILS; If IS ALTOGETHER 
UNNATURAL, AND IT CANNOS Last! | 
P »,Oae 
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One means, however, of alleviating 
Aah jts ultimate evils, will be to diminish 
a false confidence in artificial esta- 
blishments, which cannot fail to be- 
| come its first victims, .and which, 
ossessing uo parliamentary security, 
; se in che oousible event of their down- 
full, involve in their fate the greater 
part of the industrious population of the 
empire. The notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land possess at least the countenance, if 
not the pledge, (query?) of parliament; 
but the adventurers in many private 
banking-establishments, have often no- 
claim to confidence beyond an imposing 
appearance, and the fears, hopes, and 
eredulity, of those who deal with them. 
In a former paper, I pointed out a pal- 
liative for the evils with which the bank- 
ing and paper-money system threatens 
the nation. I proposed that the whole 
should be the object of legislative regu- 
lation, and that the bankers should be 
obliged to give security for average ba- 
lances, and for their issues of notes and 
acceptances. Such a system would re- 
_ Iwvigorate commercial credit, and place 
the banking trade on a_ respectable 
and solid foundation, It might mor- 
tify the arrogance of the self-consti- 
tuted committeey or pique the pride 
of coxcombs in the banking trade, but 
it would check adventurers, and be hailed 
by respectable and truly wealthy. bank- 


ers, as a salutary measure and an 
honourable distinction. Let London 












































they take out their licences, for not 
less than 0,000). and provincial bankers, 
who issue notes, for not less than 20,0001. 
and those who do not issue notes, for not 
less than 10,000). 

The confidence of the country, in these 
establishments, would then he restored 
and well-founded, and the paper system 
might perhaps go on some years longer, 
without producing general bankruptcy, 

élugust 6, 1810. Comon Sense. 


Te 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 







































































HE animadversions of * Common 

Sense,” on the calamities of the 
commercial world, are too partial to 
€scape reprehension ; and their tendenc 
too dangerous to be indulged with in 
punity. U 
whole body 
members, 
dignation ; 
directed a 
tradesme 
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Vindication of the Banking System. 


bankers give securities, at the time’ 


niversal condemnation of a 


and accusations of insolvency, 


[Sept 1, 
error has arisen from his ignorance of the 
banking ‘business. It is not only “the 


professed object of a banker to become 
the depositary of other ‘persons’ 


- cash,” but also to lend money on bills of 


exchange, or on the credit of his tt» 
tomers; and if the latter become inso- 
vent, or the former are not paid, he in- 
curs bad debts, and suffers loss of pro. 


perty, This proposition is so plain, that - 


it is wonderful “ Common Sense” could 
not discern it. West-India merchants, 
for instance, obtain large advances from 
a banker,: under the conviction of being 
enabled punctually to repay them: West 
India produce however will not sell, 
foreign ports being shut against the Eng. 
lish flag. The merchant declares his: 
insolvency, the banker is ruined, and the 
evil spreads as widely as your correspone 
dent describes. But on whom s 
the judgment fall? On the merchant 
who holds property which he cannot sell, 
or the banker whose gonfidence has 
caused his own downfall? Or = 
should we not place it to the account 0 
a war which is destroying the vitals 
the country, and of a system of govern 
ment which wastes and dissipates all that 
escapes the voraciousness of necessity. 
I do not know what’ description 
traders your correspondent has 888 
ciated with. * Men who receive 
peoples’ money,” but “who seldom 
never lend money for any useful or bes 
nevolent purpose.” Men who “do net 
live in the same relation to society 
traders in merchandize.”- Men not 
“limble to bad debts,” but whose occu 
pation is in “ tricks, manceuvres, and 
illiberal practices !!!” 


Quis talia fando temperet a lacrymis? 


I have one other remark to notice: 
your correspondent seriously asks, [fits 
not to be feared that not one banker m 
ten would now prove solvent; that not 
one in four would pay ten shillings in the 

ound! Reader, there are seventy-nine 
ndon, and seven hundred and twenty: 
one country banks. Shall we conclode, 
because twelve banks stopt payment last 
month, that seven hundred and twenty 
of the remainder are liable to be gazet 


y ted? 


The banking system has been too long 


under legislative, or in another word, mi 


. vidual nisterial regulation, It has been con 
will ever be repelled with in- verted ile’ fs vast engine to stimulate, 
; ‘until it shall ies of 
gainst any respectable class of destroy the energies 


country. Under this re 


lation, 
has been wasted in forei 


uvauional debt has accumulated, exchange 
with foreign countries bas “become iy 
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formly against us, and the circulating 
medium debased, until it has fallen to au 
alarming discount. .The true remed 


would be to diminish the issue of Ban 


of England notes, and oblige the Bank 
gradually to resume payments in gold, 
But this ill accords with the necessity 


of the moment, and the evil is continually . 


aggravated by fresh issues of paper. 
Were the Bank of England to withhold 
discounting, what would become of their 
dependents? If they continue to inun- 
date the land with paper, what will be- 


‘come of the country! 


The scarcity of silver coins for change 
is very great, both in town and country. 
Government are far from affording suf- 
ficient relief by a new coinage, and they 
hang those unfortunate wretches who at- 
tempt to supply the deficiency. 

August 7,1810,  Prain Destine. 
a a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


LETTERS OF A WANDERER, 
LETTER J.—=Jo a Friend. 


I AM seated to give you a brief account 
of Buxton, and its environs, where I 
passed a month, ina more pleasurable 
manner than many of the preceding ones, 
and found my health and spirits consi- 
derably benefited by the use of the 


waters, the change of air and scene, and , 


a less frequent recurrence to circumstan- 
ces, that yet too often, for my peace of 
mind, steal o’er my memory, and pro- 
claim that “such things were, and were 
most dear;” while they confirm the feeling 
“of joys departed never to return—how 
painful the remembrance!” But “ away 
with melancholy,” and a subject I must 
not permit my pen to dwell upon, lest I 


“should egotize too far, and in_the recole 


lection of my private sorrows, forget poor 
Buxton, the Peak, and all the celebrated 
wonders of Derbyshire. 

To an admirer of mixed societies, such 


_ & place as Buxton cannot fail of being 


agreeable, and I own myself by no means 
an enemy to an occasional visit to 
places of a similar kind ; though; in jus- 
tice to that of which I am about to treat, 
it is one of the most agreeable of our 
wateriug-places (that is to say, toa per- 
son not desirous of figuring as a first-rate 
dasher in the circles of extravagance and 
frivolity), being muclr less expensive than 
others, having the advantage of a nearer 
‘icinity to the capital, and possessing 
brea, more comforts and conveniences 

an a number of the fashionable 
Wathing and marine resorts. 


As there are several large hotels, with 


_ other boarding and | 


odging-houses in the 
town, visitors of every class may be ace 


‘commodated with good apartments, and. 


plentifully served tables, according to 
their ranks and inclinations; in each of 
these hotels, or inns, a’ commodious 
room being appropriated for the general 
use of all who assemble at the public 


table, or who de not chuse to engage. 
private lodgings, and have their victuals . - 


served in theirown rooms. Many there 
are who even have a parlour, or sittings 
room, who prefer joining the company at 
dinner and supper, where many agree- 
able agquaintances have been formed, 
and intimacies Contracted, which have 


ultimately produced connections, of the | 


closest nature. At these tables the ut. 
most decorum prevails. The viands are 
excellent and well-served; the charges 
fixed at a certain rate, and very mode- 
rate:' and every person at liberty to 
chuse their own liquor, and make use of 
what quantity may be agreeable, without 
being subject to the insolence of waiters, 
or the remarks of any of the other guests, 

As there is no common market at Buxe 


ton, families never carry an establishe . 


ment of domestics beyond what are re- 
quired for attendance on themselves, or 
horses. If they did, provisions could 
not be procured for'them ; every article 
o€ living being supplied to their partie 


cular customers by the different venders, ° 
and generally brought from a considers , 


able distancey as the adjacent country 
affords little forthe support of any ants 
mals, bipeds or quadrupeds. Fruit and 


vegetables are, however, to be had in , 


aburidance, and in general good of their 

kinds; though very high-priced. 
The principal part of Buxton is situs 

ated near the warm springs in a valle 


“encircled by high bleak bills, and is built 


of a beautiful stone resembling in colour 
that at Bath, receiving as good a polish, 
and being also of a soft nature, till ex~ 
posed sometime in the open air, is easily” 
cut into any form for ornament or use, 
The Crescent is a noble edifice, but placed 
too low to be seen to good advantage. 
It was erected, as likewise the baths, the 
stables, and other buildings, by the pro- 
prietor of much of the surrounding 
country, the present duke of Devonshire, 
who is reported ta have laid out upwards 
of an hundred ang fifty thousand pounds 


in buildings and other improvements at . 


Buxton, from which-he draws but a very 
Jow interest for his money. sh 
Jn the front of the Crescent, which ia 
really a spacious and truly elegant piece 
of architecture, there is a free piazza 
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that affords convenience during rainy 
weather or intense heat, the invalids 
being able to walk there, secure from — 
or heat; while they, reap the additiona 
benefit of the well and baths, which are 
both adjoining to the Crescent, and the 
Old-hali, a large boarding-house, formerly’ 
the only one of repute at Buxton, but 
now not more frequented than many 
others in the Crescent, and its vicinity. 
The Royal Hotel forms one corner of the 
building, and contains, besides a nuiwber 
of good apartments, a spacious ball-room, 
fitted up and finished in a style of pecu- 
liar taste, neatness, and elegance, and 
universally admired by all who enter it, 
either for dancing, or during the per- 
formance of divine service, on Sunday 
mornings; the parish-church being small, 
and at too great a distance to be con- 
veniently attended by the greatest num- 
ber of the invalids. The other corner 
house is called the St. Ann’s Hotel, from 
it proximity to the well, thus named in 
honour of its patron saint. It is alsoa 
commodious and spacious building, and 
usually resorted to by strangers of re- 
spectability and distinction. The inter- 
miedjate houses are for lodgings and 
shops} a library, and news-room, to 
which both ladies and gentlemen sub- 
scribe, and where there is a plentiful 
supply of diurnal and provincial prints, 
The well, covered over by a neat stone 
edifice, is in front of the Crescent, and 
the water is served by several women 
appointed for that purpose, who are paid 
a trifle by those who drink at the foun- 
tain, previous to quitting Buxton, 

‘The stables are built in the form of a 
Circus, and are at a little distance from 
the Crescent, on the opposite bank of a 
small rivulet. They are likewise com- 
modious aud extensive; collonaded round 
the inside, for the convenience of ‘the 
grooms in wet weather, and in the centre 
there is a spacious ride. The pillars 
which support these arches, are about 
ten feet in height, and formed each of 
one solid stone, 
on an extensive scale, a little detached 
from the stables, and are said to contain 
about three-score carriages. The whole 


building indeed is admirably planned 
and executed, aod the public are greatly 
indebted to the taste of. 


the architect, as 
to the munificence of the noble propri- 


etor, There are several good inns and 
lodging-touses in the upper part of the 
town, with a number o inferior board. 
ing-houses, generally crouded with per- 
sus in the less elegant walks of life, who 

sort thither for amusement and h 


ealth, 
om the difiereat populous manufacture 











The coach-houses are | 
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ing towns in’ Lancashire; and the’ west 
riding of the poy & of York. Thereare’ 
several shops in the Hvar stocked with: 
articles of dress of all descriptions; 4 
small commodious theatre is ‘usually well) 
filled by a genteel audience, three evens 
ings in every week during the season, 
and the performances are oftentimes by? 
no means indifferently presented. Three’ 
evenings in the week there are also balls 
at the rooms, and in the mornings and’ 
afternoons the public walks and rides’ 
are thronged with carriages, persons on’ 
horse-back, and parties of gay pedestri- 
ans, whose appearance altogether must 
produce a striking effect upon a stranger, 
who, after travelling several hours, (as he 
must necessarily do, come which way he 
will) over moors and sterile heights, suds 
denly advances within view of this se 
questered’ spot, rendered gay and lively 
in its appearance by its stately build- 
ings, and its showy, dashing, temporary, 
inhabitants. 

Buxton was famous for its baths, even 
in the time of the Romans; and it cons 
tinues to be much frequented, on the 
score of both health and amusement, 
The water is sulphureous and saline, but 
extremely palatable; and if drank in mo- 
deration, is efficacious in bilious, gravele 
ish, and gouty complaints; as the baths 
are likewise in cases of rheumatic, and 
paralytic affections. Of the Derbyshire 
wonders, as they are usually termed, you 
tell me in your last letter you have heard 
s0 much, that your curiosity is quite 
afloat to have my description of them. 
I fear, however, you will meet only dis- 
appointment, if you have raised your exe 
pectations of these wonders so very high, 
or have cherished the idea, that from me 
you will receive romantic flowery de 
scriptions of places, such as were» you 
afterwards to visit, you would find fall 
far short of what you had been led to 
imagine, The talent of ITE 
does not fall to my share; nor should 
conceive myself justified in sending yr 
accounts of scenes and objects widely 
differing from the reality, in order to 
adorn my narrative by high-sounding 
expressions, or romantic images. , 
plain unvarnished detail of occurrences 
and of scenes, is all you must expect 
from me; and as I caunot give a surer 
proof of my intentions, than by sending 
yeu a stiort account of my visit to Poole’s 
Hole, a celebrated cavern in the vicinity 
of Buxton, I will conclude my letter by 
the few words I have to say on that sub- 
ject, and reserve for a future epistie my 
excursion to the Peak and other places 


Poole’s 


in the neighbourhood, 
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Poole’s Hole is a natural excavation 
underneath an hill, about half a mile 


from Buxton, into which the curious vi-+ 


sitor is conducted by some hideous-look- 
ing old women, with farthing candles 


stuck betwixt their fingers, and when the « 


pale lights gleam on their haggard coun- 
tehances and tattered garments, they 
really appear most disgusting~ figures, 
“sg withered and so wild,” that even 
the witches of Macbeth might be ac- 
counted beautiful upon comparison. 
This dark and dismal cavern is reported 
to have been the abode or hiding-place 
of a noted robber, of the name of Poole, 
who must have lived many centuries 
ago, and whose rocky bed, parlour, and 
kitchen, widely differing from the lux- 
uries and conveniences of modern times, 
are pointed out to observation; as like- 
wise an huge column of-rock, called the 
Queen of Scot’s Pillar, in honour of that 
unfortunate princess, who visited this 
cavern on the way to her confinement’at 
Chatsworth, a seat of the duke of De- 
vonshire, and distant frony Buxton about 
sixteen miles. 
_ Though the entrance to Poole’s Hele 
i$ low and inconvenient, it is yet visited 
by all the gay and fine-dressed folks who 
resort to its neighbouring baths; bat I 
have rarely seen ahy' person who ap- 
peared to be much gratified by a view of 
its dismal. recesses, or thought themselves 
repaid for the trouble of exploring its 
damp unwholesome’ cavities; by any 
thing they saw in them. The various 
colours of the spar, dr congealed waters, 
that hang om the roof and-sides, are seen 
to great advantage from the exclusion of 
external light, and the uncertain blink- 
ing of the pitiful luminaries within. In 
almiring these, one may however pay 
dear for the gratification of his curio- 
sity, as they may chance to have a tum- 
le and a severe bruise in consequence, 
from the slipperiness of the rocks, which 
aré constantly moist by the wet drop- 
pings from the roof; and it behoves the 
adinirer therefore to take good heed to 
is ways, ere he ventures to look around 
upon the beauties of the place, if,in fact, 
'€ can discover any in this chilling re- 
abe where I was henumbed with cold 
wt Ban and with pleasure hailed a 
te Pez scorching rays of the sun, 
hig mf, _ the warmest days in June. 
At ns yoy: to be about half a mile 
- a ; a am of opinion it is not 
nichens a rh also said that it commu- 
dinint: bor cai 
» but this too I imagine is an ex- 
acgeration ; for the guidés took me, and 
vw Person who accompanied me, as far 
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asthey appeared'to deem it prudent to’ 


explore. Having’ now eondacted you 

out of this dismal place, T shall for the 

present take: iny leave of you, and re- 

main, my dear friends your’s, with esteem 

and regard, THe WANDERER. 
—_— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS on the PRESENT sTATE of * 


- the COTTON COLONIES. 
(Concluded from p. 5, of our last.) 

T PON an average of three years pre- 
vious to 1808 (the two succeeding 
years being omitted on account of the 
American decrees and the unuswal short- 
ness of crops) the plantation ‘expences or 
those incurred before shipment came to 
7d. per lb,’ The mercantile charges, 
including the duties (or those between 
the shipmentand the sale,) amounted to 
74d. perlb. So that the whole expence 
upon every pound of cotton, which must 
be deducted from the gross proceeds of 

the sale, is 1s. 24d. 


But during thesame” period the aves 
rage sale price has never exceeded 15, | 
11d: per |b., which leaves after all deduc- . 


tions, only-84d. as the receipt of the 

proprietor. 7 
Now it will readily be granted that, 

in speculations in which there is scarce] 


any risk, 10 per cent. upon the capital, . 
after payment of all expences, is the | 
reward expected, and usually received, - 


Mercantile people know this too well 


to require conviction from argument. | 


Whenever the ‘hazard is increased, the 
premiam to the advantages is proporti- 
onably augmented. Mr. Lowe, in his 


excellent pamphlet, has well insisted on | 
t will not be denied that — 


the point. 
speculations in transatlantic property, 
are precarious in an eminent degree. 


The uncertainty of crops, risk of health — 


from climate, of property from the 
enemy, and various other causes, all 
render it so. Ten per cent. then, as the 
lowest reward of speculation, may be 
assumed ‘as the minimum of return due 
to the cotton-planter. This will be more 
easily conceded, as it is the general 
admission’ that this is the proper per 
centage of the sugar-planter, and it is 
well known that sugar crops are much 
less affected by contingencies of weather, 
&c. &c. than those of Cotton. 

Assuming then ten per cent. as the 
reward of the planter, the value of each 
acre to be 140). sterling, and the quan- 
tity of cotton produced, to be 200lbs., 
the net receipt of the planter on each 

und of cotton wool should be 1s. 5d. 
But the actual sum he receives is S$d. 
a certain loss to him of 84d. ; for if it ve 
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once granted, as it undoubtedly must, 
that 10 per cent. is the fair premium, all 
below it may be considered as taken out 


On the present State of the Cotion Colonies: 


of the funds of the proprietor. 


Such is the state of the British cotton- 


planter. That of his North Ameri- 


can rival is much superior. 


support, 


regulations of 


Situate in 
the midst of the necessaries of life, he 
depends on himself or his neighbours for 
He purchases 
cheaper rate, and imported his negroes 
at an inferior expence. Every thing 
diminishes the imtrinsic eost of cotton 
properties in the United States, and the 
reat Britain increase 


land at. a 


[Sept 4, 
the value of the produce. The limitsef 
this essay do not permit further details; , 
but should circumstances allow, they 
may perhaps be laid before the public, 
At present, it may suffice to state that 

_if the North Amefican planter nets 6d, 
ner ib., he can afford to cultivate cetton, 
Now the expences of cultivation, of na 
vigation, &c. ‘are very trifling. Hence he 
can always undersell the British planter, 


Similar local adventitious advantages . 


operate in favour of the Brazil planter, ” 
and his receipts from the greater fineness 
of his produce, are still higher. 


TABLE of the Prices of the best coTTON wooL, per lb. These of inferior quality sell from 2d, 

































































































































































to Sd. per ib. less. ( A.) 
PRICE. PRICE. PRICE. | 
Year| Low. | High. | Aver./Year| Low. | High.} Aver. |Yea: Low. | High. | Ave;: 
s. a. ee Aa teh or: ah. 5s. d. s. d- $s ad. \s. d. 
i781) 2 2) 4 4)2 7HI7911 512 611 931180112 4)/2 9]2 7 
|—2) 2 34| 3 0 2104) —2)111}2 4]/2 11—2]1 9 2 5/2 0 
—3}1 712'4 1 114}—311 6/2 0] 1 9} —s| 1 103} 2 1(|2 Of 
—4 1 8)2 0} 1 Of —4) 1 6] 1 73,1 Gs —4] 1:10] 2 O82 144 
—} 110) 2 3)2 Of —3}111)2 2/2 of —s} 1411] 2 7/2 2 
—O, 211) 210) 2 23 —6 1. oF 2 431 1 113] —6| 110] 2 9 {1 114 
—) 111) 2 8/2 4)—274 sie 612 13] —2] 1 98] 4 11 [1 10} 
—e) 1 7) 2 4/111) —8)2 5} 2 10:2 7] —sl110] 4 9/3 2 
: > 
~3 2 411 7)1 5)—92 1/4 813 1]/-9 1 8] sale 2 
1790 1 st} 1 6? ; alt 
ji?! i s| 1 53/1800 2 4/3 1] 2 si—10j1 5]2 43 
Taare of she several pu tits on every woes! coTToN WOOL, since they were first impesed | 
k Period. » British, |N.A.j + | Brazil, im 
- }N.A.inN.A.B. ; acne 
A.B Foreign. Brazil. Brazil Ships. 
July, 1799 s. d ‘s i gem 
7 ove » @, s. d. 
{ Sept. 1801. 8 9 6 6* 2 . Parr we: 
' 
May, 1202. uo - ae 
July, 1803, 10 6 7 10 15 0 
July, 1803, 
April, 1805. 16 8 17 8 25 0 
April, 1805. 
July, 1808. 
July, 1808, ahs 
othe present Time 95 2 
So 
Ju British ships it pays the same as British produce. 


3 Al. Ss, She, 


. 


B; itish bottom. 


§ Turkish 


Tt 11. 5s. wen direct, 211. 14d. indir 
T 


cotton pays the 


ect. 
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Tasre of coTTON imported annually into GREAT BRITAIN, from 1797 ¢o 1810. 


— 


"'(C) 





7 : 


Yea! British.’ 


North America. 


Brazil, Poreign, generally > 





i797] 6,918,153 Ibs. 





—8| 7,909,832 





—9| 7,529,882 





1800} 10,611,349. | 





—1j 11,261,014 





—2| +8,799,891 20% 


















































—3| 5,660,615 

—4| 20,529,878 | . di 

—5| 21,146,870... | $4,798,120 lbs] 8,198,720 Ibs] 865,100 Ibs. | 
—6| 19,383,580... | $4,745,760 7,648,320 | 2,018,136 “| 
—7| 22,653,270. | 47,739,440 | 2,920,880 | 3,889,740 
—8| 18,168,270... | 10,435,600 7,622,720 |, 4,843,080. | 
—9| 19,095,980 | 41,477,520 | 23,467,200. | 14,996,110 
=10) | a F 
The condition to which the cotton- but was very unsteady. The average of 


planter is‘reduced, as well as the nature 
of his claims, having been already stated, 
the next object of attention is his former 
situation, which is’ best. tearnt from the 
preceding tables. ‘The most superficial 
observer must be’ struck with the first 
of these, Containing the prices of cotton- 
wool from the year 1781 to 1809. 

Although the annual average fluctu- 
ated very considerably from the com- 
menceinent of that period to the year 
1788, it never was less than 1s. 11d. 
per lb. while, on a majority of years, it 
exceeded 2s. making a total average of 
4s. 23d. per Ib, 

During the next eight years, (from 
1788 to 1796) the political derangements 
of Europe produced severe consequences 
-- the colonists. In 1789, cotton-wool 
ell to an average of 1s. 5d. In the 
subsequent years it rose as high as 2s. 


1s. Gd. 


the whole term, was a fraction more than 
per Ib. 


The horizon of the planter seems to 


‘have been illumined for the next five 


years (until 1801); for the minimum of 
the annual average was, during that time, 
9s. 7d. and the maximum $s. 1d., and 
the total average 2s. 74d. 

In the year of peace it fell to the 
average of 2s. From that year to 1807, 


-it fluctuated between 1s. 104d. and 2s. 


Qid., averaging, upon the whole, . 2s. 
per lbs r 
The prices during 1808 and 1809 were 


better, but cannot be admitted intoa 


general statement, as they-originated ia 
causes so novel and unnatural, that a re. 
currence of them cannot be expected 
during another cengury. 

The average of-the current year jg 
below 1s. 10d. and will probably be 





—_—~ 


* Th; — ° — ; 
his head comprises East Ind:an cotton, of which considerable quantities have been ime 


o+ thawing the quantity in each year. 


of Demerary, | 
the importation to our own produce. On the 


Aaatity immediately increased. 


eee likewise in the years preceding 1805, and in 1810, but we have not any documents at 
t 


he extraordinary diminution of these two years, arose from the cession of the colonies 
ss¢quibo, Berbice, and Surinam, to Holland; and from the war, which confined 


re-capture of the above-named colonies, the 
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still less, as the quantity imported of 
foreign, cotton is rapidly encreasing. 
The natural consequence of which, isa 
diminution of price. 

During the first term marked out, 
(from 1781 to 1788, inclusive) cotton 
wool, as has been already remarked, 
sold on an average at 2s. 2$d. At that 
time, no duties were levied. Every arti- 
cle required by the colonies was much 
cheaper. Navigation charges were 
equally small;~and the peace which 


then existed, favoured the manufac- 


tories at home,~ which benefited: the 
planter. , 

The actual expenditure was, of course, 
much inferior to what it now is, while 
the price was higher. 

It may be assumed, as a broad and 
incontrovertible ‘fact, that the price of 
every article is double what it was in 
1781. The plafitation charges may 
therefore be stated at one-half of what 
they are according to a preceding state- 
ment, thatis at Sid. per lb. of cotton 
woul; and supposing the mercantile 
charges to have been the same as they 
now are, they, after deduction of 2d. for 
the duties, are 54d. per lb. Thus, the 
gross charges upon every pound of cotton 
wool, would then haye been 9d. which 
leaves 1s. 53d. of actual receipt to the 


_ planter of that time. 


Lest this mode of estimating be not 
admissable, let another be adopted, and 
the results will be found nearly the 
same. Among mercantile people, four- 
“pence per lb. was generally supposed 
sufficient to cover all the difference 
between war and peace charges. This, 
it must be remarked, was previous to the 

resent war, since which the duty has 

en nearly doubled on British cotton, 
About one-penny per lb. may therefore 
be added to the estimate of the mer. 
chants, which increases it to 5d. per 
Ib. When this is deducted from 1s. 
24d. the present expences, 94d. will re- 
main as the real expence of the former 
period; and the additional half-penn 
may be considered equivalent to the 
enbanced price of every necessary for 
the estates, though it is in fact be. 
low it. ) 

The cotton-planter of these eight 
Years received 1s. 544. which, from the 
diminished value ot money, was equal 
to at least one-half more than it 
bow is. 
_ The second period, though less favoured 
in point of actual receipt, was equally so 
by the anferiority of every description of 








expence, and by the .non-impogiti : 
duties, as the gross proceeds’ of sale 
averaged a fraction™more than Js, 84, 
peclb, The.clear receipt, was the 
about nine-pence, Had the planteg not 
been favoured, as,he fortunately 
fate which now seems to impend 
hin, would have been then i 
ed, and with less destructive effects to 
the state. It has-been: his lot-to have 
his hopes raised to the highest pitch, and 
then, by a refinement in-cruelty, to have 
them dashed away with tlie midest 
vielence. ! | 

The expences ‘were somewhat em 
creased -during the third series (fre 
1796 to 1802) about the middle of 
(in 1799) a duty of 8s. 9d. per 100lbs, 
or of a fraction more than. 1d. per Ib. 
was- im on British cotton wool ; 
while, strange to tell, 6s. 6d. per ot 2 
or about 3d. perlb. wasiaid on : 
produce in American. bottoms, The 
average price was 2s. 74d. If the 
whole expence amounted to 1s. 2d, which 
it cértainly did not, the planter netted 
1s. 54d. which was quite equal to his 
wants or his wishes. 






The diminution of charges du the 
short-lived peace of Amiens, renee 
to a certain extent, the smallness of the 
price, which was only 2s. per lb. They 
were about 10d. per Ib, which left 1s,2d. 
for the proprietor, > af 
From the renewal of hostilities, 
1808, while 2s. per Ib. has. been, the 
average price of cotton wool, every thing 
has happened.to diminish the planter’ 
funds, For, immediately on the pret 
ing out of the war, a duty of 10s: / 
per 100lbs, or 14d. per lb. was laid op 
British, and 7s. 10d. per 100lbs. or ii. 
and a fraction, on American cotton 1) 
American bottoms. . 
_In 1805, this highly improper distinc: 
tion in favour of the latter ceased, 4 
the duties were increased to 16s. 00 
per 100lbs. or 2d. and a fraction per Ibe 
on British, and 17s. 8d. pert 100Ibs, of 


y about 24d. per lb. on American produce. 


Both, however, are on equal terms 
when the latter is imported: in British 
bottoms. The duty on British product 
was in the following year raised to 
10d. and has continued steadily the 
same; that an American cotton * 
first (in 1808) raised to 17s. 10d: pe 
100|bs. or 2d: per Ib. and fately to 205 
Sd. per 100lbs. or about 24d. per We 
when imported directly, and 21s. 1d. 
per 1001bs. or a fraction mre than 2 
per iby wuen induectly.. The former 
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inequality, when imported in British 
shipping, is still retained. 

The Brazilian cotton growers enjoy 
similar privileges, when they employ 
British vessels; but pay il. 5s, 2d. per 
100lbs. or Sd. per |b. in their own 
shipping. 

The British cotton proprietors have 
therefore been receiving only 10d. per !b. 
during that period, which, however in- 
adequate, is superior to his present 
receipt, and would not have been so 
high, had the average been made only for 
the three last years, excluding 1808 and 
1809 for the reasons already assigned. 
It has been shewn, in a preceding page, 
to have been no more than 1s, 11d. 

Before this part of the subject is 
closed, it may be worthy of attention to 
refer to the Table C. in which a state- 
ment is given of the quantities of cotton 
imported into this country. From 1804 
to the present time, the British have 
steadily averaged about 204 millions of 
pounds, while America vacillated from 
104 to 474 millions, as caprice dictated. 
The increase is going on;.and early in 
May, it was 4th.more than it had been 
last year. 

The Brazil cotton has suddenly increa- 
se] from 74 millions of pounds to about 
234 millions. 

That from India, &c. from about 44 to 
144 millions of pounds. 

These facts need no comment; they 
speak for themselves on terms too unequi= 
vucal to be misunderstood. 

| 
For the Moarthly Magazine. 
LETTERS DRSCRIPTIVE Of CHELTENHAM, 
and tis vicinity.—No. V. 
Cheltenbam, August 10, 1808. 

YNSATISFLED with the cursory 
view which we had already taken 
of Sudeley Castle, I eargerly hastened 
thither on the following morning to take 
& solitary survey of this beautiful pile. 
The dilapidated remains of that exqui- 
site piece of Gothic architecture, ouce, 
a.as! a»propriated to sacred uses, soon 
rivetted my attention, and while | mused 
On the instability of all earthly things, I 
estowed a tributary sigh upon the ashes 
of the illustrious dead, that even now re- 
Pose within its shattered walls. I ene 
tered it with an indescribable feeling 
of reverence and of indignation; and as 
ewes with pensive pleasure over the 
the r a grave of the nape Katherine, 
} oem aucholy aspect of the surrounding 
nn S insensitly diffused over my mind 
posmy influence. On the right, the 
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dismantled niches that were once deco- 
rated with the sepulchral memorials of 
the noble family of Chandos, are still 
visible, in one of which, the mutilated 
trunk of a female figure yet remains. 
On the left, a large block of alabaster 


points out the probable situation of the - 


monument of Katherine Parr, 

The page of history presents few pare 
ticulars respecting this exemplary woman. 
A dreadful detail of intrigues and fac- 
tions, of rapine and slaughter, allows 
but small space for the delineation of 
characters that have added to the lustre 
of eminent stations—the practice of vir- 
tues that ought to have endeared their 
memories to the latest posterity. I shall 
therefore refer to my portfolio, and cole 
lect, for your perusal, such brief notices 
of her life, as my desultory reading may 
have casvally furnished. 

It is hardly necessary to premise, that 
Katherine was the eldest daughter of sir 
Thomas Parr, of Kendal, in Westmore- 
land, who carefully heightened her pers 
sonal attractions with the _ irresistible 
charm of a well-cultivated understand. 
ing. At this period, the learned ‘lan. 
guages were the only avenues to literary 
knowledge, and an intimate acquaintance 


with the writers of antiquity was the 


most fashionable female accomplishment. 
The fine talents of Katherine, thus hap- 
pily improved, shone conspicuously forth 
at an early age, and she soon acquired 
considerable celebrity, both for the su- 
periority of her sense, and the extent of 
her learning. Indeed, the sixteenth cen. 
tury produced more women eminent for 
erudition, than any subsequent period; 
and I most cordially agree with the ele- 
gant author of the Persian Letters, “ that 
in a country where women are admitted 
to a familiar and constant share in every 
active scene of life, particular care should 
betaken with their education, to cultivate 
their reason, and form their hearts, that 
they may be equal to the part they have 
to act:” and I think it may taily be 
questioned, whether the solid attaim- 
ments of the old school are not better 
calculated to produce this desirable end, 
than all the superficial frippery of mo- 
dern accomplishments, . 
Katherine is said to have been twice 
married before she was advanced to the 
throne. Her first husband was the son 
of Edward lord Borough, who died 
young, and of whom littie is known, 
Her second was John lord Latimer, 
who had been previously married, and 


of whom I only know that he was se- 
lecied 
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lected by the rebels in Ask’s insurrec- 
tion, called the Pilgrimage of Grace, to 
treat for them with the duke of Norfolk, 
and that he died in 1542, which was 
soon after his marriage. Katherine was 
always distinguished for piety, and em- 
braced early the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, which were then speedily gain- 
ing ground. L know not on what occa- 
sion she first attracted the notice of the 
king (Henry VIIT.); but it appears that 
the infidelity of bis late wife had deter. 
mined him to select for his sixth, not 
only awoman of unblemished reputation, 
but one whose conduct had before given 
sroof of the strictest conjugal integrity. 
Jer union with Henry took place at 
Hampton-court, on the 12th ot June, 
1543, when she was probably in her 
S$4th vear, From this time she devoted 
herself with the most assiduous attention, 
to the anxious cares of the dangerous 
station on which slie had entered. Her 
amiable manners and conciliating de- 
powers secured the affection of her 
usband, while the charms of her con- 
versation soothed his mind, and allevi- 
ated his sufferings. Her religious opi- 
nions however did not agree with his, 
and on those points he was, and would 
be, absolute. This, notwithstanding her 
cautious prudence, was observed with 
malicious satisfaction by many about 
the court; and the wily bishop of Win- 
chester at length decided upon her de- 
struction, She was therefore privately 
accused of holding unlawful tenets, and 
of reading heretical books. Some of her 
conversations with the king seemed to 
give colour to these accusauions, and his 
jidighation was immediately roused. A 
warrant was accordingly made out for 
her commitment to theTower, and it was 
doubtless the intention of the bishop to 
have bro. ght her ultimately to the stake. 
Accident, however, disclosed to her the 
unpending danyer, and indisposition was 
the consequence of this discos ery. The 
hing, as ul retaining his tormer tender. 
hess, not only made her a kind visit, but 
dispatched bis own physician to attend 
an? Rachie see cthgen worthy man, 
ol to to 2 - ig , " secret cause 
Bes : aay, | ie § wortly alter suught 
sujet wan son intaced tor eee 
; “ts oduced for discus. 


Sion, : ith gre: 
ton, ind she then, with great address, so 
completely sat 


ished his scruples, that a 
hearty reconciliation took pl 


th tu, and she afterw 
au ascendancy over bh 


ace between 
ards acquired such 
Ww, that her enemies 
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thus bafiled, never again attempted tp 
lessen her in the king’s estimation, 

Her personal attendance on herhus 
band during the short period that she 
was his nurse rather than bis wife, must 
necessarily have been fatiguing, and the 
ceremoniais connected with her elevated 
station, of course, occupied much of her 
time; yet Katherine found opportunities 
to pursue her favourite studies, and en. 
deavoured to enlighten the dark hemi- 
sphere in which she was placed by the 
publication of several devotional pro 
ductions, that do equal credit to her un 
derstanding and her piety. The atten- 
tion which she paid to the best theolo. 
gical writers is evinced by her book of 
“ Prayers and Meditations, collected out 
of Holy Works,” which she published in 
1545, and which also contains fifteen 
psalms composed in imitation of those 
of David, on particular subjects. This 
work was the same year translated by 
the princess, (afterwards queen) Eliza- 
beth,* into Latin, French, and Italian; 
aud her manuscript, which is dedicated 
to her father, is still preserved. Kathe. 
rine also translated and published “A 
goulie exposition of the filty-first Psalm, 
which Hierom of Ferrary made at the 
latter end of his days,” and to this she 
has annexed some smaller pieces of her 
own composition, A manuscript that 
was found among her papers after her 
decease, is also in print, entitled “Queen 
Katherine Parre’s Lamentations of @ 
Sinner, bewailing the Ignorance of her 
blind Life.” ‘This is a relic of great 
value, Inasmuch as it relates principally 
to hérself, and contains a genuine por 
trait of a comprehensive and reflecting 
mind, reviewing with regret its former 
wanderings amidst the dark mazes 0 
superstition, and hailing with geateful Joy 
its approach to light and truth. 

So great was the queen’s desire to proe 
mote a free examination of the Scnp 
tures, as the best means of exposing those 
errors which ignorance had hitherto 
fostered, that she caused the paraphrase 
of Erasmus on the New Testament, 
be translated into English at her ow? 
expense, and even engaged the princess 
Mary (afterwards queen) to undertake 
that part of it which related to the gospel 
of St. John. This task the princess }s 
said to have performed most admirably, 
and indeed so much was a taste for let 
ters then cultivated among women ° 





ed 


* She was then only twelve years old. | 
distincuoa 
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distinction, that in a curious preface pre- 
fixed to this part of the work, and ad- 
dressed to the queen, the writer observes, 
“that itis now a common thing to see 
young virgins so trained in the study of 
good letters, that they willingly set all 
other vain pastimes at nought, for learne 
ing’s sake.” An elegant Latin letter, 
written by the queen te the princess, on 
the subject of this translation, is yet ex- 
tant, and proves by the kind and en- 
dearing terms in which it is couched, 
low much she endeavoured to conciliate 
her affection. The estimation in which 
she was held by the prince (afterwards 
Edward VI.) is also clearly indicated by 
the Latin letter written to her by this 
promising youth, in his ninth year, ex- 
pressing his thanks for her kind present 
of the king’s and her own picture as a 
new year’s gift. The princess Elizabeth 
also proved her regard, by dedicating to 
her her first hterary attempt, entitled 
“ The Mirrour, or Glasse of the Synneful 
Soule,” which she translated out of 
French verse, into English prose, when 
only in her eleventh year.* 

Such was the zeal of the queen for the 
improvement of literature, and the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, that she con- 
stantly exerted the influence that she had 
acquired over her husband, for the wisest 
and most salutary purposes. ‘The par- 
jiament having consigned all colleges, 
&c. to the king’s disposal, the university 
of Cambridge, apprehensive of annihi- 
lation, addressed the queen to intercede 
in their behalf. Her exertions were suc- 
cessful, and she communicated the king’s 
favour to them in a sensible and well- 
written letter, which is still on record. 
Hier chaplains were selected with great 
care, and were men eminent for piety 
and learning. During Lent, her custom 
was to have a sermon preached every 
afternoon, in her chamber, which was 
then accessible to such of the ladies in 
waiting, as were disposed to attend. 
_ The king, during his last expedition 
into France, left Katherine regent at 

me, and soon after his return, she was 
released by his death from the fatigue 
and uncertainty of her exalted situation. 


———— 





* A copy of this work, in small quarto, 
Written by the princess, on vellum, and 
bound in bive and silver embroidery, is pre- 
served in the Bodleian library at Oxford. It 
IS dedicated, “*to our moste noble and vere 
fous quene Katerin, Elizabeth her humble 


Ciughter wishett iciti 
lasting joye.” t 1 perpetual felicitie and evere 
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She retained the king’s affection, which 
had been before so capricious, to the 
last; and his will, which was dated only 
a month before his death, exhibits a flat- 
tering panegyric on her many excellent 
qualities. Eventful, however, as was 
the former part of the queen’s life, the 
close of it was destined to be still more 
calamitous, Her unhappy union with 
lord Seymour, together with some acs 
count of ker death and burial, will fora 
the subject of my next letter. 
(ST — 

For the Monthlu Magazine. 
LYCEUM OF ANCIENT LITERA- 
TURE,.—No. XXXI. 
(Concluded from page 34.) 
-lmatory Poets.—CaTULLUS. 

IIE professed admirers of Catullus 

have endeavoured to acquit him off 

this charge; at least, of being intentionally 
guilty. It is admitted, that he was of a 
gay and amorous temper; but it is said 
that, toinfer the character of the man from 
the looseness of his writings, is precisely 
what he has, as well as Ovid* and Mare 
tialt cautioned his readers not to do, in 
one of his pieces addressed to Furius and 
Aurelius, who probably had rallied him 
upon the subject.{ This piece has gee 
nerally been adduced as an apology for 
some of the more indecent carmina, 
where the indecency lies more in the 
words than in the sense. Obscenity, 
among the ancients, in the lighter spe- 
cies of composition, was not only tole- 
rated, but even required; and what Ca- 
tullus has said in the carmen last alluded 
to, was probably the general opinion of 
his time: 
Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum ; versiculos nihil necesse est : 
Qui tum denique habent salem ac leporem 
Si sint molliculi & parum pudici. 


And it appears to have been prevalent 
in the age of Pliny the Younger, who, 
sending some hendecasyllables to his 
friend Paternus, observes to him: «R¥ 
guibus tamen st nonulla tibi pauld petus 
lantiora videbuntur, ertt eruditionis tue 
cogitare, summos illos et gravissimos viros, 
gui talia scripserunt, non modo lascivia 
rerum, sed ne nudis quidem verbis absti- 
nuisse: gue nos refugimus, non quia sevé~ 





7 


* Crede mihi, distant mores acarmine-nostris 
Vita verecunda est, Musa jocosa, mihi. 
Trist. 2, 
We have noticed this in our account of Ovid, 
in a former Number. 
+ Mart. Epig. 36, lib, 4. 
} Carm. 10. > & 
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riores, sed guia timidiores sumus. Scimus 
alioque hujus opuscuds iilam esse verisseman 
legem, quam Cucullus expressit.* Here 
we see even the grave sententious Pliny 
contenting himself with the omission of 
a practice which, however improper and 
unworthy of real genius, he does not pre- 
sume to condemn. ‘That it existed, 
these and many other authorities which 
might be adduced, sufliciently demon- 
strate. But it is equally true that Ca- 
tullus bas, more than any other cotem- 
porary poet, indulged in this licentious- 
ness of his age. 

But proceed we now to consider the 
poct of Verona in bis more serious com- 
positions, Catullus is not always the 
gay and enamoured writer whoin love 
Inspires, or satire misleads. In some of 
Ins pieces he is tender and delicate. 
"hat on Lesbia’s Sparrow} is remarkable 
for its wit and beauty. Some writers 
have affected to insinuate that the plea- 
Santry it contains is tinctured with that 
Jibidinous vei too prevalent in the wri- 
tings of this author. But we confess 
that we can see po positive grounds for 
this assertion. As itis short, we insert 
it as a specimen of the better style of 
Catullus: 

Pesser delicia mew puellz, 

Q©uicum ludere, quem in sinu tenere 
3u0i primum digitum dare adpetenti 
Et acres solet incitare morsus: 

Quum desiderio meo nitenti 

Carum nescio quid lubet jocari, 

Ut solatiolum sui doloris 
Credo, ut tum gravis acquiescat ardor: 
Tecum ludere, sicut ipsa, posse, 

Et tristes animi levare curas, 
Tam gratum est mihi, quam ferunt puella 
Pernici aureolum fuisse malum, 


Quod zonam soluit diu ligatam. 


Where a composition, without any mani- 
fest injury to the text, will bear a good 
and commendable sense, it is surely the 
Safest and most candid way to give it 
such mterpretation. The fourth, in praise 
of Ais Pnnace, written on the vessel which 
conveyed him frouf Bithynia to Italy, 
has many passages of fine Grecian elo- 
quence, which alone would entitle bim 
to the appellation of Doctus.| The 
eichthS is one of the most elegant and 
tender in the volume. We may also 
notice the Cermen ad Dianum,§ which 


—_— «+ ~———- + 


. F pist. 14. lib. 4. } 





+ Carn 2. . 
$ Quoi for Cui. 
]. Vulpius in loco, 
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Scaliger thinks was written on the same 
occasion with the famous Carmen seculare 
of Horace; but a little attention to chro. 
nology will evince the absurdity of this 
conjecture. It is more probable that 
this piece was never intended for a se. 
cular ode, but composed for some par. 
ticular festival in honour of the goddess, 
The forty-second* is perhaps one of the 
loveliest little poems that ever graced 
the Roman tongue. The Julia et Manlit 
Epithalamium,t one of the longest pieces 
in the volume, is unusually spirited, and 
is, perhaps, the best specimen we have 
of the ancient wedding-song. It is im 
mediately followed by the Carmen Nup. 
tiale, which is supposed to have becn 
written upon the same occasion. Many 
editors, particularly among the French, 
make this piece the principal part of the 
epithalamium on Julia and Manlius, 
bringing in the preceding carmen by way 
of chorus. But this arrangement 1s not 
adopted by the German or English come 
mentators. In this carmen is that beau- 
tiful comparison, which no reader of taste 
or feeling can read without emotion; 

Ut flos in septis secretus nasci‘ar hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro, © 
Quem mulcent aura, firmat sol, educat imber, 
Multi illum -puer, multe optavere puelles 
Idem cum tenui carptus defioruit ungul, 
Nulli illum pueri, null optavere puclla: 
Sic virgo dum intacta manet, tum Cara Suls, sed 
Cum castum amisit polluto corpore florem, 
Nec pueris jucunda manet, nec cara puellis, 


The 60th carmen de Aty, is a very singu 
lar composition in galliambics.} Ca- 
tullus relates the history of the beautiful 
Atys differently from any other author.§ 
The diction is highly finished, and the 
complaints of Atys, however extrae 
ordinary may appear the misfortune 
of this fabulous personage, are tender 
and affecting. Gibbon the historian, 





— 


* De Acme et Septimio. 

t+ Carm. 58. The epithalamium was a poem 
sung by youths, or virgins, or both, when the 
bride was brought to the, bridegroom, and 
placed in the thalamus. Apoilo was said to 
have written the first among the Greeks, 08 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. Te 
most ancient in Latin that we know of, 1s this 
of Catullus, 

} This metre usually consists of an ana 
pest or spondee ; then two iambics, with a long 
Catalectic syllable ; to.which are again added 
Qn anapest and two iambics, as Vice verisy 
fawoni glacies resolvitur. Soraetimes, that the 
verse may run more rapidly, a tribrachus }§ 
put inthe last foot for an iambic, as Supe! 
wecies Atys celeri rate maria. 

§ See Ovid, Fast. 9 & Metam.10. 
speaking 
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speaking of the — allegorizing spirit 
of the Jater Platonists, who constantly 
inwove philosophic fable with their poly- 
theistical mythology, says, “ But all the 
allegories which ever issued from the 
Platonic school, are not worth this short 
poem of Catullus. The transition of 
Atys, from the wildest enthusiasm to 
sober pathetic complaint for his irre- 
trievable loss, must inspire a man with 
pity, and an eunuch with despair.”* The 
Gist carmen is a long poem in heroic 
verse, upon the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, and has therefore sometimes been 
erroneously termed an epithalamium ; but 
it wants the chorus of virgins. The in- 
troduction of the famous story of the 
Argonauts, has induced many of the old 
editors to style it argonautica, after the 
manner of Orpheus. In describing the 
nuptial bed, Catullus takes occasion to 
recount the story of Theseus and Ariadne, 
in a beautiful though long episode, which 
embraces more than one half of the 
poem. If this be a fault, it is amply 
compensated by the admirable manner 
in which the story is told, At the con. 
clusion, the poet brings in the Fates 
chaunting a kind of hymeneal congratu- 
latory song; an imagery which has a 
striking and pleasing effect. It is with 
great appearance of reason conjectured 
by Vossius, that this piece, as well as the 
59th carmen, was copied from the wri- 
tings of Sappho, which are known to have 
formed the chief delight of Catullus. 

In his epigrams he may be said to be 
nore successful than Martial. This is a 
species of writing which admits of no 
gradations; to please, it must be excel- 
lent. It is generally founded upon some 
delicate turn, or lucky word. The Greeks 
appear to have had a different coucep- 
tion of the epigram from the Romans. 
The Greek epigram mostly turns upon 
some thought that is at once natural and 
subtle: the Latin, by a false taste that 
began to prevail in the decay of pure 
Latinity, endeavours to catch attention by 
soe unexpected word which is called a 
point, Catullus copied the Greeks, who 
a a better model, and maintains 
ons of nature and simplicity in 

Pines epigram, however keen or sar- 
Moun in general the effect of 
in eae a is merely to terminate 
eats thought by some striking 
“ka, n. He is, therefore, by good 


1. . : 
wee infinitely less esteemed than Ca- 
S. 


oe 
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Kom. Emp. vol. ii, ch. 23. note 1% 





This short review of the poems of Ca- 
tullus may satisfy the reader, that though 
generally considered as a trifling writer 
of occasional odes, he has merit of a 
higher kind. Had he from inclination 
been less addicted to the excesses of his 
aze, and applied his mind to serious stu 
dies, he might have ranked with the best 
poets of that splendid zra which was 
now rapidly approaching. In his better 
pieces, he has infinitely more vigour than 
Virgil; in others he is light and playful 
as Horace, warm and tender as Ovid, 
keen and sarcastic as Martial. In ge- 
neral, there is au easy appearance of 
style, which proves that he wrote without 
much labour or premeditation. He is 
sometimes harsh and unpolished; but it 
must be recollected, that poetry was then 
comparatively in its infancy among the 
Romans. 

Catullus is generally printed with Ti- 
bullus and Propertius. The following 
are the editions which contain Ais works 
only, 


Catullus, Fol. Parma, 1473. Edit. Princepte 

Fol. Venet. 1487, 1493, 1500. 

ab Achille Statio 8vo. Venet. 1554 
1566. 

Vossii. Lond. 1684, 4to. 

Vulbpii. edit. opt. 4:0. Patavii, 1757. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazines 
SIR, 


I HAVE often thought, that wholesale 
booksellers do not give their retail 
customers the same advantages as other 
retail trades enjoy, by supplying reading 
societies, and private individuals them- 
selves, at wholesale prices. ‘This greatly 
injures the retail bookseller, and does 
not benefit the wholesale houses. Forg 
when reading societies, or private in 
dividuals, have an inclination fora book, 
or a quantity of books, they would pure 
chase them of the local bookseller at the 
retail price, could they not procure them 
in London at a cheaper rate. Of course, 
the wholesale houses would not be in- 
jured by refusing books at the trade 
price except when they are to be again 
retailed, as those who want books would 
then regularly apply to the retail book- 
seller. ‘Thus, all the Looks must be pro- 
cured from the same source; and while 
the wholesale dealer’s advantages are by 
no means diminished, those vf the ree 
tailer are justly increased. 

* Liverpool, BrsLiopota. 


Aug. 1, 1810. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


On two means proposed for BETTERING 
the conpition of the poor, and at the 
sume time promoting PUBLIC SECURITY, 
and the PRESERVATION Of: PROPERTY 
and LIFE. 


ALLUDE to two proposals in the 
|] Monthly Magazine for April, 
swned “Common Sense.” Ot the prace 
ticability of the first proposal of build- 
ing inland cottages along the road, [ 
own, LE doubt. [ think that it would carry 
the poor too far from any labour but 
that on the roads, in most instances, and 
too far from their neighbours; but that 
of marine cottages for maimed or de- 
crepid seamen, or their families, seems 
to be almost wholly clear of diiiculty or 
objection, and to present great and pe- 
cular advantages of every kind. Add to 
it the plan of Lord Nelson, for a register 
of seamen, and an annual new-year’s 
donation to each, after a certain number 
of years service, as recorded in his Life 
by Mr. M‘Arthur: and I think all pre. 
tence would be done away, for the un- 
coustitutional practice of impressing, 
and the comforts and increase of this so 
highly valuable class of society, together 
with the public benefit, happiness, and 
security, would be exceedingly pro- 
mioted. 





On ROTATORY, as zmplying PROGRESSIVE 
MOLION. 


Some time (I believe two or three 
years back) I sent you a_ theorem, 
which I think was nearly thus: “ Whether 
on revolving bodies, rotatory did not im- 
ply progressive motion;” of which the 
couverse is, Whether progressive motion 
bemg ascertained, rotatory be not im- 
pled. 

It seems this was not thought worthy 
of msertion; yet it is evidently of the 
Most extensive application to primary 
and secondary planets, io comets, to the 
sun himself, and probably to all the 
fixed stars, since im many of these hoth 
the motions are ascertained: in othe rs, 
a principle can be deduced, a priori, 
irom the laws of motion, one being 
fuund, the other wit be infk rred, s 

I dia not then know that the great 
astronomer of France, lately deceased, 
Ja ande, had, in terins, aleued trom this 
princi le at the rotatory motion of the 
sun, as ascertaincd by his spots, to 
&@ progressive motion of tiat Vast lumie 
nary. Baur having lately hecome se 
sessed ol several volumes of the Journal 
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Encyclopédique, through the attention 
of a friend, I have had the ratification 
of finding this idea confirmed from the 
history of the Royal Academy of Scien. 
ces at Paris, for the year 1776, with Me. 
moirs of Mathematics and Natural His 
tory, for the same year. 

Memoir on the Spots of the Sun, and his 

Rotation. By M. ve Latanope, 

I give his words. —* Le mouvement 
de rotation, consideré comme l'eiet 
physique dune cause quelconque, est, 
dit-il, produit par une impulsion come 
muniquée hors du centre. Jean Ber. 
nouilli calcule pour chaque planete le 
point ov cette force doit étre appliquée 
@ proportion de la vitesse de sa rotation: 
mais une force quelcouque imprimée a 
un corps et capable a le faire tourner 
autour de son centre, ne peut manquer 
aussi de deplacer Je centre: et l’on ne 
sgauroit concevoir l’un sans l’antre. Il 
paroit donc trés-vraisemblable que le 
soleil a un mouvement réel dans |’ espace 
alsolu”, 

“‘The motion in rotation, considered 
as a physical effect of any cause whatever, 
is produced by an impulse ovr of the 
centre. John Bernoulli has calculated 
for each planet the point of application 
of such impulse, in proportion to its r- 
tatory velocity: but any force what 
ever, impressed on a body, and capable 
of causing it to turn on its centre, cannot 
fail at the same time to displace the cen- 
tre, (that is, relatively to absolute space, 
or to give it a progressive motion.) It 
appears, therefore, highly probable, that 
the sun has a real motion in absolute 
Space,” 

Ife then proceeds to shew, that as 
the sun would draw with it the planets 
and comets, we could not be sensible of 
this his progressive motion, otherwise 
than by approach or recess, with respect 
to any of the fixed stars. And from theif 
astonishing distance, this must be very 
nearly invisible, unless on a great length 
of time. 

_ Dr. Herschel has proved this inves 
tigation, and has greatly strengthened 
the proof by the evidence of accumula 
tive observations and results, most care- 
fully classed and compared. . 

La Lande, in the same memoir, nouces 
that a progressive motion of Arcturus 
of only 4’ 5” or 245” in a century, would 
give a real central motion of eighty unil- 
lions of leagues in each year. 
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Being now on this subject, I would 
‘ust mention, that with repeated trials, 
have scarcely ever seen any spots on 
the sun, fiom October 1807, up to this 


time. Carpet Lorrrt. 
Yroston-hall, July 23, 1810. 
ie 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


VISIT Of GN ANTIQUARY (0 LONDON. 
‘T is an eccentric commencement of a 
lctter to quote two passages in an 
abrupt form: one is from Voltaire, “TL 
speak what I think, and care very little 
whether others think as [ do;” and the 
other, “ That there is no disputation in 
matters of taste.” 

From business and pleasure united, I 
have just made an excursion to the me- 
tropolis, Whatever pleasure pastoral 
poets may derive from beholding lazy 
Tityrus piping under a tree, I confess 
ythat I had full as much inclination to 
hear the music of Bow bells, and behold 
the beauties of Kensington-garden girls, 
who luckily did not live in the time of a 
calumniating poet, who, without heed 
of stander, would probably Have styled 
them, as he did romping Galatea, lascive 
puelle. And this, though they are only 
liarmless 
s* White-rob’d misses, ambling two and two, 


Nodding to booted beaux, How doy how 
do?” . 


I had scarcely been in London an hour, 
betore | was urged with, “ You will go 
and see the Duke of Bedford’s statue; the 
New Theatre, the Townley Collection; 
aud the Louur-inehand Club: the present 
dons of London. The last of these visits 
I declined for the fullowing reason, very 
scnsibiv. given by a stage-coachman. 
“Gentlemen (he said) often mount our 
box with an inclination to -bécome 
adepts in driving curricles, phaetons, 
&c. but they are quite mistaken. 
Stage-coaches are heavy burdens, and 
our task 1s to muke every horse do his 
duty: but the light open carriages of 
xentlemen, are lithe more than wheel- 
barrows at the heels of liurses, aud driv- 
lug these, is chiefly to restrain the horses 
from mischief.” Donkies, as is weil 
‘nown, are very prone to gib; and how- 
ever antusing may be the pranks which 
they play in their sulky momenis, Iam 
ehned to think that the Eton boy, who 
arely dashed among them with his team 
pe regaten is not ta be considered with 

‘aun smile in the spiritof Fun, but as 
Presenting a good example for the mo- 


dera Jelus, by fotieg them plenty of 
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useful occupation—that of curing the res- 
tiveness of asses. ‘This is no trifling 
consideration, when it is known that a 
donkey has lately been sold for the enor- 
mous sum of fifteen guineas, Forsaking 
then, any idea of entertainment from 
merely seeing carriages and four driven 
by gentlemen, I repaired to the s 
where stands the sad memorial of the 
noble patron of the useful arts—the Eng- 
lish Triptolemus, who in the days of 
mythology, (trom the policy of sound 
patriotism,) would have been honoured 
witha temple. I confess, that I could 
not advance to the spot without the 
most melancholy sensations. I recol- 
lected the untimely fate, the short-lived 
bloom, of this bright flower of family, 
opulence, and merit. The execution of 
the statue appeared to me to confer 
honour upon the artist, and the orna- 
ments to be periectiy comceident. Sonie 
powerful reasons may, however, conduce 
to prevent the possibility of sound cri- 
ticism, First, the statue is of bronze, 
which was not the general custom of the 
ancients; and, by no means, shows exe. 
cution like marble, Lt sinks through 
darkness all the small parts, and is cers 
tainly not the best form. Nobody would 
desire the Venus, Apollo, Meleager, &c. 
to be changed in materials: though it 
perhaps would be eligible in a Hercules, 
or figures which exhibit much muscle, 
Secondly, this statue stands so high, that 
the view teazes the spectator with the 
bare outline of a human figure. In mo. 
dern statuary, there 1s often no attitude, 
no character, no allusion to any thing 
from position. Either they sit and look 
as tamely as if they were at dinner, or 
they extend one ain, and only want a 
fishing-rod, to have the gracetul attitude 
of anglers. This taste was no doubt 
derived from days when those white or 
gilt sticks, cailed truncheons, were in 
vogue. Tam aware, that although Hope 
gazes upon a rose-bud, and the Philo: o- 
pher declines the head, such character. 
istic representations are mostly limited 
to deified and allegorical figures; yet the 
plough upon which the statue rests the 
hand, might cause it to pass fora Cincine 
natus, were it excavated in Ttaly. The 
statue looks straight forward, like 
Charles I, at Charing Cross, and many 
others, in unmeaning vacancy. I do not 
say that a Bakewell ram would well suit 
the genius of sculpture, and that the 
duke’s eye could be directed to it; but, 
in my Opinion, some character should 
haye been given to the statue. Jam not 
speaking 
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speaking of the execution, and therefore 
do not question the genius of the artist 5 
but tame attitude does not lie within the 
perfections of the art. The inscription 
too, does not please me, It it said, that 
the noted Sarah duchess of Marlborough, 
offered five hundred pounds in vain, for 
an adequate eulogy of the British pro- 
totype of Buonaparte. It appears to 
me, that the simple words of common 
life, “ the great duke of Marlborough,” 
“the great duke of Bedford,” without 
addition, imply more than volumes of 
elaborate panegyric. 

From thence I proceeded to the New 
Theatre. It is singular, that in London 
architecture appears to have made such 
little progress. Sir Christopher Wren 
has been extolled, as having attained the 
acme of the science. Whoever has seen 
Stuart’s Athens will not believe it; at 
least if he judges by effect. The nume- 
rous spires with which he has loaded the 
town, are a barbarous mixture of two 
incongruous orders, the Grecian and 
Gothic, in a most capricious and fan. 
tastic taste. The beauty of the spire is 
ats graceful proportion ; and when rising 
above the trees of a village, or seen at a 
distance in a city, it brings the view to 
an apex, and is exceedingly pleasing. 
Its form, however, does not admit of va- 
riation, nor even of ornament, suiflici- 
ently large to break the fine conical out- 
line. Who would think of elevating 
Obelisks upon straddling stools, as con- 
Sistent with good taste. St. Paul’s itself 
has nothing to recommend it but the 
dome and colonnade, to which some per- 
sons add the pepper-boxes of the west 
front. Setting aside the dome, all the 
other parts of St. Paul’s are frittered 
away by sub-divisions. To break it into 
two stories, was an unpardonable fault, 
The chief majesty of ancient temples 
Consists in the colonnade rising from the 
base to the cornice, in one uniform de- 
sign—one grand and consistent whole. 
St. Paul's is ruined by wanting this grand 
encircling culonnade, which relieves the 
dead weight of wall, and brings the whole 
into one sublime yet simple character. 
I am one of those who do not like the 


triple stories of the colosseum and am- 


lutheatres S 
plutheatres. A simple single colonnade, 


with an attic, at most, appears to me 
of far greater effect: | donot mean thus 
to applaud those scarcely perceptible 
pilasters which jut out of modern 
walls, but a grand and bold series of ff 
thiee-quarter columns, | 
depreciate the talents of Si 


ne 
mean not to 


N Christopher 
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Wren, but his taste. I have gazed with 
rapture upon the precious relics of af. 
cient Athens; bat I can look without 
emotion upon the churches of London, 
Much however is to be allowed to the 
sad necessity (though the necessity only 
of bad custom) of adapting Grecian 
buildings to the Gothic fashions of 
crosses and spires. There is no reat 
tlien in the churches of London, In 
other buildings, there are no less difi- 
culties arising from the windows, fn 
ancient fabrics, they form no necessary 
point of consideration, They scarcely 
appear, and often form no part of the 
plan of the work. If windows have ar. 
chitraves, they are almost  infallibly 
heavy; and if they have not, they do not 
harmonize with the other parts. If they 
are either too large, or too small, they 
equally offend; and great delicacy 1s te. 
quisite in making the size of them, in 
order to avoid too large a mass of naked 
wall. The best view in which they ap- 
pear is, perhaps, that of descending to a 
Jascia round the building, at the bottom 
of them; and being surmounted at some 
distance from the top, by another cor 
nice of the building, as in some modern 
Piccadilly houses. | Upon the whole, 
modern house architecture is often to 
lerably light and elegant, and of very fair 
design, An evident alteration of taste 
has, however, recently ensued. Somer 
set-place, a building of considerable di 
mension, is too light in style, too pro 
fuse in ornament: while the New Theatre 
is exactly the converse. Of late, there 
have been numerous visits to Magna 
Grecia, and they have produced splendid 
publications. “The Doric is the most 
common order found in the remains? 
antiquity; and the channelled Pastan 
column, has at length appeared 1 Lon 
don, and with it introduced a teste for 
the heavy. It is not remembered, ¢ 
this heaviness is often avoided in the av- 
tique by the structures being mostly 
hypathral, that is, without a roof. 48 
the ancient architecture, there appe*"s 
to have been but three simple causes © 
effect consulied in the plan ; first, the 
colonnade, and then the frieze aid core 
nice. Upon these, for exterior effect, 
those great masters seem to have most 
relied. The plan of the moderns has 
never been equally simplified, and there- 
fore failed of adequate effect. it is not 
usual among the ancients to see an ° 
long square barn-formed building, with 
portico in the centre of the longest s!@¢ 
{i England this is perpetual, and 
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to be the only external ornament deemed 
necessary. This the Mansion-house, 
Carleton-house, India-house, and New 
Theatre, attest. Insert but a portico, 
with columns and pediments, and the 
other parts are passed off, at option, with 
2 mere house-plan, of common taste and 
decoration. The Pastan column ap- 


pears accordingly inthe frontof the New . 


Theatre, to which there is nothing coin- 
cident in any other part of the facade. 
The front, it is well known, consistg of 
this Pestan portico, between two long 
pain sides of well, broken by a few win- 
dows, a bas-relief inserted in the wall, 
and two statues, one ateach end. It is 
evident, that to harmonize with the por- 
tico, in the classical style, there should 
have been a cornice, frieze, &c. &c. as 
usual in theyplans. Perhaps the statues 
should have been colossal. Assuredly, 
the portico is too small, and the face of 
the building too low. The Doric of Jove 
requires adequate grandeur. At all 
events, the plan of this fagade ts arbitrary 
and capricious, The introduction of 
the bas-reliefs is undoubtedly eiegant, but 
of a light effect and character, directly 
opposite to the heavy style of the Doric 
portico, Pass we to the inside of the 
liouse, there are immense lobbies, and 
paltry stair cases—stair-cases not supe- 
rior to common houses, even in materi- 
uls. The audience part of the house is, 
as usual, light; but why vary the running 
patter upon every tier of boxes? The 
elect would have been improved if they 
had been uniform, To connect these 
light and airy gaieties with the scene part, 
is the latter made unaccountably heavy : 
and thus is the coeffure of a young girl 
placed upon the head of a judge or a 
bishop. Just beyoud_the orchestra are 
two huge porphyry pilasters, with pretty 
modern doors at the side, and a heavy 
root in compartinents, The drop-scene 
too, though evidently intended to con- 
(nue the plan, has other inbarmonious 
breaches of that plan. It seems not to 
‘ave occurred to the architects of the- 
atres, that a continuation and unity of 
plan should go round the whole house, 
*ith which the drop-scene should har- 
monize, and by an attention also to co- 
*urlig, design, and moulding, upon a 
plan as uniform as circumstances would 
admit, might be produced a fine per- 
*pective whole. There are, however, 
fonsiderable difficulties in this idea; but 
‘ould not the drop-scene be well super- 
seded by two side-sliding scenes, of comn- 
partments of looking-glass, which would 

Moxruty Mac. No. 208. 





reverberate an elegant representation of 

the audience? &c. I protest against 

any illiberal meaning:-but architecture 
has hitherto been brought to no standard 
in England: the people approve of no 
thing which has yet appeared. Wyatt 
has been most successful; but there ap- 
pears wanting a style which leaves less 
liberty to the caprice of the architect—a 
style drawn fiom the simplicity of the 
ancieats. 

——r a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On CUTTING DowN decaying TIMBER- 
TREES: with POLITICU-ECONOMICAL 
REFLECTIONS, 

ITH regard to the disadvantages, 

in both a public and private 

view, of suffering Umber-trees to remain 
upon the land when obviously past their 

prime, and annually verging to decay, I 

entirely agree with your respectable and 

well-intentioned correspondent Mr. Hall, 

Jndeed, the subject so fully impressed 

iny mind some years since, whilst looks 

ing over the finely-timbered estate of a 

noble lord, that I soon afterwards laid 

my sentiments before the public. Ihave 
not the passage before me at this instant, 
but so far as £ recoliect, in sdidition to 

the argument of profit, I urged, that a 

sufficiency of full-sized yet improving 

trees existed, and might be perpetually 
retained, for every purpose of rural gran 
deur and magnificent view, without so 

general an accompaniment of those in a 

state of decay; a few of which only 

need be retained when of a: singular 
form, or peculiarly venerable appearance, 

i endeavoured als» forcibly to inculcate 

the patriotic and profitable practice of 

planting in early life, wishing it to be 
received as a universal maxim, by all 


our laid proprietors great and small. 


It appeared to me to be sufficiently dis- 
advantageoris and ill-judged, even in the 
view of taste, to encumber ornamented 
grounds with rotten timber; but that 
this is a trifle compared with the indo- 
lent absurdity of suffering such to be 
scattered over farms totally out of view 
of the park or mansion-house, and where 
there can be no plea of ornament. [ 
however, did not think myself autho. 
rized by reason, or right, or policy, to 
proceed even the breadth of a hair be- 
yond advice and recommendation ; fully 
convinced that it was an affair quite 
without the bounds and province of legal 
compulsion; that it approached too near, 
if it were not actually an integral part, 
of that fundamental nght, which ought 
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never to be permanently surrendered by 
the constituents of a commonwealth, and 
with which no just and wise government 
will ever lightly or customarily interfere : 
and in this last sense I am. induced by 
strong conviction to disagree with Mr. 
llall, As to the nature and extent of 
the grievance, we fuily concur; on the 
remedy he proposes, we are wide apart: 
it would, in my opinion, draw with it 
consequences far worse than the disease. 
This gentleman proposes a law to compel 
® proprietor to cut down his own unpro- 
ductive timber, and to plant two for 
every tree which shall be felled; and 
this, apparently, on the judgment of a 
public officer appointed in each county 
for such service. 

Such advice leads to a most important 
question of general policy, on which, in 
my apprehension, a majority of those 
patriots, whether of France or Britain, 
making the highest pretensions to liberty, 
have, and do stil, entertain very erroneous 
ideas. Here, even the far-tamed Tho. 
mas Paine stumbled, adopting the genuine 
principles of his antagonists. Far be it 
from me to institute any improper en- 
quiry into the principles or opimons of 
Mr. Hall, or to class him with any po- 
litical party, but every writer must ne- 
cessarily be answerable for the doctrines 
he promulgates, to the extent of their 
fair and obvious construction; and no 
real lover of truth will be offended at 
the investigation, or even contravention, 
ot his positions, since such is the on! 
mode in which truth itself can be elicited 
and preserved. 

Mr. Hall observes (No. 199, p- 410) 
“in every civilized country it is the bu- 
siness both of church and state, to pres 
vent, by every means in their power, the 
great body of the people from indulging 
their propensities beyond what is proper.” 
Tu the nett page he holds, that because 
government has the power of imposing 
‘ taxes, such may be imposed with the 
view of moral restraint. He farther 
assumes, that “itis a maxiin in laws as 
well as in religion and common sense, 
that a man is Onlv the steward of the 
good things he possesses; and that if he 
raises more corn, cattle, or stock of any 
kind, on his estate, than serves for his 
owR and family’s Support, though he 
has a neht to sell, he has no right wane 
tonly to destroy it. "The same holds with 
regard to the trees on his estate.” 
Pr ed "ne to § —y business of 
Cuntrouling the 5 we nn Riding 

g propensities of the peu- 
1 


ple,’ I believe such control to be an 

error of the greatest magnitude in theory, 

and that it has been attended with the 

most tremendous consequences in prac 

tice, from the earliest records of history, 

and that the superior felicity of modern 

times has resulted materially from the 

energies of the gradually increasing free- 

will of the people, and decreasing despo. 
tism of the civil government. The chief 
business of the government of a country, 
naturally a delegation of the people, ts, 
or rather ought to be, to repress and 
punish aggression, more especially of the 
rich upon the poor; to administer jus. 
tice; to impose and levy taxes 5 1 hue, 
to do any act for the general benefit, 
which can safely be delegated without 
material infringement of individual li 
berty. All beyond this is tyranny; 1 an 
equal degree inimical to justice and good 
morals as to freedom of action, which 
is essential to both. A government in 
deed may eilect much by example and 
instruction; but moral restraint ought to 
be totally beyond its province, were it 
only because all governments must ine 
vitably -consist of men endowed with 
the common passions, and liable to the 
common infirmities, of the bulk of man- 
kind. The frec-agency alone of man 
must create and unfold his virtues— 
government can only punish his aggres 
sions aud crimes. 

Mr. Hall says very truly, that the 
Church has ever prevented the people 
from indulging their propensities beyond 
what is prover. Indeed, superstition in 
all countries has ever, on penalty of lile, 
limb, and liberty, most fatally stifled that 
natural desire of free enquiry in the hu- 
man mind, which, left to its own spon 
taneous action, would soon have deve- 
loped and risen above those gross aud 
barbarous frauds, by which the majority 
of mankind, in every age, has been duped 
and enslaved. We owe to the blood- 
guilty craft of religious superstition, far 
more than to all other causes of human 
weakness and vice added together, that 
man has thought it an indispensable 
duty to hate his fellow, and to heap 
upon him all sorts of inflictions, even © 
tortures and death—that one nation bas 
thought it meritorious to carry fire a” 
sword and devastation into another, a! 
even to extirpate its inhabitants from 
the face of the earth! and for what? be 
cause this individual, or this nations 
does not belicve as we do—Justice 2 
mercy! believe as we do! as if beliets 
independent of conviciioa, were at 
ma 
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man’s power. As if belief, simply con- 
sidered, were not the most indiiferent 
and insignificant of all possible things— 
as if truth and justice were not all in all, 
There is no power In nature, excepting 
that of religious superstition, adequate 
to the incitement of those enormous 
deeds of blood and cruelty, and devas- 
tation, under which the earth has groan. 
ed: and not to the abuse, as it ts hypo- 
critically pleaded, but to‘the mere use 
and adoption of that system, is the 
dread misfortune of the human race to 
be justly attributed, Superstition pleads 
her miracles, and with much truth. It 
can surely be nothing short of miracu- 
lous, that in all times hitherto bave 
been found, men of the brightest intellecc 
and largest share of general learning, 
ready to defend the greatest frauds and 
most palpable faisehoods—liberal men 
beside, who, referring you to the insipid 
and useless legends of purblind antiquity, 
will caution you with much gravity to 
reject one piece of distraction, and at 
the next step enjoin you to the adoption 
of another. The aid of superstition, as 
its very name implies, has ever been 
totally superfluous and needless in the 
world; its customary place alone in the 
moral code, has assigned to it an impor- 
tance, to which it never possessed the 
smallest real claim. 

A very considerable portion, perhaps 
even a majority, of the most cultivated 
part of mankind, suppose that the peo- 
ple can really have no rights but such 
as are conferred upon, and conceded to 
them, by the government, of whatever 
form, under which their lot has fallen. 
Of this opinion, professedly, was the late 
so highly celebrated Mr. Windham, if 
we may rely upon the authenticity of 
his speeches. It would be ridic.:lous to 
meet a sophistry so ebvious and so-vain, 
with laboured arguments. It is quite 
enough to reflect for a moment on the 
state in which mankind are lett by such 
& position; nor can any theorem be 
more certain, than that if mankind do 
hot possess natural rights, they can pos- 
sess no ai at all. There is another 
party at which I glanced in the begin- 
ning, which, with the words liberty and 
right everlastingly in their mouths, yet 
never scruple tou make use of the leal 
or despotic arm, in favour of their pare 
ticular views, The defect arises from 
confused and unsettled ideas of the na- 
ture of right ,” 

he constituent body cannot safely 
Part with even a shadow of power, be- 
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yond that which is necessary for con- 
ducting the machine of government, and 
should be especially cautious on the 
danger of certain analogies. Because 
the civil government is supposed to pos- 
sess the right of imposing taxes, it seems 
to be thence concluded, that it must 
necessarily also have a right to regulate 
and controul the whole property of the 
people: in such case, as under the Turk- 
ish government, the people can possess 
nothing independent of she state. This 
may at first sight appear overstrained, 
when applied to other states; but will 
be seen in a different light, when it is 
considered how great a part of the public 
property may be ingulphed by ingenious 
systems of multiplied taxation, by ioe 
nopolies, and by other well-known modes, 
in which a great number of the people 
may be actually deprived of their all. 

' Indeed, it would be altogether incre- 
dible, considering its total incompatibility 
with liberty, and the discouragements 
and bars it opposes to general improve- 
ment, that any enlightened people should 
intrust their government with the powers 
of indirect or multiplied taxation, but 
that mankind have in this case been 
duped by the same speciés of arguments 
which have been used in proof of the 
necessity and benefit of religious supers 


- $tition. 


In forming a general judgment of this 
subject, namely the rights of the people, 
and the daties of government, for go- 
vernments can possess no rights but 
merely those of delegation, several im- 
portant points claim a primary attention, 
In the first place, extreme cases must 
be noted only in the light of exceptions. 
No one would dispute the authority of 
the magistrate in destroying a house to 
prevent the spreading of fire, yet no 
general inference of authority can ‘be 
drawn from such a cage. Authority by 
inference or precedent, is @ most peri. 
lous thing, and that of which every come 
munity ought to be mostjealous. Power 
has the natural faculty of self-propagation 
and increase ; ahd the compromise or 
surrendé® of one right, is bat efitering 
upoua bargain for the loss of all. Did 
it at all consist with human freedom, 
from the complexity of the general af- 
fairs of mankind, their conduep eouid 
never be regulated by the civil govern- 
meat, nor the morél duties so erforced, 
This argument however was misplaced 
by Mr. Windham, in the debate on lord 
Erskine’s bill for@fhe legal protection of 
Leasts, the unjust and cruel weatment 
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of which, is & positive act of ALSTESSION ; 
for wherever feeling exists, be it in the 
freeman, the slave, or the brute beast, 
tliere will also be found a co-existent 
right to legal protection. Lastly, the 
immediate good, real or imaginary, of a 
breach of mght, may, or rather must be, 
followed by a train of evils, and tie 
officious intermediing of the law has ever 
had the most unfortunate effect upon 
human aifairs. 

To apply these principles practically 
to Mr. Hall’s plan of investing Par- 
liament with the power of cowpelling a 
man to cut down his own trees, an cx- 
pedient which might indeed be attended 
with some benefit were not its cost too 
great, let us proceed to the natural se- 
quel, taking for examples, those demands 
which have been actually inade, and that 
even by those who suppose themselves 
the advocates of liberty :—a compulsory 
division of iarms, that no man shall have 
the power to let or hold beyond a cer- 
tain number of acres ;—regulation of 
the sale of all necessaries of hfe, so that 
one man shall not forestail, or take the 
advantage of another ;—a fixed or max- 
imum price ;—legal limitation of the 
wages of labour, and of the property of 
the rich, restricting income to a certain 
amount; the favourite plan of Paine, 
aud of many of his disciples ;—leyal re- 
straints on thinking and believing ! 

A considerable portion of these natu. 
ral illegalities has already appeared in 
the shape of laws, however absurd and 
ivetlicient; the remainder is enthusiasti- 
cally and periodically called for by well- 
Ineaning individuals, whose attachment 
to the end, blinds them to the irrecularity 
aud fatal consequence of the means, and 
¢ qually to the most glaring proofs of past 
€xpericnce. Amongst these advocates 

uf liberty, there is not at this moment 
a more favourite dogma than that the 
farmer, the butcher, and the baker, not 
to forget the publican, and the exhibitor 
of public spectacles, ought, in all welle 
regulated society, ta be restrained by 
pe@blior laws, which it is Nowe Necessary 
to extend to other Occupations 


And 
Why ?—Becanse the former of tl grow 
or deal in the necessaries of hfepbetween 


whigh and all other commodities there 
bs Suppose d to siibsist a diiference, absvo- 
sulutely requiring @ ditferent species of 
fecisiation; which is preciscly to gene- 


riize upon the extreme CASE: Ik Is to 
Butherize the nag 


S'sipate to pull a man’s 
ently, and before the 
la the cases 


house down provid 
wre has really happengal, 






-in his career of regulation. 


of fire, famine, and invasion, no doubt 
expedience.is right; but whilst corn can 
be purchased with inoney, there exists 
no essential difference between corn and 
other commodities, nor the smallest ne 
cessity for any difference in respect of 
legal restraint: nur ought a man to be 
biained for hoarding corn, but in con 
mon with him who hoards money. The 
farmer has the same right to extend his 
concerns, his influence, and, in all proba 
bility, power of effectually serving his 
country, as the man of any other occu 
pation; and granting he enhance pnce 
with one hand, he reduces, it with the 
other, by the superior produce which 
results from great means and superior 
skill, Nor have the following two things 
ever been proved—First, that fundamen. 
tal right ever ought to be invaded, but 
flagrante necessitate ; secondly, that legal 
regulation and restraint, in defiance of 
right, have been generally successful. 
The truth is, price will ever be ultimately 
regulated by actual plenty or scarcity, 
and not by laws, however numerous, and 
in the ordinary course of affairs, we ae 
bound by the obligations of justice -and 
right, to await the natural result. 
The law of the maximum was exper 
rimented upon by the auntimonopolisls, 
untiforestallers, and antiregratets, of re 
volutionary France: with what success 
need not be repeated. The experiment 
has since heen revived in New South 
Wales, with the success of nearly break 
ing all the farmers, and starving the Co- 
lony. The legislator however, or rather 
executor of the law, was ve propery: 
P : . we S S 
and it may be hoped timcou “2 ‘now 
and then punish a forestaller here, 
téfrorem ; the term, I presume, implies all 
early man, Would it not be an improve 
ment upon the act against such, to wr 
a ryder to it, ordaining, that no man 0° 
that class should leave his bed on a 
market morning before a certain hour 
‘As to legal restraints on thinking a 
believing, we are conspielled to believes 
by act of parliament; andgforbidden, . 
pain of death, to deal » the devils 
besides, I believe, being Sulgect to the 
peualty of twenty pounds fofeenert -_ 
we omit goiag to church on the sabbath 
day. Why, what are our informers ahoul, 
to neglect a proffered fortune ot ony 
attainment than even by the lottery: 
In regard to belief inde-i, we have one 
set of men in our times, who are the 
loudest against compulsive creeds, ms 
surely the least reason on theif — 
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far although they are determined not to 


believe ihe by them presumed extra- 
vagant things, $0 strictly enjoined, they 
are equally determined to believe others 
tu the full as extravagant. But, say 
they, da not we go to the fountain-head ; 
and, is not ours the true interpretation? 
—Unanswerable logic. 

Yo narrow these questicns to the ut- 
most, expedience will generally be found 
in the end, to reside with liberty and 
richt. Mr. Hall, on reflection, will, ua 
doubt, be convinced, that if the interest 
of proprietors will not induce them to 
cut down their own trees, the nation is 
bound to sustain whatever may be the 
consequent loss, it being no more within 
the province of law, to forbid their hoard- 
ing or wasting of timber, than their 
hoarding or wasting of money. ‘There is 
an especial reason too, wity no restaints 
on property should be demanded, since 
such ever have the effect of arousing the 
jealousy of the rich, and disinclining 
thein to just and necessary reform, how- 
ever certain cries may have been tn- 
duleed as a stalking horse. The agra- 
run principles of many reformers, have 
givea but too much colour to the stupid 
zid erroneous notion, that eguality inthe 
vocabulary of liberty, implied an equali- 


zation of property, instead of un eguali/y 


of respective rights. 

Po.iTICo-nCONOMICUS. 
a re — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, : 

Hi. observed some remarks on 
asthina ina Jate number of your 
excellent Magazine, [ beg to inform the 
author that he has the thanks of a fellow 
sufferer for his communication ; it-is im- 
possible for an asthmatic to forget hié 
bullerings, however fortunate he tay 
have been in obtaining a cure. It ap- 
pears that the stramoniuin offers the usual 
mitigation of an opiate, or narcotic, in 
the convulsive state of the disorder. Your 
correspondent informs us,in general Lerms, 
that he has net felt the horrors of the at- 
tack for many months.  flis history 
shews that he has been the victim of vex- 
auion of mind as well as of body, and I 
am led to conjecture, that he is con- 
tented with the abatement of his distress, 
and the soothing of the acute feelings of 
the complaint. Many asthmatics find 
the saine elfect from smoaking tebaccu, 
have had recommended to me the 
Soaking of hops. The humulus or hop 
3 Enown to pussess a suporific quality ; 
aud the gentiemun who strongly advised 
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me to use it, had experienced an antise 
pasmodic or anodyne property, botla 
during the fit and under the nervous de. 
pression which-he had been accustomed 
to feelin the intervals, I did not adopt 
his advice, because L observed that my 
friend had an yidolent habit, and resigned 
himself to the practice of snivaking this 
plant and tobacco, to the neglect of active 
pursuits; and that if pain was absent 
trom its influence, apathy and general 
weakness were too predominant to excite 
my emulation in the use of his remedies, 
The relief from smoaking these substan~ 
ces may be derived from the carbonated 
vapour, in some instances, where the 
lungs may be excited too much by a pu- 
rer air. In other cases, the narcotic 
impregnation may be useful in subduing 
the acute sensibility of the nerves ‘of the 
lungs, while some asthmatics may have 
present relicf from these courses separate 
or combined, there are others who have 
had no benefit whatever; and as | an 
informed, have grown worse under the 
use of smonking narcotic herbs, . Perguns 
who have long suffered a disordes, hear 
much of the complaint, and receive mvuch 
popular advice—this had been my case 
for fitteen years. In this period, [ cun- 
sulted more than twice the nusnber of 
medical men than are-enumerated by your 
correspondent Verax. I have consumed 
as much gum ammonic,  asafetida, 
ether, and opium, &c. &c. as would 
have set up an apothecary of great prace 
tice: my complaint came in winter and 
spring with great force, and I was visited 
by it at other seasons, from changes of 
weather, fatigue, or imprudence in eating 
or drinking. [I have no right to complain 


that my medical friends followed the 


same track, for I presume they had na 
other path to persue, in attempting the 
relief which they sincerely desired to at- 
ford. . | 

But I wanted more than the removal 
of symptoms, and [ expected in vain 
some directions upon principle, that 
might serve to protect me against retarns, 
and tu alter the frame so far, thatit might 
become less susceptible of the various 
causes of asthma. In the year 1805, [ 
perused an “ Inquiry mio disordered 
Respiration and Asthma,” by Dr. Robert 
Bree. Your correspondeut Verax gives 
a tribute to the attention and manners 
of this physician, which in the absence 
of ail personal acquaintance with hun, 
[am not able to cabfirin, but J gratetully 
acknowledge the thformation 1 have de- 
rived trom bis "treatice on asthma, His 
reasoning 
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reasoning first opened my views on the 
many influences that occasion the disease : 
and by considering his remarks on the third 
species of asthma, I observed a wide 
field for noxious causes, producing con- 
vulsive aifections, and amongst these 
asthma. 
[ soon found that a confirmed sympa- 
thy prevailed between the stomach and 
Jungs, and [ experienced that a vigi- 
lant attention to diet was answered by a 
proportionate advantage to my health. 
Tt was known that indigestion attended 
fits of asthma, but L now learnt to my 
conviction, that all irritations of the di- 
gestive organs may occasion attacks of 
asthma. My medical friend in the coun- 
try became, about this period, assiduous 
in applying the principles of this book, 
and satistied me more and more, that to 
mitigate convulsive asthma is not to cure 
it, and that the means of relief to one 
patient cannot be certainly reckened upon 
as means of comfort to another; and this 
uncertainty resulted from the nature of 
the complaint, as it was caused by dif- 
ferent states in various habits of body. 
My case has afforded an example of this 
fact, for Ido not recollect that 1 had 
gained longer absences of the disorder 
from any thing I had used during fifteen 
years, and thoug! I had frequently relief 
in the fit, a future attack was not treated 
with success by the same means as gave 
this relief. When I began to turn the 
habit of my body by diet, medicine, and 
modes of life, [ first perceived amend- 
ment, This advantage was made use of 
in pursuing additional and more effectual 
means to secure it. It was thus that I 
gradually experienced a renovation of 
the power of the stomach, and of m 
lungs, and became capable of all active 
exertions that my duties in life required, 
1 cannot believe, Mr. Editor, that [ 
should have arrived at this benefit if I 
had contented myself with relieving the 
suffering of my nervous and nwvserable 
state of body, and with this conclusion on 
the use of narcotics iu asthma, I ain, &c. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

On PROCRASTINATION ; its DEFINITION 
and CAUSE—ifs CONSEQUENCES and 
REMEDY. Extracted from the soune 
NAL of a@ REFLECTOR, 

*€ Slothfulness castet into a dee 


D sleep ; 
And the idle soul shall suffer hu: Tf 


hunger.” 
Proverbs, xix. 15, 
HE abstract signification of procrase 


nation, Contaiys ouly the idea 











On Procrastination. 
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of deferring, putting off from time to time, 
Tn its more extended meaning, it involves 
the criminality of deiaying the perform. 
ance of an incumbeut duty, or an indjs. 
pensable obligation, until it is either tuo 
late to do it properly, or too late to per. 
form it at all; therefore, procrastination 
is conversant about the active duties in 
cident toa state of society. 

The best method of explaining any 
particular vice, is by contrasting it with 
ts Opposite virtues Promptness is the 
excelient virtue, directly opposed to 
the disgraceful vice of procrastination, 
Promptness consists in the immediate 
discharge of any duty or obligation. 

The cause of procrastination is com 
prised in these terms—the love of pre- 
sent ease, which is opposed to exertion 
or employment, When the exercise of 
mind or body, or of both, 1s obligatory, 
mankind, with but few exceptions, prefer 
a state of rest to that of activity; hence 
the common phrase, “ I would do itifl 
were not obliged, but I hate compulsion. 
This is absurd; for one of the principal 
reasons why we should performour duties 
is, because they are compulsory. All 
the business of life is carried on by mul 
tiplied exertions; which, in most cases, 
being difficult or offensive, delay first, 
then neglect, and lastly, failure result. 

Habit, forgetfulness, immoral princi 
ples, and false estimation of time, are 
the constituents which form the love of 
present ease. 

It is to be remarked that those persons 
who indulge themselyes, by delaying t0 
perfor their duties ; for instance, those 
who habituate themselves not to rise from 
their beds till an hour after the ap- 
pointed time for rising, Or who neglect 
answering their correspondents till withi 
a few minutes of the closing of the wail, 
by gradual habit Jay the foundation for 
delaying the performance of the most 
important duties of life. | 

There are many, who are not only 
willing, but desirous, to perform all the 
obligations properly required of heim, 
whose memories are so weak, that while 
they are discharging one duty, they tor 
get those which are to follow. These 
are the most excusable kind of procra> 

tinators; but they are not altogether pal 
donable, as there exists a remedy; which 
if used with perseverance, will effect ® 
cure, 

Fven the vicious and abandoned, have 
duties to perform, which recur at state 
intervals; but having iminoral principle 


they say, “ Who cares?” “ Wh oe 
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« Never mind ;” **I care not.” Such 
procrastinators are perhaps incorrigible, 
and must be given over to their volun- 
tary malady. 

The sanguine and the listless, make 
a false estimation of time. They are not 
absolutely averse to discharge their du- 
ties, but, they defer them from minutes 
to hours, from hours té days, from days 
to weeks, from weeks to months, from 
;nonths to seasons, and from seasons to 
years, consoling themselves by repeate 
ing, *?Tis time enough yet :” oll all their 
allotted portion of time has expired, and 
left their duties, not only unfinished, but 
unattempted. 

’Tis time enough yet,” is a sluggard’s 
motto, not less absurd than untrue. 
Considering wisely, there was never yet 
tine enough for any thing. Time, the 
greatest gift of Heaven and nature, is 
held by a tenure so precarious and eva- 
nescent, that ro one knows how large or 
smal! his share is decreed to be, He is 
therefore a spendthrift, who but wastes 
a moment, 

A man who possessed only an uncer- 
tain and decreasing income, is deemed 
amadman if he squander it away on toys 
and unsubstantial trifles, instead of turn- 
ing it to interest and accumulation. 

The consequences of procrastination, 
embrace all the intermediate stages of 
human ill, included*between slight in- 
convenience, and total destruction, 
Through it, children have been chastised, 
aud people of all ages have incurred losses 
and privations. By procrastination, 
merchants have lost bargains; mechanics 
have lost employment; and the laborer 
has lost subsistence. By it statesmen 
have lost places ; competitors have lost 
rewards; fathers tiave lost sors; and 
mothers have ruined daughters. Pro- 
Frastination has lost the lover his mistress, 
«id has involved thousands in the dis- 
erace of violated promises and broken 
vows. In short, by procrastination, ge- 
nerals have failed of victory ; and kings 
have lost thrones ! 

Finally, the remedy is to be declared. 
elie A ae who is addicted to this 
at all ak opensity, solemnly resolve, 

‘ Uines to perform his duties before 
© graces his love of present ease; and 

‘thim not only resolve, but act, by dis- 


Charo; ; 

? “reuig instantly what he may have to 

ia eee aid for the eradication of 

fron erect of character, will be obtained 

© p relecting on the uncertain duration 
uman existence ; and by well weigh. 


, 
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ing the infallible consequences of pro 
crastination, Let us all revolve in our 
minds, the desire we feel that others 
should perform their duties to us, from 
which we will learn how essential the 
prompt discharge of ours is te them, By 
acting on these principles, the wise and 
virtuous will be saved from the dangers 
and dishonour of a yicious procrasti- 
nation. 
OF Fa — 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS and SPECULATIONS, by @ 
FRENCHMAN, on the ADVANTAGEOUS 
SITUATION Of EGYPT, ds 4 STAPLE OP 
cenTRE for the Trave of all Nae 
TIONS; with a@ BRIEF ENUMERATION 
of the PRINCIPAL CoMMoDITIES that 
pass through EGyPtT on thetr Way ta 
EUROPE. 
(Concluded from vol. 29, p. 549.) 
ENNA. ‘The leaves procured from 
a tree of the genus of cassia (cas- 
sia lanceolata), growing in the neigh 
bouring countries of Upper Egypt, Senna, 
and Nubia, on uncultivated and dry hills, 
or ground into which the water of the 
Nile does not penetrate. ‘There are 
two species of this tree, one with 
sharp pointed leaves, and another 
with leaves more roundedi and shaped 
at the top somewhat like a lancet; in 
other respects they are much the same, 
and their purgative powers seem to be 
nearly equal. The shells, supposed 
to be as etticacious as the leaves, and 
hy some even preferred on account of 
their greater mildness, are the hulls or 
capsules of the sceds of both sorts of 
senna; they generally contain grains of 
this séed, though commenly such as have 
not attained to full maturity.. We are 
informed by Mr. Delile of an aprignum, 
indigenous in the same places as the 
senna, with the leaves of which it 1s very 
frequently mixed; luckily however that 
substitution is immaterial, as the leaves 
of the aprignum are likewise of a laxative 
nature. The quantity of senna carried 
from Upper Egypt to Bulac and Cairo, 
and trom thence exported to every part of 
Europe, is immense ; while Persia, and the 
Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman empire, 
have likewise ashare. The yearly expor- 
tation to Europe is valued at 30,000/, and 
on the whole, this article constitutes a 
very profitable branch of Egyptian trade. 
Tamarinds. he caravans from Nubia 
carry the fruit of the tamarind trees in 
round cakes: this tree, the flowers of 
which resemble those others bearing pods, 
grows spontaneously without requiring 
| any 
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auy cultivation, toa great height in all the 
ferule aud watered countries of Nubia 
and Abyssinia; and in the gardens of 
Cairo and Rosetta, it may be seen in the 
most beautiful perfection. Europe re- 
ceives almost as large a quantity of ta- 
marinds as of senna. ‘The druggists of 
Marseilles have a particular method of 
preparing them, by which their purgative 
power is increased, and themselves rea 
dered less harsh and grating to the taste, 
than in the unprepared state. A coust- 
deyable portion of them 18 consumed in 
Eygpyt, where the inhabitants frequently 
use them as a cooling medicine in fevers, 
and similar diseases, mixed with counnon 
sugar or syrup, to sweeten them. 

Gum Arabic is the concrete juice dis- 
tilling from a species of mimosa, growing 
in Upper Egypt, and the interior coun- 
tries of Africa. Some trees of this 
Species grow near Cairo, and the ca- 
ravans bring considerable quantities of 
this drug to that place: Marseilles alone 
used formerly to receive from Alex- 
andria as ai of this gum as was valued 
at 15,000/. every year. 

Gum Gedda divers but little from that 
just described, and is the similar produce 
of a tree of the same kind; it is brought 
fiom Nubia by the caravans, and also from 
Arabia by the way of Suez. The quan- 
tity annually carried to Marseilles used 
to be worth 20,000/. | 

_ Turkish Gum, is, like the above-men- 

tioved, a native of the nether parts of 
Alrica, and is supposed to be produced 
by the very same tree that furnishes the 
common gum Arabic, from which it 
little differs, except im size and transpa- 
re ney. 

Capal Gum, is exactly the ‘same sub- 
et ow ge pe in the Levant trade 

7 ac » Tins resin, generally used in} 
esta as wax, is obtained froma kind of 
tha, (named thya aphilia by Mr. Des- 
fout, in tus Flora Atlantica), 
Arabia and the south of Persia, The 
Furey ean merchants buy large quantities 
of it at the markets of Caio. I am 
owen of several pteesy each not 
— ‘ cs TN bulk, in some of 
Which msects ave enclosed 
vihers a fre iting worm, 


growing in 


an 
» and aincng 


Avwoniac, or Gum Amoniac, aresinous 
cum, ws procured by cutting a certain 
Species Of terula growing spontaneously 
mn the deserts of Libya, in Arabia, and 
mi the eastern and southern parts of a. 
vin. ot is broughe partly by land to 


artes b) sta to Suez, 


Cairo, and | 
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Galbanum, a resinous gum, extracted 
from a plant of galbanum called the 
bubon, which bears its fruit in clusters, 
and grows without any cultivation in the 
southern parts of Egypt, as also in Arabia 
and Persia. It ts brought to Cairo by 
the Red Sea. European dealers used 
formerly to receive great quantities of this 
drug at Marseilles, aud some of the har. 
bours of Italy. 

2dellium, a resinous gum of a reddish 
brown colour, comes from the southern 
parts of Persia, and from India, and 
may be had in abundance at Bagdad and 
Cairo. 

Asafedita, the concrete sap of the 
root of a plant of the genus ferula, 
growing in Persia, Candahar, and the 
northern parts of Tudostan ; it, 1S car 
ried but in small quantities to Cairo, 
passing through Mascate, Mecca, and 
Suez. The yearly importation at Mar. 
seilles, by the way of Alexandria, used 
to be worth 2002. 

Gum Sagapenum. This gum, of a rest 
nous substance, very much resembles sas 
feedita, and is also the sap of a plant of the 
genus ferula, growing in Arabia and 
i the southern and eastern parts of 
Persia; the sagapenuim is more frequently 
found at Bagdad than Cairo, and comes 
to us by the way of Alexandria. The 
merchants of that place send small quan- 
tities of it to Marseilles, and some of the 
Italian sea-ports. 

Sarcocof, or Flesh Gum, is said to be 
produced by a plant, or rather a shruh 
growing in the southern parts of Persia, 
and in Fthiopia and Arabia. Greater 
quantities of it are to be procured at 
Bagdad than at Cairo. é' 

Incense, frankincense. This perfumes 
used in religious ceremonies both by the 
moderns and the ancients, constitutes 
now, as in furmer times, a very prominent 
article of the trade of Egypt. It 1s car- 
ried from Arabia and the eastern coast 
of Africa to Suez, and from thence © 
Cairo, from which city it is dispersed 
through all the provinces of the Oitoman 
empire, and every part of Europe. 
vorno, Trieste, and Venice, used [0 
iniport considerable quantities, and the 
portion received at Marseilles, partly 
in the shape of concrete drops, and partly 
in powder, amounted every year to about 
10,0907. 

Myrrh. This resinous aromatic sube 
Stance comes with the caravans thet 

arrive at Cairo from the interior parts © 
Africa: a great deal 6 consumed in 
Turkeys 
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Turkey, and much likewise is sent to 
Liverno, Trieste, Venice, and Mar- 
seilles: the last-mentioncd. place had for 
its share formerly to the value of from 
150 to 2002. 

Balsam of Mecca. . Many of the pil- 
grims returning from Mecca, bring small 
quantities of this balsam with them, 
and value it at a high price. That it 
was sold by the ancients for its weight in 
gold, is, however, well known: though very 
Jittle is trought into Europe, it may easily 
be procured at Cairo, The American 
balsam is justly preferred, a> being less 
expensive, but not less ethicacious. 

Alves. There are different kinds of 
aloes; some are brouglit to Suez by sea, 
and others are carried to Cairu in cae 
ravans from the interior parts of Afri 
ca; much of it is sent to the ports of 
Turkey and Traly. The quantity for- 
merly received at Marseilles may be va- 
lued at from 150 to 200/. every year. 

Turmeric is the root of a plant growing 
in the East Indies, particularly in the 
island of Ceylon, and the coast of Mala- 
bar; from thence it is carried.to Mecca, 
and afterwards to Suez. It is in great 
repute in India, as well for its mediciual 
virtues, as the means of heighténing the 
colour of cochineal, Very little uf it 
comes tu Marseilles, or the Iralian ports. 

Poison-Nuts (strychnus nux vo-nica), 
the fruit of a tree growing in Ceylon 
and the coast of MajJabar, and trans- 
ported by water to Egypt: used to be 
purchased at Marseilles to the yearly 
amount of from 100 to 1504. 

Ebony Berries (cocculi indici), the 
small fruit of a plant (:monospermum 
cocculus) growing in the-East Indies, 
and carried by sea to Egypt, were an- 
nually exported from that country to: 
Marseilles, in quantities equal to tle 
value of 10002, eee coe 

Ebony is not at present brought into 
Egypt by the caravans from the inner 
parts of Africa in the same quantity as 
formerly, which may either be the con- 
Sequence of the decrease of its consuinp- 
tion, since hard and flame-coloured 
woods from America are in equal estiima- 
tion, or of the scarcity of the trees which 

produce it in these countries. 

Ivory. The teeth of the elephant are 
brought of different sizes into Egypt by 


the caravans from the inner parts of 


Attica; some of these teeth weigh more 

than a hundred pounds. Great numbers 

were sent to the Italian ports; and the 
Moxiuty Mac. No. 208, 


annual importation at Marscilles wis 
estimated at 5 cr 6.0000. 

Gold Dust. Tie sume caravans carry 
that valuable dust as it is gathered on 
the borders of the rivers in the inner 
parts of Atrica, to Egypty in very consi- 
derable quantities; and it is therefore 
supposed that _this metallic substance is 
as plenuful m the inner parts of Africa 
asm America. 

Ostrich Leathers. Besides the large 
quandtes of ostiich feathers which are 
received at Marseilles from ‘Vripol and 
Tunis, Alexandria also supplies the same 
place every year to the value of from 
2000 tv 2,200. 

Myroboluns, the Fruit of a tree growing 
in [ndosian, and much used for physic 
in Europe, comes in much greater quan- 
tities round the Cape, than by the Red 
Sea. The merchantsestablished at Cairo 
were in the habit of sometimes buying 
and transporting them to Marseilles, 
Leghorn, ‘Trieste, and Ven-ce, at very 
low prices. 

Pelletory, the root of a plant called 
anthemis pyretrum, growing in Arabia, 
is received m very trifling quantities in 
Marseilles froin Egypt. 

Worm Seed (artemisia judaica), the 
seed of woymwood growing in Arabia, 
is also conveved to Marseilles by the 
way of Egypt in small quantities: some 
cali it semen contra or santonicum. 

Hermadactyls, the roo's or bulbs of a 
species of iris (uberysa, growing in Ara- 
bia, passing through Egypt, comes in 
sinall quantities to Marseilles. 

Ginger (zedvary or sclual). These 
roots, which have hitherto come to us 
directly from India, may also be pro- 
cured at Cairo, where they are indeed 
often bought by Furopean merchants; 
and this is the case with almost ail che 
productions of Indostan, which are ge- 
nerally to be found in Egypt. 

Slaves. It is not here necessary to men 
tion the negro slaves carried every year 
by the merchants of Barbary and Nubia 
Sina to Cairo. and hence spread over 
every quarter of the Ottoman dominions ; 
their value being much inferior to those 
purchased by Europeans on the west 
coast of Africa, for the use of the West 
India settlements. ‘The number of black 
slaves secn at the markets of Cairo ig 
very trifling; for the Turks prefer white 
slaves in every respect, and Europeans 
are quite excluded from that detestable 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS 





menores of the rate REV. - 
JOSEPLL BARNES, 
Ry the Rev. Josepn feEALer. 
HE late Rev. Dr. Barnes was born 
at Warrington, in the county of 
Lancaster, on what was then called the 
first, but now the thirteenth, day of Fe- 
bruary, in the year 1747. Lis maternal 
grand-ather was the Rev. Thomas Bhin- 
ston, an cminently pious and useful mi- 
nister of the gospel among the Non-con- 
forimists, for whom the Protestant dis- 
senters’ present place of worship at Park 
Lane, near Wigan, was originally built. 
His father, Mr. William Barnes, died 
when he was young; not more than three 
vears old. His mother, however, Eliza- 
beth Barnes, daughter of the above-men- 
tioned worthy divine, was a very pious 
and excellent woman; and, under her 
tender care and guod instruction, he was, 
wn his early youth, brought under very 
serious Impressions of relivion. In con. 
sequence of the views and feelings which 
were thus excited in his mind, he soon 
discovered a strong inclination to the 
sacred ofhce of the Chiistian ministry. 
He was accordingly educated with a view 
to this employment, first at the grammar. 
school in his native town, under the 
tuition of the late Kev. Mr. Owen, who 
1s wel] known to have heen an exce lent 
classical scholar; then, under the care 
of the Rev. Philip Holland, who kept 
a very respectable boarding-school at 
Holton, to which place be went in the 
year 2761; and hence he removed, in 
the summer of 1764, to the academy at 
Warrington, of which the Rev. Dr. Aikin 
was, a that time, principal tutor, a 
gentleman equally ¢histinguished by his 
learning and piety, and for whose men 
mory hits pupil, the subject of this me. 
mor, always expressed the highest vene. 
ration. lle was also tpon term 
consulerable intimacy, during 
mical course of studies K 
10 the | 


sof very 
his acade- 
des, aud particularly 
| atter part of it, with the late Dr. 
deine , : } . 
awe who was then a tutor jn the 
c m6 yer of the languages and belles. 
, etires, m the Warrington Academy, and 
ass sted him materially in some parts of 
the Rudiments of Fn 


; glish Grammar, 
which the doctor pubtished about this Des 
gud, paricularly in collecting the exam 
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ples: of false grammatical construction 
which are given init fy m Hume, and 
other authors of established coebnity, fy 
the summer of 1768, the Rev. Thomas 
Barnes, for so he was now become, left 
the academy; having gone threogh his 
course of studies there with great h nour 
to himself, ana given full satistactwn to 
his tutors, both by his general behaviour, 
and by his proficiency in all those branches 
of learning to’ which: bis attention had 
been directed, and which are usually 
studied by candidates fur the ministry 
among the Protestant dissenters of this 
kingdom, in their most respectable se 
minaries of education. His first settle 
ment im the ministry, which took place 
immediately upon his leaving the acate- 
my, was at Cockey Moor, near Bolton, 


‘in his native county; and ia the following 


year, he was there reguiarly set apart to 
the sacred office, by ordination, for 
which service he continued, through lite, 
a strenuous advocate. From his frst 
entrance upon the work of the Christian 
Ininistry, he applied to the discharge of 
its important duties with vncomnmn 2a 
and diligence, and his labours were 
crowned with correspondent SUCCESS. 
During his continuance at Cockey Moor, 
which was nearly twelve years, the cane 
gregation was much more than doubied; 
probably more than webled in number . 
its members, under his pa-toral care; 
and he was an eminently useful labouret 
in the vineyard of his master, thowgh 10 
a plain country situation. In Mas, 
1780, he removed to Manchester, and 
became connected there, in the pastor” 
relation, with one of the largest, most 
wealthy, and respectable congregations 
among the Protestant dissenters, what 
is called the Presbyterian denominatien 
In this kingdom ; and in this connexion 
he continued duriag a period ot aio 
of thirty vears, to the time of his dea! , 
Here also he approved himse!f a faithtuly 
ealous, and atiectionate pastor, and ~ 
held in very high estunation, not only 4 
the people of ‘his immediate charge; bu 
also by the inhabitants of the tow! . 
generat, His regular duty only cal he 
him to perform oue public service ou a 
sabbath ; but, not long after his gettite 
ment in Manchester, ‘in the or 
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1782. he voluntarily undertook an evens 
jug service OF lecture, which soon began 
to be very numerously¥ anrended, and 
which he regularly contmued every sab- 
bath evenmyg in the winter season, ull 
the dechning state of his-health, in con 


junctian with the circumstance of his 


having the whole regular duty of the cone 
gregation devolved upon him, through 
the indisposition of his colleague, induced 
his tricuds, about the middle of last 
wiater, ta meist upon his erher decli- 
ning the lecture, or baving assistance 
procured for him in the other parts of 
the duty, in which circumstances he chose 
the former alternative, thinking at the 
more expedient measure, Upon the whole, 
thoush the evening lecture was his fa- 
vourite service, and that which he thought 
more uscful than any other which he per- 
fumed. Ithas, for several vears past, 
been attended hy an audience amounting 
to upwards of 2000 in number, consisting 
chictly of respectable, serious, aud atten- 
tive hearers, of different denominations 
of religious professors, tn the beginning 
of the yea 1784, the subject of this -me- 
moir had thy degree of DB. D. conferred 
upou him by the University of Edinburgh, 
upon the voluntary, and, on lis part, 
unseught recurmmendation of friends, 
who were well able to appreciate his lite- 
rary attaiumeuts, and whose testimonial 
to them consequently reflected upon him 
great honaur, Ort this measure the late 
Di. Percivai was the principal promoter. 
Not long after this, the Rev. Dr. Barnes 
Was induced, by the sohenations of his 
friends, to undertake, in conjunction with 
his colleague im the pastoral office, the 
Rev Ralpty Harrison, the important 
charge of an acadeémical institution in 
Manchester, upan which he entered in 
the summer of the year 1786, and over 
which he presided, as principal, with 
feat credit to bimself and utility to the 
public, till the year 1798, when he de= 
termined to resign it, in consequence of 
the ditheulty which he had tor some 
time experienced in maintaining in so 
large a town as Manchester, where there 


are so Many temptations to dissipation, 
that regular ‘aud strict discipline which 


he wished to support. His active mind, 
however, was always ready to embrace 
every opportunity of usefulness; aud after 
hs retirement from the academy, he be- 
2 to take a tively interest in the con- 
cerns of the Manchester Infirmary, 
Which continued to be a very favauriie 
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object of his attention to the time of his 

death, and in the conduct of which his 

assistance has been generaily considered 

and acknowledved to be of great use. 

The Rev. Dr. Barnes undoubtedly pose 

sessed both natural abilities and acquired 

attainments, which qualified hin to have 

distinguished hinselt in the literary world, 

and he bad a considerable taste tor those 

studies and pursuits which might have 

led to this result; in. proof of which it 
may be mentioned that he was one of the 
first promoters of the Manchester Lite- 
rary aod Philosophical Society; and that 

for several years, he took an active part: 
in its proceed ngs, and wrote several 
papers, which were publistied in the early 
volumes of iis memoirs, which lus friend, 
Dr. Percival, who was certainly a come 
petent judge of their merit, considered 
to be so far creditable to his literary re 
putation, that he repeatedly urged him 
to revise and enlarge them, and to pubs 
lish them in a separate volume; but wich 
this recommendation, though it came 
from so respectable a quarter, he never 
complied. Some circumstances after- 
wards arose, which, together with the mul- 
tip icity of his other engagemenis, indus 
ced him to discontinue his attendance of 
the meetings of the society just mentioned, 
and since that time he kas not taken any 
further part in its proceedings. He was 
a yood classical scholar, read and studied 

the New Testament in particular, in the 
orivinal Greek, wath great care and mi- 
nute critical attention ; was able to read 

the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old festa- 
ment with consiserabie ease, and hada 
very general knowledge of what is called 
polite literature; but he did not devote 
much attention, at least in the latter part 
of his life, to philosophical subjects; as 
it was a ynatter of principle with bin to 
make all his stuches subservient to the 
great object of muinisteric!l usefulness; 
and amids, ali iis other engagements and 
avocations, he aiways discharged the 

duties of his sacred office with uncome 
mon zeal, fidelity, and diligence. He 
was very remarkable for the regular dise 
tribution of his time, for the strict appli- 
cation ef it to the severafdunes and ene 
yagoments to which it was alloued, for 
punctuality mn the observance of all his 
appointments, and for neylecuny nO Sie 
gle person or object to wineh his atten= 
tion was due.w He had an uncemmonly 
fertile mind, great quickness of concep. 
tiun as well as readiness Os ee 
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1386 Memoirs of the late 
and composed with wonderful facility, 
so that writing was rather a pleasure than 
a work of jabour to him; and he has ac- 
tually written many hundreds of sermons 
which he never preached, and other 
serious Composidens which have tam 
dormant in his study. Beside the pieces 
above-mentioned, which were inserted 
iv the Memoirs of the Manchester Lite- 
rary aud Philosophical Society, he never 
published any thing but a Discourse upon 
the commencement of the academy which 
he undertook to conduct, a Funeral Ser- 
mon upon the death of his tnend the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Threrkeld, of Rochdaie, 
with some Account of bis Life, and partie 
culaviy of his extracrdinary memory, 
anvexed to it, and sume smaller Pieces 
which bave been given to the public 
with ut his name, ciuefly in diferent pe- 
riodical works: but though Dr, Barnes 
has published so little, he has written 
more than most men; probably the truth 
would not be excceded by saving as much 
as Richard Baxter himself wrote, in the 
course of his uncommonly active and las 
borious life. Considered as a preacher, 
he posse-sed great excellencies. He had 
a strong and sonorous voice, his sermons 
were serious wand striking, and he deli- 
vered them with uncommon animation, 
Sud m a very impressive manner. He 
‘eually wrove them at full length, but in 
the delivery of them he seldom confined 
himself strictly to his notes: and at his 
lectures, which were perhaps his most 
popular addresses, he always spoke ex- 
tempore. One of the last objects of a 
public natuie which engaged his atten- 
tion was a Bible Society, which has jately 
been established in Manchester, aux- 
diary to the grand association of this kind 
in Louden. da the promotion and form- 
ation of this noble institution he fele a 
warin interest; and one of the last times 
that he ever spoke in public was at a 
Meeting of ius friends and promoters, 
Upon which vecasion, though his impaired 
stength did hot permit him tu siy much, 
he delivered his sentiments with peculiar 
animation and feeling in favour of its ime 
portant design ; and this honourable ef. 
fort of bis zeal in the cause of God and 
religion, inav he justly said to have con. 
tributed tu gild the horizon of his settine 
gun, which, in) vartous respects, went 
dawn amidst an efulvence of glary, to 
rise again unclouded and everlasting’ 
splendour. In his private character the 
Rev. De. Barnes was truly amiable and 


Rev. Joseph Barnes. _— [Sept 1, 
The most distinguishing 
feature of it was his fervent piety, and ty 
this were added thestrictest integrity and 
uprightness, both of inind aud conduct; 
great disinterestedness; and an ardent 
active bettevolence, which made him 
always ready to every service by which 
he could either beneht or oblige others. 
He was particularly liberal am the reliet 
of the poor, with whose necessities he 
was acquainted. In his general disposi 
tion, he had great natural vivacity, as 
well as an habitual cheerfulness founded 
upon religious principles and hopes CON. 
stantly influencing his mind; aud his 
manners were remarkably cunciliating, 
such as actually engaged the esteem and 
azection of all who bad the happiness of 
knowing him, His conversation was pee 
culiarly interesting and entertaining, yet 
always of a perfuctly innocent, and genes 
rally of a profitable, nature aud pegs 
lle excecdingly disapproved of all ludt- 
crous allusions to the holy Scripturesy In 
particular, and of a light way of speaking 
of sacred things in general ; and he was 
himself scrupulously careful never to open 
his lips upon any s‘rious subject, ann 
especially, never to mention the pa 
God, without a become seri russes é 
reverence. In his habits ol life, he wa 
very abstemious, eating only plain foe 
with preat moderation, and never a. 
any spirituous or fermented liquarss* Me 
he enjoyed, in general, a sound sgh 
health, and an cqual flow of spints, es 
as few have the happimess to expel iet 
His constitution was naturally surone - 
good, though he had from his birth -* 
enlarged arm, which might appear ‘ 
stranger to indicate some original ma ny 
or unheaithy teudency of his boaily frame. 
Ils natural vigour, however, hegan vi 
bly to decline, at least a year belore " 
death, though he continued to pe! -“ 
his usual labours, and went throug 
them with apparent ease C0 —— 
til within a few of the last month r 
An asthmatical affection, which had mae 
nifested itself for some time, and bees 
graduallyiancreasiag, then began Lu — 
a very serious and alarming appearan’” 


exemplary. 





° ome * 
attended at the same ume, with § 


: ; e OF 
paralyuc symptoms, 1 consequence 


alyt : dee 
which it became necessary for ay his he 
sist from all public duty. Upon. aey- 


. Ue’ 
side, near Bolton, where he was reg 


larly visited by his medical friends and 





former pupils at the academy, Dr. Ho A 
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and Dr. Henry, as well as by his old and 
much-esteemed friend Mr. Henry, the 
father of the latter gentleman, and every 
assistance was afforded him which me- 
dical skill and the kind attention of his 
friends could yield; natwithstanding 
which he rapidly sank under his disorder, 
till it terminated fatally about midmight, 
between the 27th and 28th of June last. 
In the near view of death, the feelings of 
the late Rev. Dr. Barnes were wot 
merely those of serenity and peace, bit 
of joy and exultation, grounded upon the 
animating hope and assurance of a blessed 
immortality which awaited him. He 
uniformly discovered the most  per‘ect 
paticace and submission to the will of 
God, under the distressing sufferings 
which he experiewced, particularly from 
the ditheulty of respiration; was often 
repeating pussages of Scripture expressive 
of this temper, as weil as of his firrn hope 
and confidence in Gods and giving, in 
the most tender and affectionate manner, 
pious and good advice to his friends 
around lim, particalarly recommending 
to hem a serious attention to religion, 
as the must important of ali concerns. 
At times ins mind was almost over- 
powered by the feelings of rapturous de- 
light which he experienced iu the pros- 
pect of bis appruaching removal to a 
better world, and particularly in that of 
a speedy union with all the pious and the 
good of every former age, as well as with 
those that were gone befure him, whose 
friendship he had cultivated and enjeyed 
upon earth. During a few of the last 
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days of his life, his understanding became 
tess clear and collected, through increas 
sing weakness; but, at the same ume, 
his friends had the satisfaction of observ. 
ing that his bodily suflermngs greatly 
abated; and, at last, he expired in the 
most easy manner, without a struggle or 
a groan, in the 64 h year of his age, and 
the 42d of his stated Christian ministry. 
flis remains were interred at Manchester, 
on the Monday morning following, which 
was the 2d of July, and were met upoa 
the road by sixty-four gentlemen, chiefly 
members of his congregation, who walked 
befure the corpse, with hat-bands and 
mourning provided at their own expence, 
and by twenty-five carriages, beside those 
which had before formed the procession, 
occupied by friends who wished to shew 
their regard for the deceased, by attends 
ing his last obsequies; and thus he was 
conducted to the house appointed for all 
living, with a degree of honour and re. 
spect which has not probably been paid 
tu auy one in Manchester before, within 
the memory oj the oldest person living 
there. He has left a widow to whom he 
v.as united early in life, in the year 1770, 
with whom he has unifor:ly hved upon 
terms of the most perfect liarimony and 
mutual affection; and who, amidst the 
grief which she feels for the unspeakable 
loss she has sustained, may justly be cone 
soled by the thought of her having been 
so long the object of the tenderest regard 
of aanan of such distinguished excellence 
and worth, 
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It is proposed in. future to devote a few Pages of the Monthly Magazine to the 
Insertion of such Scarce Tracts as are of an interesting Nature, with the Use 
of which we may be favoured by our Correspondents; and under the same Head to 
introduce also the Analyses of Scurce and Curious Books. 

es 


“An Account of King Charles I1.d’s 
escape from the Battle of Worcester, till 
his linding in France, dictated to Samuel 
Pepys, esq. (Secretary of the Admi- 
ruliy.) by the King himself; at the 
request of the Duke of York, saken 
down in sh rt Hand by Mr. Pepys, on 
Sunday, October 3d, and Tuesday, Oc- 
fuber 5th, 1680, and afterwards trans- 
cribed by himat length.” 


[The following Narrative is copied from one 
taken from the original manuscrpt, in 
Mr. Pepy’s library, given to Magaalen 
College, in Cambricge. } 


FTER that the battle was so abso- 
lutely iost as to be beyond hope 
of recovery, I began to think of the best 
way of saving myself; and the first 
thought that came into my head, oo 
thay 
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that if I possibly could, I would get to 
London as soon, if not sooner, than the 
news of our defeat could cet there: and 
it being near dak, I talked with some, 
especiaily with my lord Rochester, (then 
Wilmor,) about their opinions, which 
would be the best way for me to escape, 
it being iunpossibie, as IT thought, to get 
back mtv Scotiand. I found them 
mightily distracted, and their opinions 
different very much of the possibility 
of getting to Scotland, but not one 
agreeing with mine for going to Loudon, 
saving my lord Wilmot; and the truth is, 
£ did not impart my design of going to 
Loudon to any but my lord Wilmot, 
But we had such a number of beaten 
men with us (of the horse) that [ strove, 
as $00 aS ever it was dark, to get from 
them; and though T could not get them 
to stand by me agaist the enemy, I 
could not get rid of them, now I hada 
mind to it. 

So we (that is my I? duke of 
Buck™, Luderdale, Derby, Wilmot, 
Tom Blake, duke Darcy, and several 
others of my servants) went along north. 
ward towards Scotland; and at last we 
got about sixty that were gentlemen and 
officers, and slipt away out of the high 
road that goes to Lancashire, and kept 
on to the right hand, lettuy all the 
beaten men go along the great road. 
And ourselves not knowing very well 
Which way to go, for it was then too late 
for us to get to London on horseback, 
riding then directly for.it, nor could we 
doit, because there was yet many »en- 
pie of quality with us that I could not 


get ndot, Se we rode through a town 
short of Woolve rhawpton, between that 
and W OrCesler, ane weit through, 
There boing a ts vop of the enemy’s there 
that night, we ride very quiedy 
through the town, the v having nobody to 
watch, nor they suspecting us ne more 
than we dia them, which L learnt afier- 


wards from a country fellow, We went 


' ; oa bars » te 

tiat meght ab at twenty-five niles, toa 
place calied White Lady. hard by Tong 
Ca tle, by the advice of Mr, Gilford, 
Where we stopt and got some little re. 
freshment ot bread and cheese, such 
we could get, it being | 
be day. This White Lady's was a pris 
vate house that Mr. Gitford 
Shropshire Man, 


as 
ust heginning to 


’ who w asa 
had told me be! mnved 
to h nest peoule that lived thereabouts - 
amd just as we came thither, there come 


mm a country fellow that told us there w 
8 


2 as 
UO rat Or by ‘rep . “7° . . 
. r rs¢ hard by Pong ¢ astie, 


Vpou tue heath, all in disorder, under 
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David Lesely, and some other of the 
general officers; upon which, some of the 
people of quality that were with me, 
weve very anxious that I should go to 
him, a: d endeavour to get into Scotland, 
which I thought was absolutely impossi- 
ble, knowing very well that the couniry 
would all rise upon us, and that the men 
who had deserted nie, when they were 
in good order, w’? not stand to ine 
when they had been beaten. This 
made me take the resolution of puting 
inyself into disguise, and endcavouring to 
eet on foot to London in 9 country fel- 
low’s habbit, with a pair of ordiary grey 
oth breeches, and lethern doublet, and 
a geen jerkin, which L took in the house 
of White Ladies. I also cut my barr 
very short, and flung my cloths into @ 
privy house, that nobody might see that 
any body had been striping themselves, 
I acquaiuted none with my resolution of 
going to London but my i* Wilmot, 
they all desireing me not to accquaint 
them what [ intended to do, because 
they knew’ not what they might be 


forced to confess; on which considera 


tion, they all with ore voice beg me 
not to tell them what T intended to do; 
(so all the persons of quality, and officers, 
who were with me, except my \¢ Wil. 
not, with whom a place Was agreed upon 
for meting at London, if we escap'd, 
and who endeavoured to go on horse 
back, in regard, as T think, of Ins being 
too big to go on foot) were resolved to go 
and join the $000 horse, thinking to get 
away with them to Scottland, But as [ 
did before believe, they were not 
marched more than six, after they got te 
them, bat they were routed by a single 
troop af horse, which shews my opinion 
was not wrong in not sticking to men 
who had ran ‘away. As soon as 1 was 
disguised, 1 took with me a county fel- 
low, whose name was Rich’# Penderell, 
whom Mr. Gifford had undertaken to 
answer for to be an honest man; he was 
a Roman Catholic, and 4 chose tw trust 
them, because & knew they had hiding 
holes for priests, that I thought I might 
make use of in case of need, I was (10 
sooner gone (but the next morgine alter 
the battle, and broad day), out of J 

house with this country fellow, but beg 
na great woad, I set myself at the edge 
of the wood, near the highway, that yas 
there the better to see who came alter 
us, and wether they made any sewe 

after the runaways; I immediately 39” 
a troop of horse coming by, which [ cons 


ceived to be the same troop that —* 
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our 3000 horse. But it did not look 
like a troop of the army’s but of the 
militia, fur the tellow before it did not 
Jook at all bike a soldier, In the wood I 
staved ali day, without meat or drink, 
and by great good fortune it rained all 
the time, which hindered them, as F be- 
lieve, trom coming into the wood to 
search for men that might be fled thi- 
ther; and one thing ts remarkable 
enough, that those with whom I have 
since spoke of them that joined with the 
horse upon the heath, did say, that it 
rained dittle ov nothing with them all the 
day, but only in the wood where I was, 
this contributing to my safety. A» [ was 
in the wood, L talked with the fellow 
about guing to London, and asking him 
many questiows about what gentlemen 
he knew, LF did not find that he knew any 
one of quainy in the way towards Lon- 
don; and y® truth is, my inind changed 
as [ lay in the wood, as I resolv’d to 
think of another way of mabing my 
escape, which was to get over the 
Severn, into Wales, and vet either to 
Swansea, or some other of the sea-port 
towns, that I knew had commerce with 
France, to the end that I might get over 
that way, as being a way that [ thought 
none would suspect my taking; besides 
that, I remember several honest gentle- 
men that were of my acquaintance in 
Wales. So that night, as soon as it was 
dark, Rich Penderell and I took our 
journey on foot towards the Severn, 
intending to pass over ata ferry half way 
between ‘Shirewsberry and Bridgaorth; 
but as we were going in the night, we 
came by amill, where [heard some peo- 
ple taking (iwem™" that [had got some 
bread and cheese the night befure at one 
of the Penderell’s houses, L.not_guing in) 
and as we conceived it was about twelve 
Or ove o'clock at night, and the country 
fellow desired we not te answer if aly 
body shuuld ask me any questions, be- 
cause [ had not got the accent of the 
country, but as we came to the mill, we 
ec’ see the miller, as L believe, sitting at 
the mill-door, he being in white cloihs; 
Ht being avery dark night, be cali’d out, 
Who goes there, upon which It’? Pen- 
dereil answered, Newhbours going home, 
or some such like words; whercuson the 
miler cried out, If you be veigibours 
stand, or else T'ii neck you down; upon 
which, we believing there was company 
mothe house, vy fellow bid me fallow 
hin Close, and he run to agate that 
went up a dirty lane, uv a hill, aad 


“pelug the gate, tye suilier cried out, 
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Rogues, rogues, and thereupon some men 
came out of the mill after us, who 
believe were soldiers. So we feil a rune 
ning, both of us wp the lane, as long as 
we c@ run, it bey very deep and very 
dirty, till at fast L bid hun leap over « 
hedge and lye sull, to hear if any body 
followed us, which we did, and continued 
lying duwn upon the grovad about half 
au hour, when hearing nobody come, we 
continued our way over to the village upon 
the Severn, where the felluw told me 
there was an honest gentleman, one Mr. 
Woolf lived wi that town, where [ might 
be in great safety, for that he had hiding 
holes for priests. But Ic* not go on till 
I knew a little of his mind, wether be 
w? receive so dangerous a yuest as me, 
and therefore stayed ina field under a 
hedge, by a great tree, commanding him 
not to say it was T, but only to ask Mr. 
Woolf wether he w? receive an English 
gentleman, a person of quality, to hide 
him all the next day, till we c® travel 
again by night, for [ durst not go but by 
night, Mr. Woolf, when the country fel. 
low had told him that it was one that had 
escaped from the battle of Worcester, 
said, that for his part it was so dangerous 
a thing to harbour any body that was 
knowa, that he w not venture his neck 
for any man, unless it was for the king 
himself; upon which R Penderell very 
indiscreetly, and without my leave, tuld 
‘him it was I, upon which Mr. Woolf 
reply’d, he sh’ be vary glad to venture 
all he had in the world to secure me. Upon 
which R™ Penderell came and told me 
what he had done, at whic I was a little 
troubled, but then there was no remedy, 
the day being just coming on, aud [ must 
either venture that, or run some greater 
danger. So L came tito the house @ 
back way, where [ found Mr. Woolf, an 
vid genvteman, who tuid me he was cery 
sorry to see ine there, because there was 
two company’s of the millitia foot at that 
Uline in arms in the tuwn, aud kecpt a 
guard at the ferry, to examine every 
body that caine that way, in expectation 
of catching some that might be making 
their escape that way, and that he durst 
not put meinto any of the hiding holes 
of his house, because they had been 
discovered, and consequently if any 
search sh be inaude, they w@ certainly 
repair to those holes; and that cherefure, 
T had no other way of security, bat to go 
iatu his barn, and there !ve behind his 
corn and hay. So after Le had given 
us some cold meat, that was ready, we, 


wishout making uiy bustle ip the house, 
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went and lay in the barn all the next 
day; when, towards evening, his son, who 
had been a prisoner at Shrewsberry, an 
honest man, who had been released and 
came home to his father’s house, and as 
soon as ever it began to be a jutie dark- 
ish, Mr. Woolf and his son brought us 
some meat into the barn, and there we 
discoursed with them wether we might 
safely get over the Severn into Wales, 
which they advised me by no means to 
adventure upon, because of the strict 
guards that were kept all along the 
Severn, where any passage c@ be found, 
for preventing any body's escaping that 
way into Wales. Upon which, I took a 
resolution of going that night the same 
way back again to Penderell’s house, 
where I knew I sh’ hear some news 
what was become of my |¢ Wilmot, and 
resolvéd again upon yoing to London, 
So we'set out as soon as it was dark, but 
as we came by the mill again, we had no 
mind to be questioned a second tine 
there, and therefore asking R™® Penderell 
if he c’¢ swim or no, and how deep the 
river was, he told me it was a scurv 
river, not easy to be passed in all places, 
and that he co™ not swim, So I told 
hin that y® river, being but a little one, 
I wt undertake to help him over, upon 
which we went over some closes to the 
river side, and entering the river first 
to see wether | myself c go over, who 
knew how to swim, found it was but a 
little ahove my middle, and thereupon 
taking Rich’ Penderell by the hand, I 
helped him over. Which being done, 
we went on our way to one of the Pen. 
derells brother's, (his house being not 
far from White Ladies) who had been 
guide to my {@ Wilmot, and we beleived 
by that time might be come ba 
For my I'¢ Wilmot intended to go to 
London upon his own horse. 


| When I 
came to this house, [ enquired where my 
V2 Wilmot was, 


it being now towards 
Morning, and having traveled these two 


mighis on toot. Pendereil’s brother told 
me, he had conducted him to a very 
houcst gentleman's bouse, one Mr. Whit- 
grave’s, not far from Woolverhampton, a 
' co 
Roman Catholic; | asked him what 
news, he told me there was one inajor 
Carles in the house, who was that coun- 
try man, whom L knowing, he having been 
A Major Ww oUF Army, and having made 
his escape thither, ® Romau Catholic 
also, L sent tor hien into the room were I 
was, and Cohsuiting him what we sh'¢ do 
€ MExt dav, he to! : 
the next d Y he told me, thatitw be 
Gaugeruus wr ine either to say in that 


ck again, 





[Sect i, 
house, or to go into tlie wood, (ther 
being a great wood hard by Boscobel) 
that he knew but one way how to pag 
the next day, and that was, to get up into 
a great oak in apretty plain place, where 
we might see round about us, for the 
enemy w" certainly search all the wood 
for people that had made their escape. 
Which proposition of his, | approving, 
we (chat is to say Carles and I went and 
carried up some victualls,; for the whole 
day, viz. some bread, cheese, and sinall 
beer, and nothing eke, and got up intoa 
great oak that had been lopt some tlires 
or four years ago, and being grown out 
avain very bushy and thick, co not_be 
scen thro’, and here we stay’d all the 
day; aud [ having in the mean time sent 
Penderell’s brother to Mr. Whitgrave’s, . 
to know wether my 1’¢ Wilmot was there 
or no, and had word bro’t me that night 
that my I'¢ was there; that there was @ 
very secure hiding hole in Mr. Whit- 
grave’s house, and that he desired me to 
come thither to hin. (Memorandum) that 
whilst we were in the tree we saw soldi. 
ers going up and down in the thickest of 
the wood, searching for persons that had 
escaped, we seeing thein now and then 
peep out of the wood. That night, 
Rich’ Penderell and L went to Mr. 
Whitgrave’s, about seven miles off, where 
I found the gentleman of the house and 
an old grandmother of his, and father 
Hudleston, who had then the care © 
bringing up two young gentiemen, who 
think were 4% John Preston and his bro- 
ther, they being boys. Here | spoke 
with my !'@ Wilmot, and sent hin away 
to Col. Lanes, about five or six miles off, 
tu see what means c be found for my 
escaping towards London; who told my 
'¢, after some consultation thereon, that 
he had a sister that had a very fair pre 
tence for going bard by Bristol to a cove 
sin of her’s, that was married to one Mr. 
Norton, who lived two or three miles 
beyond Bristol, on the Somersetshure 
side, and she might carry me there as het 
man, and from Bristol I might find ship- 
ping to get out of England. So the next 
night I went away to Col. Lanes, where 
I changed my cloths into a little betlet 
habbit, like a serving man, being & kin 
of grey cloth suit, and the next day Mrs. 
Lane and [ took our journey tow# $ 
Bristol, resoiving to lye at a place cal 
Long Marston, iu the vale of Evesham 
But we had not gone two hours on our 
way, but y® mare [ rode gn cast * shoes 
SO we were forced to ride to get another 


Shue at a scattcring village whose name 
wogint 
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begins with somthing like Long , and 
as | was holding my horses foot, I asked 
ye smith What news? he told me there 
was no news since that good news (that 
he knew of) of y® beating those rogues 
the Scotts. Task’d him Were there none 
of the English taken that joined with y® 
Scotts? he answered, That he did not hear 
taat that rogue Charles, Stuart was 
taken, but some of the others were taken, 
but not Charles Stuart. 1 told him that 
if that rogue was taken, he deserved to 
be hanged more than all the rest, for 
bringing in the Scotts. Upon which he 
said, L spoke like.an honest man; and 
so we parted. [Tere it is to be noticed, 
that we had in company with os.Mrs. 
Lane's sister, who was married to one 
Mr. ———+, she being then going to my 
ld Pagett’s, hard by Windsor, so we were 
to part, as accordingly we did, at Strate 
ford upon Avon, 

Bat a mile before we came there, we 
espicd upon y’® way a troop of horse, 
whose riders ‘were alighted, and their 
horses eating some grass by the way-side, 
staving there, as I thought, while their 
muster-master was providing their quar- 
ters, Mrs. Lane’s sister’s husband, who 
went along with us as far as Siratiord, 
sceing this troop of horse just in our way, 
said, that for his part he would not go by 
them, for he had been once or twice 
beaten by some of the partim® soldiers, 
and he w' jot run the venture again; 
I hearing him say so, beg’? Mrs. Lane, 
softly in her ear, that we might-not.turn 
back but gs on, for that the enemy w"4 
certainly send after us to enquire who 
we were, if they sh see us return, Byt 
all she c’é say in the world w’¢ not do, 
but her brother-in-law turn’d quite 
round, and went into Stratford another 
way, the troop of horse bemg just then 
getting on horseback, about twice twelve 
score off; and as [ told her, we did meet 
Y* troop, just buat in. the town of Strat- 
ford. But then her brother and ‘we 
parted, he going his way, atid we our’s 
towards Long Marston, where we lay at 
a kinsman’s, | think, of Mrs. Lanes; nei- 
ther the said kinsman, nor her brother-in- 
law, knowing who 1 was. The next 
hight we lay at Cirencester, and so fiom 
thence to Air. Norton’s house, beyoud 
Bristol, where, as soon as ever | came, 
Mrs. Lane cali’ the buttler of the house 
S very honest fellow, whose name was 

ope, and serv’d Tom Germayne, 2 
Brom of my hed-chamber; when 1 was 
a boy at Richmond) and bad him take 
eare of Wm Jackson, (for that was my 
Moxtury Mac, No. 203. 
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name) as having been lately sick of an 
ague, whereol she said, | was still weak 
and not quite recovered; and the treth 
was, my late fatigues and want of meat 
had indecd made me look a little pale. 
Besides tis, Pope bad been a trooper in 
the king my father’s army, but I was not 
to be known in y® house for any thing 
but Mrs. Lanes serv Mem” that one 
‘ir. Lassels, a cousin of Mr. Lane’s, 
wentail the way. with us to Col, Lane’s 
en horseback, single, I riding before 
Mrs. Lane. Pope the butder took 
creat care of me that night, ([ not eatin 

with the servants as I otherwise sh'4 have 
done upon account of my not being well.) 
The next morning as we arose pretty 
early, having a pretty yood stomach, and 
went to the buttery hatch to get my 
breakfast, where I found Pope and two’ 
or three other men in the room, and we 
all fell tuo eating bread and butter, tov 
which he gave us very good ale and sack, 
and as [ was setting there, there was one 
that louk’d like a country fellow, sat just 
by me, who talking, gave so particular 
an ace’' of the battle of Worcester to the 
rest of the company, that I concluded he 
must be one of Cromwell’s soldiers; I 
asked him, How he came to give so good 
an acct of that battle ; be told me he was 
in y king’s regiment, by which I thu’ 
he meant one Col. King’s reg"; but ques. 
tioning him further, [ perceiv’d that he 
had been in my reg” of guards, in major 
Broughton’s company, that was my major 
in the battle. Tasked nim what kind of 
a man I was, to which he answered, by 
describing exactly both my cloths and my 
horse ; and looking upon me, he told me 
that the king was at least three fingers 


-taller than I, upon which I made what 


haste I ct out of the buttery, for fear he 
sh’? indeed know. me, as being more 
afraid when I knew. he was one of our 
own. soldier’s, than when | took him for 
one of the enemy’s. So Popeand! went 
into the hall, and just as we came into it, 
Mrs. Norton was coming by thro’ it. 
Upon which J, plucking of my hat, and 
standing withit in my hand as she passed 
by, L obserwd, just as 1 was putting it 
off, that Pope lonk’d very earnestly in 
my face. But I took no notice of it, 
but put on my hat again and went away, 
walking out of the house into thie fields, 
I had not been out half an hour, but 
coming back I went up into the chamber 


-where I lav, and just as I came thither, 


Mr. Lassells came to me, and ina jittle 
trouble said, What shall we do, I am 
afraid Pope knows you, tor he says very 
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ositively to me, that it is you; but I 
es denied it. Upon which I presently 
without more ado, asked him wether he 
was an honest man or not, when he 
answered me, that he knew him to be 
so honest a fellow that he durst trust him 
with his life, as having been always on 
our side; | thought it better to trust him 
than go away leaving that suspicion upon 
him, and thereupon I sent for Pope, and 
told him that I was glad to meet him 
there, and would trust him with my life 
as an old acquaintance; upon which, 
being a discreet fellow, he asked what 
I intended do, for, (says he) I am ex- 
tremely hippy. I know you, otherwise 
you might ran great danger in this house ; 
for tho’ my master and mistress are good 
people, yet there are at this time one or 
two in it that are very great rogues, and I 
think Lcan be usefull to you in any thing 
you will command me; upon which I told 
him my design of getting a ship (if possi- 
ble) at Bristol, and to that end bade him 
go that very day immediately to Bristol, 
to see if there was any ships going either 
to Spain or France, that I might get a 
passage away in. Lalsotold him that my 
4 Wilmot was coming to meet me here, 
for he and L had agreed at Col, Lane’s, 
and were to meet this very day at Nor. 
ton’s; upon which Pope told me, that it 
was inost fortunate that he knew me, and 
had heard this from me, for. if my I’ 
Wilmot sh’ have come thither, he would 
have been most certainly known to see 
veral people in the house, and therefore 
he w go, and accordingly went out to 
meet my |’ Wilmot, a mile or two from 
the house, carrying him to an ale-house 
not tar off, where he lodged him till ig 
was dark, and then brought him hither 
by a back-door into my chamber, f still 
passing for a serving man; and Laseli’s 
aud I lay in one chamber, 
all the way whe I was: so ati 
been s: Bristoli to en 


he knowing 
. er Pope had 
\wire for a ship, but 
could hear of none ready to depart be- 
yond sea sooner than above a month 
which was too long for me to Stay there- 
abouts, | betook myself to the advising 
Atresh with my {@ Wilmot and Pons 
what was to be done, and the latter tel. 
ling me that there lived somwhere in that 
country upon the edge of Somersetshire 
at Trent, within two miles of Sherbourne, 
Frank Windham, y® knight marshiall’s 
rotier, who bemg my old acquaintance 
anda very honest man, [ resolved to vet 
to his houses but the meht before we 
away, we had a misfortune 
ot Gave done us some prejudice : 


ope, 


were to vo 
that m: 
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for Mrs. Norton, who was big wih 
child, fell into labour and miscarried of, 
dead child, and was very ifl, so that we 
could not tell how in the world to find a 
excuse for Mrs. Lane te leave her covsip 
m that condition; and indeed it was not 
safe to stay any longer there, where 
there was so great a resort of disaffected 
aud idle people, At length consulting 
with Mr, Lasell’s, I thought the best way 
would be to counterfeit a letter from her 
father’s house, old Mr. Lane’s, to tell 
her that her father was extremely ill, 
and commanded her to come away im- 
mediately, for fear she sh’ not find him 
alive, which letter Pope delivered so 
well while they were all at Supper, and 
Mrs. Lane playing her part so dexter 
rously, that all believed old Mr. Lane 
to be in great danger, and gave lus 
daughter the excuse to go away withine 
the next morning early; accordingly the 
next morning we went directly to Trent, 
to Frank Windham’s house, and lay thas 
night. at Castle Casey, and the next night 
came to ‘Trent, where I had appointed 
my I¢ Wilmot to meet me, whom I still 
took care not to keep with me, but sent 
him a little before, or left him to come 
after me. When we came to Trent, my 
l¢ Wilmot advised with !:rank Windham, 
wether he had any “acquaintance at any 
sea-port town upon the coast of Dorset, 
or Devonshiré, who told me be was very 
well acquainted with Giles Strangwaysy 
and that he would go directly to him, to 
inform himself wether he might not have 
some acquaintance at Weymouth, oF 
Lyme, or some of those ports. But Giles 
Strangways proved not to have avy, % 
having been long absent from all those 
parts, as not dareing to stir abroad, be 
ing always faithfull to the king, but he 
desired Frank Windham what he could 
do therein himself, it being ansafe for 
him to be found busy upon the sea- 
coast. But witlrall, he sent me 
broad pieces, which he knew were ne 
cessary for me. in the condition I was 
now in, for I durst not carry any money 
about me in those mean cloths, aud my 
hair cut short, (but about 10 or 1¢ 
shillings in silver.) Frank Windiam, 
upa this, went himself to Lyme, a0 
spoke with a merchant there, to hire & 
ship for my transportation, being for 
to acquaint him that it was I that waste 
be carried out, The merchant under 
took it (his name heing ————==) and ace. 
cording hired a vessel for France, ®P* 
pointing a day for my coming to grr 
to embark ; and accordingly we “ at 
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from Frank Windhami’s, and to cover 
the matter the better, { rode before a 
cousin of Frank Windham’s, a Mrs. 
Judith Connesby, I still yoing by the 
name of W™ Jackson: memb*4 that 
one day during my stay at Trent T hear- 
ing y® bells ring, (v* church being close 


by Frank Windham’s) and seeing a com- 


pany got together i the church-yard, 1 
sent down the mad of the house, who 
knew me, to-enqutre what was the mat. 
ter; who returmng, toia me, that there 
was a rogue, a trooper, come out of 
Cromwelf’s army, thac was telling the 
people tnat he had killed me, and that 
that was my buff coat which he had then 
on. Upon winch, most of the village 
being fanaticks, they were ringing the 
hells and making a bonefire for joy of it. 
This merchaut having apointed us to 
come to Lyme, we, viz. myself,  Wil- 
mot, Frank Windham, Mrs. Connesby, 
and a servant of Frank Windham’s, 
whose name was Peter, were dirccted 
from him to a little village hard by 
Lyme, the vessel being to come out 
of the cobb at Lyne, and come to 
a little creek that was just by this village, 
wither we weut, and to send their boat 
onshore to take us in at the said creek, 
aud carry us over to France; the wind 
being then very good at north. So we 
sat up that night, expecting the ship to 
come out, but she failed us, upon which 
Psent Frank Windham’s man, Peter, and 
my I* Wilmot, to Lyme, the next morn- 
ing, to know the reason of it. But we 
were much troubled to know how to pass 
avay our time the next day, til we c* 
have an answer, At last we resolved to 
go to avplace on the road to’ London 
called Bridport, about four miles from 
Lyme, and here stay till my i* Wilmot 
sh’ bring us news wether y® vessel 
could be had the next night or not, and 
the reason of last night’s failure. So 
Frank Windham, Mrs. Connesby, and 
i, went in the morning on horseback 
away to Bridport, and just as we came 
into the town, [ could see the streets full 
ot red coats (Cromweli’s soldiers), being 
a reg tof Co!. Haynes’s, 1500 men, going 
to embark to take Jersey. At which 
£* Windham was very much troubled, 
and asked me what Iw’ do; I told him, 
We must go impudently into the bes* inn 
‘tke town, and take a chaniber there, 
as the only thing to be done, because we 
si® otherwise miss my i* Wilmot, in 
“use we went away any where else, and 
that wd ke very inconvenient both to 
4imand me, So we rode directly into 
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the best inn of the place, and found the 
yard full of soldiers, I alivhted, and 
taking the horse, thought it the best way 
to go blurdering in amongst them, and 
Jead them through the middie of the sol- 
diers into the stable, which T did, and 
they were very angry with me for my 
rudness. As soon as I came into the 
stable, I took the bridles off the horses 

and called the hosiler to me to help me 
feed the horses. Sure, Sir, I know your 
face !—which was no very pleasant ques= 
tion, but I thought the best way was to 
ask bin where he had lived, wether he 
had always lived there or no; he told me 
he was newly come thither, that he was 
‘orn in Exeter, and had been hostler ia 
an inn there hard by one Mr. Potter's, @ 
merchant there, in whose house I had 
day’d inthe time of the war. Sol thought 
it best to give the fellow no further oc- 
casion of thinking where lie had seen 
me, for fear he should guess riglit at last ¢ 
therefore I told him, friend, Certainly you 
have seen me at Mr. Potter’s, fur I 
served him a good while above a vear: 
Q! says he then, I remember you a boy 
there, and with that was put off from 
asking any more about it; but desired we 
might drink a pot of beer together, which 
I excused by saying, that I must go wait 
upon my master, and get his dinner 
ready for bim, but told bim my master 
was going to London, and w 4 retura 
about three weeks hence, when he wou!d 
lay there, and [ would not fail to drink 
a pot with him. As soun as we had 
dined, my lord Wilmot came inio the 
town from Lyme, but went to another 
inn. Upon which we rode out of the 
town, as if we had gone upon the road tor 
London, and when we had got two miles 
off, my lord Wilmot overtook us, he 
having observed, while in town, where 
we were, and told us he believed the 
ship might be ready next night, but that 
there had been some mistake betwixt 
him and the master of the ship, Upen 
which, I thinking it not fitt to go back 
avain to the same place where we had 
sut up the night before, we went toa 
villave called , about four miles 
in the country, above Lyme, and sent 
Peter to know of the merchant wether the 
ship would be réady; but the master of 
the ship doubting that it was some dan- 
gerous eruploymept he was hired npon, 
absolutely refused the merchant, and 
would not undertake to carry us over; 
whereupon we were forced to go back 
avain to Frank Windha:n’s, at Trent, 
where we might be iu sorae safety till ‘ser 
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had hired another vessel or ship; as soon 
as we came to F* W's, [ sent away pre- 
sently to Col. Rabt Phillips’s, who then 
lived at Salisbury, to see what he c! do 
for the getting me a ship, which he un- 
dertook very willingly, and had got one 
at Southampton, bat by misfortune she 
Was amongst others prest to transport 
their soldiers to Jersey, by which she 
failed us also; upon this I sent further 
into Sussex, where Robin Phillips knew 
one Col. Gunter, to see wether he could 
hire a ship any where upon that coast, 
and not thinking it convenient for me to 
stay ary longer at F* W's, wher [had 
been in or about a fortnight, and was 
become known to very many, I went 
away to a widdow gentlewoman’s house, 
one Mrs. Hyde, some four or tive miles 
from Salisbury, wher I came into the 
house just as it was almost dark, with 
Robin Phillips only, not intending at first 
to make myself known, Bat just as 
I alighted at the dour, Mrs. Hyde knew 
me, though she never had seen me but 
ouce im her life before, and that was 
with the king, my father, in the army, 
when we marched by Salisbury some 
vears before in the time of the war; but 
she being a discreet woman, took no 
notice at that time of me; L passing 
only for a friend of Robin Phillips's, by 
whose advice I went thither. 


, At supper 
there were with us, F 


, rederick Hyde, 
(since a judge) and his sister-in-law, a 
widdows Robin Phillips, myself, and 
doct® Henshaw, since bishov of London, 
“ hom [ had appointed to meet me there, 
Winle we were at supper, [ observed 
Mrs. tfyde and her beothcr lrederick, to 
look a little earnestly at me, which led 
me to believe the yuughtkhnow me. But 
IT was not at all startled at in, it having 
been my purpose to let her know who I 
Wass and accordingly unmediately atter 
supper, Mrs. Hyde came to me, and I 
discovered myself to her, whe told me 
she had a very safe place to hide me in 
tll we knew wether our slip was re ady 
or ot, but she said, it was not safe to 
hust any body but herself and Sister 
and theretore wivised me to take my 
pois " worning, and make as if 
ee : ‘ he i, and nag aciin 
nu! | hie r - rvants, A ly ek ere 
ery ty bould 
be out of the h Muse Out he rselt an 
w hrease ame ] remember not, 
) : 
= . ay a ped rev Se and We ne 
looking upon toe ro ng Pei bt ‘ga By 
returned back ay aie eal My 
54 to Lieal 


d Sister, 
: vy : 
Ss) ter om 
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where Mrs. Hyde lived, about the time 
appointed, wher 1 went up into the 
hiding- hole, that was very, convenient 
and safe, and stayéd there ali alone; 
Robin Phillips then going to Sailisbary, 
soine four or five days, sowtimes Mrs, 
Llyde, and somtimes her sister, bringing 
me meat, After four or five days stay, 
Robin Phillips came to the house, and 
acquainted me that a ship was ready 
provided for me at Shoreham, by Cols 
Gunter, upon which, at two o'clock in 
the morning, [ went oat of the bouse by 
a back way, and with Robin Phillips met 
Col, Gunter aad myl¢ Wilmot together, 
some tourteen or fifteen imiles off, on 
our way towards Shoreham, and were to 
lodge that night ata place cailed Ham. 
bleton, seven miles from Portsmouth, 
because it was too long a journey to go 
in one day to Shorehain; and here we lay 
at ahouse of a brother-in-laws of Col" 
Gunter, one Mr. Symonds, where I was 
notto be-known, I being still in the same 
grey cloth suit as a serving man, tho’ the 
master of the house was a very honest 
poor man, who, while we were at supper 
came, (he having been all the day plays 
ing the good-fellow at an ale-house 1 
the town), and taking a stool, sat down 
with us, where his brother-in-law, Col* 
Gunter, talking very fullingly concermns 
Cromwell aud all his party, he went and 
wispered his brother-in-law in the ear, 
and asked wether [ was not some round. 
headed rogue’s son, for. | looked very 
suspiciously. Upon which Col® Gunter 
answering for me, that be might vust bis 





-lite in my hands, he came and took mé 


by the hand, and drinking a good glass 
of beer to me, called me brother roune 
head. About that time, my is South 
ampton, that was then at Titchfield, sus 
pecting (for what reason I dv not know) 
that it was possible I might be m 
country, sent either to Robin Philips 
or Doct. Henshaw, to offer his service's 
if he c4 assist me in my escape, but 
bemg then provided with a ship =, 
w' not put him to the danger of having 
any thing to do with it. The next day 
we went to a place called Brighton on 
Brightheliuistone, where we were Lo meet 
the master of the ship, as thinking 
nore convenient to meet there than Just 
at Shoreham, where the ship WAS; - 
when we caime to the ina at Brighthelin 
stone, we met with one Mr. -———"™? 
the merchant; who had hired the vessel, 
in Company with her master, the mer 
pra only kaowing me, having hired ~ 
Oily ty ‘Or s ‘ y qguallt! 
y to carry over a person of 4 hat 
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that was escaped from the battle of Wor- 
ces'er, without naming any body, and as 
we were all together, viz. Robin. Puillips, 
my l¢ Wilmot, the anerchant, and the 
waster of the vessel, and [Ly [ observed 
fhat the master of the vessel looked very 
bard oa me, and as seon as we had sup- 
pel, caiicd the merchant aside, and the 
mister told him that he had not deale 
fur with him, for tho’ he had given him 
a very good price for the carrying over 
that geatleman, vet he had not been 
clear wilh hin; for (says he), he is the 
king, as I very well kuaw him to be so; 
upon which the merchant denying it, 
paying, that he was mistaken, the mas 
ter answered, I know him very well, for 
he took my ship, together with other 
fishing vessels at Brighthelmstone, in the 
year 1648; which was when [ com. 
manded the king,.my father’s fleet, and 
I very kindiy let them go again: but 
(says he) be not troubled at it, for L think 
Ido God and my country, goo service 
mm preserving the king, and by the grace 
of God [ wili venture my Jife and ali for 
him, and set him safe on shore if I can 
in France. Upon which ye merchant 
came and told me what had passed be- 
tween them, and therefore found myself 
vider the necessity of trusting him, but 
I took no kind of notice of ic presently 
to lnm, but thinking it convenient not to 
let him go home fest he should be asking 
advice of his wife, or any one else, we 
keept him in the inn, and sat up all night 
diinking beer, and taking tobacco with 
him: and here [ run another very great 
canger, as being confident I was known 
by the master ofthe inn. For as I was 
standing alter supper by the fire-side, 
caning my dand upon a chair, and all 
the rest of the family being gone into 
another room, the master of the house 
came in and fella talking with me, and 
Just as he was looking about, and saw 
there was nobody in the room, he upon a 
sudden kissed my hand that was upon 
the back of the chair, and said to me, 
God bless you, wheresoever you go, [ 
doubt not betore I die hut to be a Jord, 
aud my wife a lady; so I laughed and 
went away into the next room, not de- 
Siring then any further discourse with 
him, there beg no remedy against my 
_ ‘known by him, and more discourse 
ight have raised suspicion, on which 
eration [ thought it best to teust 
Hs in that inatter, and he proved honest. 
Sout tour o'clock in the morning, my- 
fell and the company betore named, 
went towards Siorehaim, taking thé mas- 


COs) 


ter of the ship with us on. horseback, 
bebind one of our company, and came to 
the vessell side, which was not above 
sixty tons; but it bemg low water, and 
the vesse: lying dry, 1 and my lord Wile 
mot got up a ladder into her, and went 
and lay down ia the little cabbin ull the. 
tide came to fetch us off ; but I was no 
sooner got mto the ship and lay down 
upon the bed, but the master came into 
me, fell down-upon his knees and kissed 
my hand, ‘telling me, that he knew me 
very well, and that he would venture lite 
and all that he had in the world, to set 
me safe down safe in France. So about 
seven o’ciock in the morning, it being 
high water, we weut out of the port, but 
ye master being bound for Pool, laden 
with sea-coal, because he w not have 
it seen from Sioreham that he did not go 
his imended voyage, but stood all the 
day with a.very easy sail towards the 
Isle of Whight, only my lord Wilmot and 
myself of my company on board, and as 
we were sailing, the master came to me, 
and desired me to persuade his men to 
use their endeavour (with me) to get 
him to set us on shore in France, the 
better to cover him from any suspicion 
thereof, upon which I sent to the men, 
(which were four and a boy, and told 
them truly that we were two merchants 
that had had some misfortunes, and 
were a little in debt; that we had some 
money owing us at Rouen, in France, 
and were atraid of being arrested in 
England; that if they would perswaid 
the master (the wind being very tair) to 
give us a trip over to Dieppe, or one of 
the ports near Rouean, they would oblige 
us very much; and with that [ gave e’m 
twenty shillings to drink, cpon which 
they undertavk to second ine if I would 
propose it to their master. So I went 
to the master and told him our condi- 
tion, and that if he would give us a trip 
over to France, we would give him a 
consideration for it; upon which he coun 
terfeited a difficulty, saying it w¢ bine 
der his voiage, but his men, as they had 
promised, joined their perswaisions to 
our’s, and at last he vielded to set us 
over, So about five o’clock in the after- 
noon as we were in sight of the Isle of 
Wight, we stood directly tor the coast of 
France, the wind being then full north, 
and the next morning a little before day 
we saw the coast ; but the tide failing us, 
and the wind coming about to the south- 
west, we were forced to come to an an= 
chor within two miles of the shore, tll 
the tide of flood was done; we found 

ourselves 
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eurselves just before an harbour in 


4 tide of ebb was made, espied a ship to 
a4 jeward of us, which by her nimble work- 
ing, I suspected to be an Ostend priva- 
geer, upon which I went to my lord Wil- 
mot, and telling him my opinion of that 
ship, proposed to him our going on shore 
in the little cock-boat, for fear they 
slit prove so, as not knowing, but finding 
j us going into a port of France, there 
being then a war between France and 
Spain, they might plunder us, and might 
possibly carry us away, and set us ashore 
in England; the master also himself had 
the same opinion of her being an Os- 
tender, and came to me to tell me so. 
Which tho’ I made it my business to 
disswaid him. from, for fear it sli* tempt 
him to set sail back again with us for the 
4 coast of England, yet so sensible was I 
of it, that Land my l¢ Wilmot went both 
on shore in the cock-boat, and going up 
ynto the town of Peckham, stayed there 
all day to provid horses for Rouen; the 
vessel which so affrighted us proved only 
wee a French sloop. The next day we got 

baa to Rouen, to an ina, one of the best in 
ine the town, in the fish-markett, where they 
ihe mad a difficulty to receive us, taking us 
by our cloths to be some thieves, or per- 
sous that had been doing some very ill 
thing, untill Mr. Sanbourne, a merchant 
for whom [ sent, came and answered 
tor us. One particular more there is 
observable in relation to this our passage 
into France, that they vessel that brot 
us over had no sooner landed me, and 
P I had given them a pass for fear of meete 
ys | Ing with any of our Jersey frigates, that 
ny the wind turned so happely for her, as 

to carry her directly over to Pool, with- 
out it Lemyg known that she had ever 
| been upon the coast of France. We 

‘t stayed at Rouen one day, to provide 

ourselves better cloths, and give notice 
to the queen, my mother, who was then 
at Paris, of my being safely landed : after 
which, setting out in a hired coach, I 
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France called Feckham, and just as the 
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was met by my mother with cont 

short of Paris, and by her conductej 

thither, where I safely arived, 

A few short Notes of the King’s, rélat 
to the foregoing Narrative. 

There were six brothers of the Pen 
derell’s, who all of them knew the secret, 
aud as I have since learnt from one of 
them, the man in whose house I changed 
my cloths, came to one of them aWout 
two days after, and asking where I was, 
told him he night get a 1000 pounds 
if they wé tell, because there was that 
sum laid upon my head; but this Pende 
rell was so honest, altho’ he knew at that 
time where I was, he bid him have a care 
what he did, for that I being got out of 
all reach, if they sh® now discover I had 
ever been there, they w® get nothing but 
hanging for their pains. —. 

It was Mr. Giffard that brought me - 
acquainted with the White Ladies. 

I would nat change my cloths at any 
of the Penderell’s houses, because f 
meant to make farther use of them, and 
they might be suspected, but rather 
chose to do it in a house where they 
were not papists, I neither knowing 
then, nor to this day, what the mans 
name was at whose house I did it. 
The Penderells’ have since endeavoured 
to mitigate the business of their being 
tempted by-their neighbours to discover 
me. But one of them did certainly des 
clared it to me at that time. 

I did not depend upon meeting my 
lord Wilmot, but sent only to know what 
was become of him; for he and I had 
agreed to meet at London, at the Three 
Cranes, in the Vintry, and to enquire for 
Will A-hburnham. 

When I got to Trent, Mrs. Lane and 
Mr. Lassels went home. ' 

I could never get my lord Wilmot te 
put on any disguise, he saying, that he 
sh'¢ look frightfully in it, and thereloe 
did not put on any. 
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ON LEAVING E 
FAREWELL L, praceful vill 
of sac anguish, 


Ymourn o'er thy charms, o'er thy comforts I 
grieve ; 





Y. 
age, with sighs 


Dear pie o' wg childhood! how oft shall I 
arg tn, 
To gaze on those scenes J 


am desti 
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I've rang’d o’er thy hills at the dawn of the 


morning, 


I've view'd with mild rapture thy prospect 


$0 gay ; ; 
Eve mirk’d the wild flowrets thy vallies 
adorning, 


And bave haii'd the bright beams of the me 
narch of day. 
Thy 
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Thy fresh blooming roses which Zephyr ca- 
$ses 
Thy prowans so lucid which murmur 
along ; 


Thy poplars tall waving, thy shady recesses, 
How oft have I lingered their beauties 


among. 


Yes, oft have I linger’d with mingled emo- 
tron, 

At morning’s bright hour, and in twilight’s 
soft gloom, 

There have breath’d forth the praises of fere 
vent devotion, 

Learn'd from lips of a father, now cold ia the 
gomb. 

Ah, revered and beloved with the fondest af- 
fection, 

How dear his remembrance to this throbbing 
breast 5 


How bless’d were those days when I shared 


his protection, 
When his sympathy Iull’d my sad sorrows to 
rest. 


How kind and endearing each gentle expres- 
sion 

When fear wrung my bosom, with torturing 
smart ; 

For a captive far distant, detained by oppres- 
sion 

Frem his country, his home, and the friend of 
his heart. 


But chang’d is the scene, and now silent I 
languish, 

For cold is the.parent: whose loss I deplore; 

Andi the voice that so oft his spoke peace to 
my anguish, 

Will breathe the soft accents of comfort no 
more, 


Ah, dearest of fathers ! thy memory I'll trea- 
SuTe, 

Long as life shall inhabit this bosom of woe; 

Thy virtnes to follow my heait’s highest 
pleasure, 

Whilst I hope ta rejoin thee in regions of 
Joy. Te eee 

In regions, where pain and distress never 
enter, 

Where the sighings of sorrow fox ever shalt 
cease 

Where the bright rays of rapture and happi- 
Ness centre, 

Inthe smiles of a Saviour, the fountain of 
peace. 


This thought shall enliven and comfort my 
bosom, 

AsI wander forlorn through this valley of 
care ; 

Sweet Hope to my view will unfold each fair 
blossom, 

And Patience, softsmiling, will banish despair. 

Thenadieu, peacetul village! though destin’d 
to leave thee, 

hough doom’d to forsake the sweet scenes 

ot my youth, 
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Yet the hand of Omnipotence stil] shatl ups 
hold me, 
And lead me in paths of religion and truth. 
Anne 


~ 


See end 


ON PRESENTING A YOUNG LapY wit? 
A ROSE. 

ACCEPT, fair maid, this fragrant flowery. 
Sweet emblem of frail beauty’s powers 

Behold, what symmetry of form, 

What varied tints its foliage worm 3 

But ah! how soon its charms decay, 

E’en whilst I sing, they fade away ! 

Not so those charms which thee adorn, 

More blooming than the infant Morn ; ° 

When modest worth, and sense combin’d, 

Give their bright polish to the mind. 

Teach thy young heart simplicity 

And sweeter sensibility : 

*Tis these which feed that lambent fire, 

Which warms the soal with soft desireg 

Tis these, when ev'ry love and grace, 

No more shall deck-thy matchless face ; 

Must still their magic power impart, 

And captivate the willing heart. mn 
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TO FLOREDLLA. 


Occasioned by ber bidding the Author leave bere 
By Joun Rocasz, Esq. 
How eould you, on that luckless day, 
How could you, cruel! bear to chide me? 
Ordid you, when you said ** Away !"* 
Intend to mock, or to deride me. 


What have I done; low'd the too much ? 
If that’s a crime, I’m prond to own it; 
But to forget thee, or aught such, 

My heart, 1 vow, has never known it. 


Then do not, do not, vainly strive, | 
(Although these frownings can’t but fret me,) 
Nor think that thou can’st e’er contrive, 

To make me hate thee or forget’ thee. 

I love thee stiil: perhaps, indeed, 

Love thee too mutch 3 and, believe me, 

I never will’d a word or deed 

To hurt thy peace, orto deceive thee! 


Perhaps you thought me insincere ; 
Perhaps you thought me fond of roving, 

Or thought I lov’d tome dearer fair ; 

My crime tu’rds you was too much loving { 
Then do not say, again, * Away !” 

Nor tear Hepe’s raptures from my bosom, 
Now of my peace the only stay 5 

And I must peiish, it I lose them! 


Remember, oh! when first I sighed, 

How much my passion did endear me: 
Then, then, indeed, you'd never chide; 
All, ail, was done to please and cheer me, 
Remembex too, for you must know, 

That, on the day when last we parted, 

I left you when you bid mc go; 

But oh! I went off broken hearted! on 
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ON A LADY'S BIRTH:DAY. 
By C. ReppinG, 
A:ithor of 66 Retirement,” Se. just published, 


I ASTE! ali ye sylphs that, light as airy 
Hover around your chosen fair, 
Or’mid her tressespiay-j- 
Prepare your sweets, your music bring, | 
With: all the roseate storés which Spring 
Has given to bless the day. 


Tite to the ccean’s depths profound, 

Cofhpass the massy globe around, 
From earth, and sea, and sky; 

Pour out the year’s collected store, 

Each bounteous planet too explore, 
And lay the treasures by. 


Then of ambrosial dews and showers, 
Of gmaranth’s unfading flowers, 

Of nectar from on high; 
Toove’s best delicious draught prepare, 
(Of fove unmix’d with pain or care,) 

And equal shares supply. 


Then make the feast, and:at the treat 

Bid Mirth and Pleasure take a seat, 
And laughing Joy preside? 

Enclose the fair with magic art, 

Hind in his easy chains-her heart, 
And dark-brow'd Care derice. 

Now bid the dance and giily sing, 

And on each ligbtand airy wing, 
Tune sweet the sprightly lay ; 
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Raise high thé strain; and gite command 
To all your happy joyous band ; 
Proclaim it tothe day>. 


6¢ We that wanton in the air, 
Guardians of our favourite fair, 
Sometimes visiting the fountains 
_ Where we sip the giasay stream; 
Sonietimes floating o’er the mountaing 
Riding on the moon’s pale beam ; - 
Ever there our vigils keeping 
_ O’er the chosen head we guard, | 
Hovering o’er our charge when. sleep. 
. - ing, 
Watchtulness our best reward : 
Chorus —Let us celebrate the day. 
‘Dance dnd sing and sport away. 


$¢ Light as gossamer, we move, 
Every step attun’d to love, 
Every mortal eye unseeing, | 
While our revel we enjoy; 
Every evii distant fleeing s; 
That could dare our peace annoy 5 
Thus we welcome in the morning, | 
Joyous moments of delight ; a 
Grief and care, and envy scorning, 
Thus we'll welcome in the night. 
Cherus.—Let us celebrate the da¥y 
Dance and sig and sport away.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


SET 


Royal ACADEMY of COPENHAGEN, 
, ie Academy has proposed the 

following prize questions for 1810; 
—fn NMaticuatics. A body which 
has the form and figure of a cylinder, 
such as Congreve’s rockets, is  pro- 
jected aca certain elevation or angle with 
the horizon, and is conunually impelled 
by the flames which issue from it. The 
substgnee which feeds the fire is gradu- 
ally consumed, and the weight of the 
body dinunished. This being the case, 
1. What is. the curve described by that 
body? 2. lt the infaunmable matter 
coutamed by the cyiiwder burns in such 
a madneer that the inflamed strata are 
neither parallel to each other nor per- 


pondicular tv the AXIS, to what pertur- 


bauions wilthe recket be subject = how 
ure they to be prevent d or corr cted? 
J. As itis necessary that the eviinder be 
pertorated and hol owed so ‘ts lo atford 
the flame a greater surtace and to increase 
the force of the flame that issues from at 

tis required to know what form oy} Sinine 
Is most advantageous lor the excavation ? 
Phe suc let¥ Wishes that attention be paid, 
possible, to the resistance and }PTes~ 
Sure of the air; but yeu the prize will be 





_ three questions. 


adjudged to the best answer to tne above | 
| In Neturat Philosophy 
Piilosophers have long bestowed great 
pains on secking to discover the connec, 
tion that subsists between electricity and 
Magnetism, which exhibit phenomena 
so. similar and so different. Modern ob- 
servations and discoveries have furnished 
new ‘means of- prosecuting tese Fe 
searches. The older philosophers have | 
left us Lumerous experiments on this sub- 
ject, which do not exactiy correspon 
with the principles of the expermnenta 
philosophy of the present day. Some 
philosophers have mode new and impor 
taunt experiments which have not been 
sufliciently examined or repeated. The 
Royal Society thinking that uns part al 
experimental philosophy may be corst 
dorably unproved, otters a prize to the 
Wriver, Who, taking experience for his 
ruide and support, shall give the best 
position of the mutual con nection hetweet 
electricity and maguetisin. In Philosd- 
phy. 1. There are persons who $8 
deny the utility of physical doctrines 
experiments in explaming the phenomen® 
of the mind and soul: others, ap tie eo! 
lrary, contemptuously reject psychos 
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cal, observations and reasons, in re- 
searches which relate to the body, gr re- 
strict the application of them to Certain 
diseases. It would.be useful to discuss 
these two opinions, to siicw and esta- 
blish more clearly show far psychology 
and natural philgsophy may be combined, 
andto demonstrate, by historical evidence, 
what each of these sciences has hitherto 
contributed to the advancement of the 
other. 2. The idea of an universal and 
characteristic language proposed by Leibe 
nitz, having never been suificiently ex- 
plained by himself, and appearing to 
have not been understood by any person, 
the question 13, to give an accurate and 
luninous designation of that language, 
t> point out the way that is capable of 
lealing to this desirable object, and at 
the saire time to examine how far the 
methods hithertotried 1n certain sciences, 
for instance, in nathematics and cheimis- 
try, might be correctly applied to pluio- 
s»phy and the other branches of human 
knowledge. For the best answer to each 
of these questions, the academy offers a 
gotd medal of the value of fifty Danish 
ducats. Answers to all, except the last, 
the term of which is extended to 1811, 
must be sent before the conclusion of 
1810, either in Latin, French, English, 
German, Swedish, or Danish, to M. 
Buyce, professor of astronomy at Cue 
penhaven. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Dr. Wottaston has lately given an 
account and description of a reflec- 
tive Goniometer, to be applied to the 
measuring of angles of crystals. By this 
§ustrument, iu most Cases, the inclivation 
of surfaces may be measured as exacily 
a3 ts wanted tor common purposes, and 
when the surfaces are sufficiently smooth 
to reflect a distinct image of distant ob- 
Jects, the position of faces only <t5th of 
ai inch in breadth may be detcrmined 
with as much precision as those of any 
larger crystals, For this purpose, .the 
ray of light reflected from the surface 
4s employed as a radius, instend of the 
$ rlace itself; and fora radius of ds5th of 
ai inch, we may substitute either the 
d tance of the eye from the crystal, 
which would naturally be about twelve or 
fifteen inches; or by a second made, 
Substiiute the distance of objects scen at 
@ hundred or more yards from us. The 
‘Mstrument consists of a circle yraduated 
on its edge, and mounted on a horizon- 
tal axle, supported by an upright-pillar. 
This axle being perforated, admits the 
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passage of a smaller axle through it, to 
which any crystal of moderate size tnay 
be attached by a piece of wax, with its 
edge, or intersection of the surfaces, ‘ho- 
rizontal and parailel to the axis of m:- 
tion. The position of the crystal is first 
adjusted, so that by turning the smalier 
axle, each of the two surtaces, whose 
inclination is to be measured, will reflect 
the suine light to the eye. The circle is 
then set to zero or 180°, by an index 
attached to the pillar that supports it, 
The, small axle is thenturned, till the 
farther surface reflects the light of a cane 
dle, &c. to the eye; and lastly, the circle 
is turned by its larger axle, till the second 
surace reflects the same light. This 
second surface 1s thus ascertained to be 
In the same position as the former su:lace 
had been, The angle through which the 
circle has moved, 1s the supplement to 
the inclination of the surfaces; but as 
the graduations on its margin are nume 
bered according!y in an inverted order, 
the angle is correctly shewn by the index 
without computauon. By this instrus 
ment a perfectly clean and uniform frac. 
ture is not necessary, for since al) those 
small portions of a shattered surlace, that 
are parallel to one another, glisten at 
once with the saine light, the angle of aa 
irregular fracture may be determined 
nearly -as well, as when the reflecting 
fragments are actually in the same plane, 
The inventor of this goniometer thinks 
the accuracy of it to be such, that a cir- 
cie of moderate dimensions, with a ver- 
nier adapted to it, will probably afford 
corrections to many former observations. 
Iie adds, that he has already remarked 
une instance of a mistake that prevails 
respecting the cominon carbonate of 
line, which he particularly mentions, 
because this substance is very likely to 
be employed as a test of the cdtrectness 
of such a goniometer, by any one who 
is not convinced of its accuracy frem a 
distinct conception of the principles of 
its construction. The inclination of the 
surfaces of a primitive crystal of carboe 
nate of liine, is stated to be 104° 28' 40’, 
a result deduced from Ue supposed posis 
ion of its axis, at an angle of 45° with 
each of its surfaces. Dr. Wollsston 
contends, that-the angle is not 45° ex 
actly, buc 45° 20’, for he fiuds the incli- 
nation of the surfaces to each other 1s 
nearly, if not accurately, 105°, as it was 
formeriy: determined tu be by Huygens ; 
and since the measure of the supcriicial 
angle, given by sir Isaac Newton, COFreSe 
ponds with this determuation of Huy- 
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gens, his evidence may be considered as 
a confirmation of the same result. 

Sir James Earre laid before the so- 
ciety an interesting, but truly distressing, 
account of acalculus, taken after death, 
from the bladder of sir Walter Ogilvie, 
bart. This gentleman, an officer in the 
army, at the age of twenty-three, recel- 
ved a biow on his back, from the Loom 
of a vessel, which paralized the pelvis 
and lower extremities. During the first 
two months, after the accident, he was 
ebliged to have his water drawn off, and 
fur fourteen months he remained in an 
horizontal posture, and though he then 
had recovered the use of the bladder 
and of his limbs, sufficiently to walk across 
the room by the help of crutches, and 
also to ride, when placed on an easy low 
horse, his health continued many years 
in a weak and precarious state, while the 
limbs acquired but little additional 
strength, About twenty ycars after the 
accident, symptons were perceived of a 
stone in the bladder, and it was recom- 
mended to him to submit to an operation; 
but from circumstances it was postponed 
for eight years, though bis health de- 
clined, and the irritation and pains in the 
bladder greatly increased; he now be- 
came unable to evacuate his water in an 
erect position, and the mconvenience in- 
creased so much, that at last he could 
discharge none without standing almost 
on his head, so as to cause the upper 
part of the bladder to become lower, 
and this he was obliged to do frequently, 
sometimes every ten minutes. At 
Jeayth he came by water to London, and 
determined to submit to the operation; 
his suiferings were immense, but the 
attempt did not succeed: the main bod 
of the calculus was too hard to be-broken 
in pieces, and too large to be brought 
away, unless by an operation above the 
O3 pubis, which was considered as too 
unecruun and dangerous to hazard even 
the arr inpt, In ten days after the ope- 

ration, he resigned a most singularly mie 
serable existence. On examination 
alter a ath, the form of the stone ap. 
peared to have been moulded by the 
bladde r; the lower part having been con. 
hned by the bony pelvis, took the ime 
pression of that cavity, and was smaller 
es the upy er part, which having been 
Spee ent et by 
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was sixteen inches, on the shorter foarteee, 
The ureters were much increased in their- 
dimensions and thickness, and werei¢g. 
pable of containing a considerable quam 
tity of fluid; they had, in fact, become 
supplemental biadders, the real bladder 
being at last nothing more than a painful 
and difficult conductor of urine, which 
trickted down in furrows formed by. it on 
the superior surface of the stone.  Thig’ 
explained the cause which obliged the 
patient, when compelled to evacuate 
urine, to put himself in that posture 
which made the upper part of the blad- 
‘def become the lower; by this meansa 
relaxation, or separation, was allowedto 
take place between the bladder and the 
stone, so that the ureters had an oppor 
tunity - of discharging the? Contents; 
when the body was erect, their mouths, 
or valvular openings, must have been 
closed by the pressure of ‘the abdominal 
viscera on the bladder, against the stone, 
“The disease,” says» sir James Earle, 
* probably originated when the patient 
was obliged to continue such a length o 
time on his back, in which position ‘the 
surface of the water only may be sup- 
posed to have been, as It were,-decanted, 
and the bladder seldum, if ever, Come 
pletely emptied: thus, in a constitution 
perhaps naturally inclined to form con 
cretions, the earthy particles subsiced, 
and by attraction soon began to lay the 
rudiments of a stone, which, was not felt 
above the brim of the pelvis, ull many 
years after.” The texture of the stone, 
upon examination, appeared different 
from the generality of calculi, to contain 
more animal matter. Dr. Powell exa 
mined its composition, by che:mical ana 
lysis, and found it to consist of the tr 
ple phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, 
with phosphate of lime, mixed with, & 
certain portion of animal matter, which 
was separated and floated under a meme 
brane-like form, on the solution of the 
salts in diluted acids. “Fhe cal 
agrees with the description give” 
Fourcroy, and confirms tis observations 
on this species: “ Ce sont aussi les com 
cretions urinaires les plus volumineuses 
de toutes; elles ont depuis le grosseur 
dune oeuf jusqu a une volume qui 0@ 
Cupe toute la vessie, en da distendant 
méme considerablement :” hence it shoul 
seem, that similar instances have 0© 
curred to this able chemist; ** but,” says 
sir J. Earle, “from my own observa- 
tion, and from all the information that 
U lave been able to cullect, no ae 
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from the heman bladder, of ‘suclrmag- - 


nitude, has’ been hitherto exhibited or 
described in this country. 

Mr. Home has communicated to the 
Royal Society, some Jiints on the sub- 


ject of animai secretions, with g view of 


throwing new lizhtson auknal chemistry, 
The discoveries of Mr, Davy suggested 
to Mr. Howe the idea, that the animal 
secretions may be produced by chemical 
changes etiected by the power of electri- 
city. The volinic battery, he observes, 
isamet with in the torpedd and electrical 


ecl, a cucumsiance that furnishes two 


important facts: one, that a voltaic 
hattery can be formed in a living animal ; 
the other, that nerves are essentiaily, ne. 
cessary for its management; for ® these 
fish, the nerves connected. with the elec- 
trical organs, exceed those that go to all 
the other parts of the fish, in the propor- 
tion of twenty to one. The nerves are 
made up of an infinite number of sinail 
fibres, a structure ‘so different from that 
of the eleetwic organ, that they are evi- 
dently oot fitted to form a voltaic battery 
of ligh power: but their structure ap- 
pears io adapt them to receive, and pree 
serve a small electrical power. © That 
the netves arranged with muscles, so as 
to form a voltaic battery, have a power 
of accumulating and. communicating 
electricity, is proved by the well-known 


experiments of the frog. There are 


several circumstances in the structure of 
the nerves, and their arrangements in 
animal bodtes, which do not appear at 
all applicable to the purposes of commen 
sensation, and whose uses have not even 
been devised. The organs of secretion 
are principally made up of arteries and 
veins; but there is nothing in the differ. 
ent modes in which these vessels ramify, 
that can in any way agcount for the 


-changes in the blond, out of which the 
. Secretions arise. These organs gre also 


abundantly supplied with nerves, With 
a view to determine. how far any changes 


could be produced'in the bloud by elec- 


tricity, at all similar to secretion, Mr. 


Brande, at the suggestion of Mr. Davy, 


Made some experiments, first sipon blood 


recently drawn frem the arm, and then 


“upon a deer, in order to obtain the blood 


10 & perfectly Auid state. Finding, how- 
ever, the coagulation of the blood an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the long con- 
tinued electrical action, the serum only 
was employed. In one experiment, co- 
Agulated albumen was rapidly separated 
at the neyaijve pole, and alkaline matter 
evolved: at the positive pole, a sinall 
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quantity of albumen was gradually de- 
posited, and litmus paper indicated the 
presence of acid. These effects were 
produced by a high electrical power upoa 
serum. Witha lower power ihere was ho 
appearance of coagulation at either pole; 
in five minutes the positive wire became 
covered with a film of ‘albumen, and in 
filteen minutes a filament of about a 
quarter of an inch in Jengih, was secn 


- floating ia the fluid, and adhering to the 


saine wire. By these, and other expe- 
riments, it was ascertained, that a low 
negative power of electricity separates 
from the serum of the blood an alkaline 
solution of albumen ; that a low positive 
power separates albamen with acid, and 
the salts of the blood. That with one 
degree of power, albuinen is separated in 
a solid form, with a less degree it is se 
parated in a fluid fyrm. From these 
facts the following querics are proposed : 
{1). That such a decomposition of the 
blood, by electricity, may be as near an 
approach to secretion as could be exe 
pected to be produced by artifictal 
means, ‘at present in our power. (2). 
That a weaker power of electricity than 
any that can he kept up by art, may be 
Capable of separating from the bluod the 
different parts of which it is composed, 
and forming new combinations of the 
parts so separated. (3). That the struc- 
ture of the nerves may fit them to have 
a low electrical power ; and as low pow- 
ers are not influenced by imperfect con- 
ductors, as animal fluids, the nerves will 
not be robbed of their electricity by the 
surrounding parts. (4). That the dis. 
covery of an electrical power which can 
separate albumen from the bluod in a 
fluid state, and another that separates it 
in'w solid state, may explain the mode in 
which different animal solids and fluids 
may be produced, since albumen is the 
principal material of which animal bo- 
dies are composed. (5). That the 
nerves of the torpedo may not only keep 
the electric organ under the command 
of the will, but charge the battery, by 
secreting the fluid between the plates, 


that is necessary for its activity. (6). 


As albumen becomes coagulated by the 
effect of a power too low to affect the 
most delicate electrometer, may it not 
vecasionally be employcd as a chemical 
test of electricity, while the production 
of acid and alkali, affected by still inte. 
rior degrees of electricity to those re- 
quired tor the coagulation of albumen, 
may likewise be regarded as auxiliary 


tests on such oecasions. 
VARIETI ES, 
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ITERATURE languishes in com. 
L mon with the mauufacturer’s cre- 
dic and external commerce of the coun- 
try. There never were so few works In 
the press, and printers for a long time 
have not complained so much of want of 
employment, Still, owing to the increased 
nuinber of readers, and the eagerness in 
the mass of the people for information on 
ail subjects, the trade in useful books 
was uevér more steady than at this time, 
and large editions are demanded of all 
improved books on education. The ex- 
travagant price of paper, owing to mo- 
nopolies of rags, together with the res- 
pect pad to the mmpertinencies of cno- 
ny mous criticism, are fatal to the interests 
of elegant literature in England, and must 
render all extensive or bold book-making 
speculations ulumately ruinous to those 
who engage in them. Hence it is that 
the English publisher is obliged to suc- 
cumb before the magnificence of the 
French press, which every month suc- 
cesstully produces, works, that in Eneland 
would be destroyed by the pestilential 
breath of hired anonymous critics, In 
France too there is a spirit of patronage 
among the great, and at the head of 
every subscription list stands ¢€ Napoleon 
le Grund,” followed by those of the tri- 
butary kings, and newly-created princes 
and dukes; while on the other hand in 
England, it must be confessed, that the 
ate Marquis of Lansdown was the last 
of our noble patrons of letters, and that 
$ince the Earl ot Bute, we have not had 
a miutster, who, as a minister, has not 
been studious to express his utter diste- 
gard of science and literature: 

Mr. Rup NG's great work on the Coin. 
age of the Kingdom and of its Depen- 
dencies, is in considerable furwardness, 
and may be expected to appear in the 
hext yeur. 

A uew edition is in preparation of 
Ducpate’s Warwickshire, with the ad- 
ditious by Dr. Thomas 
bew maticr. 

‘Mr. A. Cuatmenrs, F.S.A, (late of 
Aberdeen), 1s preparing a History of the 
Pablic Buildings of Oxtord. 

New editions are in forwardness of 
Enveruie’s Cambria Trumphans; and 
of Liovy’s History of Cambria. 

The fourth and last volume of Stew. 
ars Athens, will be published in the 
ensuing winter, 


An editiun is nearly completed of tle 


» aud a variety of 
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Including Notices of Works in Hand, “Domestic and Foreign.) 3, 
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works of Portrus, late Bishop of Low 
don, in six volumes, octavo. | 

Mr. Coxe is engaged on a Historyif 
the Lite and Age of Suilingfleer, 

Mr. Betoe has in the press, afiih 
volume of his interesting Anecdotes if 
Literature. 

A work on the Law of Vendor ail 
Purchaser of Personal Property, cous. 
dered witha view to mercantile tran 
actions, by GeorGe Ross, esq, of the 
Inner Temple, is preparing for pubis 
cation. 

Mr. Campsetrt, Comptroller of the 
Legacy Duty, bas in the press, a regpect- 
able work on the Valve of Atuuities 
from 11. to 1000). per Annum on single 
Lives, from the Age of One to ‘Ninety 
Years; with the number of years’ put. 
chase ‘each annuity is worth, and the rate 
of interest the purchaser receives for his 
money. He has subjoined, for the m- 
formation and convenience of the pro. 
fession, and of executors and adminis 
trators, the amount of the several tates 
‘of Legacy Duty payable on the value of 
each annuity. - 

A religious poem, culled: Joseph,.m 
blank verse, historical, « patriarchal,@ 
typical, with wotes, by theitev. CHaRLEs 
Lucas, A.M. curate of Avebury, Wilts, 
is in the press. 

A ‘hew edition of the poetical works of 
Dryven, in an uniform size with Mr. 
Malone’s edition of the prose works, 
with the notes of ‘the late Dr. Warton, 
Mr. John Warton, and others, is im the 
press, and wili appear early in the winter 

Tie Rev. James Rooce, Lecturer e 
Liinchouse, is preparing tor the press 
Twenty-five Discourses on the Creed, dee 
livered in the parish Church of St. Anne 
‘Limehouse, at the afternoon lecture. 

Dr. Watktns is engaged ina History 
of the Bible, or a connected View ot 
Sacred Records; with copious. disserte 
lions and notes, furming an entire yer 
mentary on the mspired voluure ; wit 
au appendix, cuutaming, Meinoirs @ 
the Apostolic Ave, and Chronologre 
Tables of Sacred and Profane History. 
This work will be comprised in two 41 
volumes, Le 

A work called Hints on Toleration, ™ 
five essays, submitted to the Kight Hun. 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth and the Di 
senters, is in the press, and will speedily 
be published, 

A work is in the press, g ving an 8 

count 
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count of the present State of the Spanish 
Colonies in America, and a particular 
report on Fispaniola, the Spanish divi- 
sion Of the Island of Santo Domingo, 
with a general survey of the Settlements 


‘on the Continent of America, their 


history, trade, navigation, productions, 
opulation, customs, manners, &c, 
Messrs. Smiru and Son, of Glasgow, 
have mm the press, a Catalogue contain- 
ing many works that will interest: the 


‘bibtiographer from their extreme rarity. 


The biack letter and early printed bouks 
are most of them in fine condition, 

Mr. W. Moore, of the Royal Academy 
at Woolwich, has in forwardness aTreatise 
on the Doctrine of Fluxions, with its ap- 
plication to all the most-useful: parts of 
the true Theory of Gunnery, and other 
very important matters relating to Mili. 
tary and Naval Science. The: fiuxions 
will be preceded by such parts of the 
science of mechanics, ‘as are necessary 
for reading the work without referring 
to other ‘authors, 

The death of the Rev. Rrcnarp Ce- 


‘cit having taken place during the pro- 


gress of his works through the press, it 
is intended to add a: fourth volume to 
the three already -wnnounced. This 
fourth volume, consisting of ‘Remarks 
made by Mr. Cecil, in conversation, on a 
great variety of topics in Life- and Re- 


gion, could not, from the nature of 
Its contents, be published with proprety 


before his death; but ‘that event having 
now occurred, it is*beeome desirable to 
publish together all that will ever appear 
of his works. A Memoir of Mr. Cecil 
wil be prefixed to the first voluine; and 
it is hoped-the whole will be ready by 
Christmas. : 

Mr. Hexry, of Manchester, has lately 
published An Analysis of several varie- 
bes of British and foreign’ salt (muriate 
oO: suda), with a view to explain their 
fitness for different economical purposes. 
He proves that British salts areno way in- 
feriorto foreign salts ;_ and states, that that 
kind of salt which possesses most emi- 
néntly the combined properties of hard- 
ness, compactness, and perfection, of 
crystals, wall be best adapted co the pur- 
of packing fish and other provision ; 

cause it will remain permanently be- 
tween the different layers, or will be 
very gradually dissolved by the fluids 
that exude trom the provision; thus fur- 
nishing a slow, “but constant, supply: of 
On the other hand, 
for the ‘purpose of preparing the pickle, 
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. { . . . 
immersion in a saturated solution of 
salt, the smalier-gramed varieties answer 


equally well; or, on account of their 


greater solubility, even better. 

Messrs. Cuvupertson and Sinoew 
have lately published the fullowing cam- 
parison of the cylinder and plate exciters 
m electrical machines: The principal 
advantages iv the cylinder are, 1st, the 
positive and negative powers are obtained 
in equal perfection ; 2dly, it has but ove 
rubber to keep in order; 3dly, it is less 
liable (from the security of its form) to 
accidental fracture, than the plate; 4thly, 


its insulation 1s more perfect ; ‘and 5thly, 


from the peculiarity of its structuge, 
larger multiplying’ wheels may be em- 
ployed,-and: thus a considerable dimi. 
nution of friction be obtained. The 


advantages of the plate machines are, 


ist, they are less expensive.than cylinders 


Of equal power; Qaly,: they occupy less 


room; Sdly,.may be constructed ofa 


‘much larger: size,.as instanced by Mr. 


. 


Cuthbertson’s Jarge machine at Harlem ; 


-4thly, several plates, to act jointly, may 


be anore easily combined, than several 
cylinders could; “5thly, the multiplying 
power may be applied to them to.a much 
greater'extent than it could to cylinders, 


‘without rendering the motion too rapid 5 
-6thly, plates of equal diameters may be 
ymade to act with a unifurm and equal 
‘degree of power, a circumstance seldom 
‘attained by cylinders. : 


* 


At the Medical School of Guy’s Hos 
pital, the autumual course of Lectures 


‘will commence in the beginning of Oc- 


tober, viz. The Practice of Medicine, by 
Dr. Banrneton and Dr. Currey ; Che- 
mistry, by Dr. Bagincron, Dr. Mar- 
cet, and Mr. Atren; Experimental 
hhilosophy, by Mr. Avien ; Theory of 
Medicine, and. Materia Medica, by Dr. 
Curry and Dr. CHuotmetey; Mid. 
wifery, and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren, by Dr. HarGuron; Physiology, or 
Laws of the Animal GEcunomy, by Dr. 
Haicuron; Structure and Diseases of 
the Teeth, by .Mr. Fox. These several 


- Lectures, with those on Anatomy aud 


onthe Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
given at the Theatre of St. Thomas's 


- Hospital adjoining, are so arrangs d, that 


no two of them interfere in the hours of 
attendance ; and the whole is calculated 
to furm acomplete course of medical and 
chirurgical instruction, 

-Dr. Rerp’s next course of Lectures.on 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine 


«will commence on Monday the eighth 
Of striking the meat, which is duue by of October, and- will conclude-on Maire 


“day 
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‘ day the thirty-first of December. The 


lectures will be given at nine o'clock im 
the morning, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, at Dr. Reid’s house, Gren- 
ville street, Brunswick-square, where 
further particulars may be known. 

Dr. Dexnnason and Dr. Byam Den- 
Kisox, will commence Aber course of 
Lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Midwilcry, and the Diseases of Women 
and. Chibiren, at the Loudén Hospital, 
on Monday, October Bih, at eleven 
o'clock. 

Dr. Buxron’s autumnal course of 
Lectures on the Practice of Medicine, 
will be commenced ou Nonday, the {st 
October. 

‘The winter course of Dr. Crarke’s 
and Mr. Crarge’s Lectures on Mid- 
witery, and the Diseases of Women and 
Children, will commence on Friday, the 
Sih October, at the house of Mr, Clarke, 
No. 10, Upper Joba-stieet, Golden. 
square. The Lectures are read every 
day trom a quarter past ten o'clock in 
the morning ull a quarter past eleven, 
for the convemence of students attending 
the hospitals. The students will have 
mbours when properly qualified, 

In pursuance of a petition to the 
Tlouse of Cammons trou, the trustees of 
the British Museum, Mr. Grevitce’scol- 
lection of minera's has been valued by 
‘Drs. Babington and Wollaston, and 
five other gentlemen, who report that 
the whole collection consists of abvut 
20,000 specimens; that the series of 
crystallized rubellites, diamonds, and 
precious stones in general, as well as 
the series of the various ores, far surpass 
any t.atare known to them ju the dif- 
ferent collections, and that the value of 
the whole ts 13,7271. including the ca. 
bmets, which cost 16001. 

A canal has been projected from Bris. 
tol to jom the Wiltshire and Berkshire 
canal, ator near Foxham. ~ By this com 

muimeauon, and through the medium of 
the wtended Western Junction and the 
Grand Janction Canals, @ regular and 
sile wavigation will be opened with the 
ports of Bonden and Bristol, and all 
tewns and piaces contiguous to, or cy 
municating, with them: 
been subscribed to carry 
eieccution. 


me 
400,000]. has 


the plaa ine 


A species of hemp, manufactured from 
the leaves of a particular kind of 
*hich abbunds in Sierra Leone and its 
Bey libourhoad, has recently been sent 
te this Country; and being made into 
Gerd, subljecitd to expe 


pahn, 


rluieuls calicu- 
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lated to ascertain its strength; : 
pared wiih the same length aad We 
of cammon hempen cord, the resulimas 
very satisfactory, it “being found. that 
hempen cord broke with a weighcofgsibs 
three-fifths, while the African did * 
not give way to less weight tiem Solus! 
two-tiths, making a dierence an fayuur 
of the latter of 10ibs. in 43ibs, 

Captain Mansy, whose ingenious iw, 
vention fur preserving the crews, &c, of 
such vessels as may be strauded,on the 
coast, ately obtained ‘parliamentary 
reward, “hus made sume doproverpent 
on dis invention, and exhivited. thea 
on the beech at Cyomer; the ey. 
periments consisted gi projegting - the 
grapple, log-line, &c. from the wortar 
to the distatice of 404 yards. 

Some notice has receutly been taken 
of the art of printing from stone, kuawa 
in Germany by the wame of ** cheiical 
printing.” In the chemical printing of- 
tice at. Vienna, three, ditferent methods 
are employed; but that termed im rebel - 
is Most Hrequently used. This is the ge 
neral mode of phinung unusic. Lhe s¢ 
cond method is the sunk. This, is pre 
ferred fur prints. ‘Lhe third method 
the flat, or neither raised nor sunk. 
This is useful for imitating draw}ngs, pa 
icularly where the impressian is mended, 
to resemble crayons. For printing oF 
engraving in this method a block ob male 
ble is employed, or any other calcareous 
stone, that 1s easily corroded, ang will 
take a good polish, It should be twe 
iuches or twa inches and a half thick, aud 
of a size propartioned to the purpase ld 
which it ys intended, ~ A close texture} 
considered as advantageous. When the 
stone is well polished wid dry, the first 
step is to trace the drawing, notes, OF 
letiers, to be printed, with a pencil. 
The desigu is pot very couspicuoys, but 
it is rendered so by passing over the 
strokes ai the pencil a particular 1Ohy 
whichagreat secret.is made. ‘This 0 
is made of a solution of lac m potash, 
which is coloured with the soot fom 
burning wax, ‘This-appears to be the 
most» suitable’ black for the purpose 
When the design has been gone args 
with this ink, itas left to dry, which coi 
mony lakes about two hours; but Uns. 
depends anuci on the temperature 4 
drvnessof the airs After the ink 1s 4's 
Nitvig wcid, imure'or less diluted, accor 
ing to the degree of relief desired, 
poured on the stone,* and corrudes 
every part of it, except where defeided 

by the resinous ink, he block bev 
waned 
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washed with water, an ink similar to 


that commonly used for printing, ts dis- 
tributed over-it by means of printer's 
balis, a slieet of paper disposed on a 
frame is laid onJt, and this is pressed 
down ty means of a copper roller, or cop- 
er press. The sunk, or chalk method 
differs from that termed in relief only in 
having the stone much more corrroded 
by the nitric acid. In. the flat method less 
nitric acidisused. Atis not to be suppos | 
sed, that the sarface is quite plain in this - 
way; butthe lines are very little raised 
so that they cam scarcely be perceived to 
stand above the ground but by the finger, 

Mr. L. D. Ross,. of Princes-street, has 
invented an eye-bath, to clear the eye 
from extraneous matters, and to assist 
the sight; which he makes\as an orna- 
ment for @ lady’s or gentheman’s dressing 
room. 

PRANCE. 

In an account of some recent ex 
periments of M. pr Saussure, it “is 
statcd that the weight of a cubic 
decimetre [60895 cub. in.} of humid, 
orygen gus, tbe thermometer at 12°5° 
{545° F.] and barometer at 0°758 of 
a metre [29°82 in. Jas, according to 
Lavoisier = + 1°35898 2097256 
Seguin, Fourcroy, 

and Vauquelin 1:3523 
Biot -« «- ‘© 193593 
His observation 1°3563 


20 8798 
20:9030 
20°9410 
Mean - «+ 1:3552 20°9242 
Some other experiments of M. de Saus- 
sure determined that a thousand parts ef 
hydrogen gas obtained from the solution 
of zne purified by sublimation, when 
detonated with 1000 parts of oxigen gas, 
afforded 3 parts of carbonic acid gas. 
Hydrogen gas obtained frou the zine” of 
the shops, which had not been sublined, 
Produced the same quantity of acid as 
the preceding.——A 1000 parts of bydrogen 
Ras trom the solution of iron produced 
#5 of acid gas ina similar process. — 
The hdragen gas from Sulution of Un in 
Muriatc acid attorded 9 parts of carbonic 
acid.—-That trom the deconiposition of 


ater by Volta’s pile, 3 parts. —That trom 


the decompusition of ammonia, 10 parts. 
RCsSIa. ‘wi 


At Ochotsk, in Siberia, a dreadful gale. 


Of wind from tie south-east, came on tos 
wards the end of january, and lasted 
two days. The waters of the Ochota, 
Which. atter passing through the town, 
discharges itself into the sea, were raised 
twelve feet above their ordinary level, and 
Carcied over the tops of the houses. The 
oe coming on at night, between two 
ane three hundred of the inhabitants pe- 
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rished in their sleep. A transport be. 
Jonging to the India Company, which had 
heen carried into the river by a tempest 
In 1803, was raised by the waves and 
drivén into the middle of the town, 

M, Tauscuer the botanist, who is 
employed by Count Alexei Rasumowski, 
has arrived a Sareptay vn the Woiga, 
witha rich collection of rare and unknowa 
plans, cullected in the steppes or desert 
plains, uorthward. of the Caspian Sea. 


This traveller has also visited the itands 


in that sea, where be has found the Ine 
dian lotus. “The goveraor of Casaa 
gave M, Tauscher an escort of 100 Cos- 
Sacks, with one piece of cannon, which 
enabled him to disperse a, troop of G00 
Kergises, assembled with the intention.of 
pillaging hin. This as the first time thas 


a botanist evertravelled with cannon. 


PRUSSIA. 

Last summer.an experiment of anew 
kind was tried. at Philipsthal, in East’ 
Prussia., This was, to split'a rock by 
meansof lightning. An ironxrod, sunilar 
to a conduetor, was fixed in the rock, 
and on the occurrence uf the first thun. 
der storm the liiitning was conducted 
down the rod, and’ split the rock inte 
several pieces wxhout displacing it. 

UUNGARY,. 

From the report.of three professors of 
Pest, sent to examive into the cause of 
the eartiquake in this coumry,.in Janus 
ary last, it appears that the centre trom» 
which tne shocks were cominunicated i 
in the environs of the movataia of Czoka, 
At their departure, the shocks, thougla 
feeble, were still perceptible. The num- 
her distinctly fele between the 14th Ja+ 
nuary and 14th February, was 1000. 

ITALY. 

-In-psosceuting the researches at Pome 
peii, there has been discovered a large 
edifice adorucd with columns, which 
appears to have been one of the chigf 
public buildings of the town, 

In consequence bf a parucular report 
made by the Committee of Arts, #8 
Rome, orders have been issued for the 
repairing, with all possible dispatch, of the 
two very elegant temples ot Vesta and 
Fortuna Virilis, great part of whict yet 
exist beiween the great sewer and the 
ancient bridge of the senate. The 
former, though the precise period of its 
constructiomwas unknown, appeers howe 
ever to have been built about the time 
of Augustus. ‘This conjecture is founded 
on the extreme elegance of its form, the 
variety of ts.ornaments, and the nature 
of the marbles employed in its embellishe 
ment. The just lamentations of artists, 
on beholding this mupument disfigured by 

1 bu: barous 
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barbarous hands, had already been sub- 
mitted to the former govefmment by M. 
Fea, commissioner of antiquities, and 
taken into consideration. ‘The rubbish 
has already begun to be cleared ‘away, 
and the stalls and small houses which in- 
tercept tne view of the editice, will spee- 
dily be demolished. A beginning has 
also been made to clear the three princi- 
pal apartments in the baths oF Titus, 
which have been most admired by 
strangers, and are sullicient to inpart a 
correct idea of the celebrated grottos of 
Ludio and Arellio, of which Raphael af- 
terwards produced highly elegant: imita- 
tions in the lodges of the Vatican. It 
bas farther been resolved to repair what 
remains of the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina ; of the theatre of Marcellus; of 
the portico of Octavia; of the temples of 
Concord and Jupiter Stator; and other 
monuments of ancient grandeur. 

Canova is at present engaged upon 
two colussal statues in bronze of Bona- 
parte, oneon fvot, the other on horse- 

Sack. Richetti, a celebrated tounder, 
has already finished the cast of the former, 
The latter will, it is said, surpass in size 
the largest known works of the kind, 
whether ancient or modern. 

EAST INDIES. 

Most of our readers are probably ap- 
prised that some years since the nutmeg 
and clovestrees were brought from the 
Molucca islands, and introduced into 
several of the British settlements in the 
east; and, among ochers, Bencoolen. Ac- 
counts rece:ved durimy the last three or 
four years from Bencoolen, have fur- 
Nished, from tune to time, the most satis: 
factory reports of the thriving state of the 
plantations established at that place, and 
they have now attained such maturity 
and extent as to have become an object 
of national inportance, and of emolument 
to individuals. The recent accounts sure 
pass all former expectations. ‘The trees 
are represented as loaded with fruit; and 
the younger plantations are in such pros- 
periy, that in the course of a few years, 
the produce of Sumatra will be compe 
tent to thé supply of the European mare 
ket with cloves, nutmegs, and mace. 
Thus a valuable branch of trade, long 
monopolized by the Dutch, and consie 
dered as necessaniy dependent on the 


_scacagomtae of the Molucca Islands, has 
en transferred from a foreig 


gn country, 
and already opens to Great Britain ’a 
new source of national and private 
wealth. The soil and climate of Suma- 


tra are particularly favourable to the 
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clove and nutmeg, and these, as well a 
the mace of Bencoolen, are found borh 
in appearance and quality torberat less 
equal to the produce of the Moluccas, 

Two genttemen lately attached to the 
embassy. of the Hon. Mr Elphin. 
stone to Peskour, were, at the date of 
late letters from India, preparing to em 
bark on one of the streams of the* Indus, 
and to proceed. down that river to ity 
mouth. They are probably the first Bu. 
ropeans, since the days of Nearchus, wlio 
have navigated on the Attock. 

One advantage, which could scarcely 
have been foreseen, has arisen from the 
lace march of the British army’ to the 
banks of the Sutledge, namely, the in. 
troduction of vaccination into the Punjab, 
The Sings, the Sikhs, and. the different 
people of that country, whose religious 
prejudices are far less inveterate than in 
other parts of Hindoostan, received the 
vaccine most gladly, gave every facility 
to its propagation, and have taken such 
precautions as are likely to ensure the 
continuance and extension of that mild 
disease. From its favourable receptwn 


in the Punjab, we may expect sven (0 
hear of its being introduced. into Cash. 
mire, and the adjoining countries. 


AMERICA. 

About the middie of June, 1809, some 
men digging for gold in the province of 
Quito, in Soath America, came to a 
extremely hard substance, about two fect 
below the surface of the earth. On dig- 
ging it up, it proved to be the shaft of 4 
column, : exquisitely ornainented with 
grape-vine, &c. -This induced them (0 
dig farther, andithey met with a prod 
gious quantity ef. yemains of elegant Co 
lumns, beautiful arches, and every othet 
appendage to the’ most splendid edifices. 
These nre tv be found in a space of about 
two miles in cirenmference, and are 
appearance the remains of a large Ctlys 
but when, or by whom erected, 1s uncer 
tain. The figures upon them appeats 
from their shape, coutour, dress, a 
other circumstances, tobe Mexican. It 
is also reported that some remains 
Statues have been found, which wou 
bear a comparison with the most cele- 
brated productions of Greece and Rome: 

The black pepper plant thrives res 
markably well in the Botanic Gardem 
in the island of St. Vincent, and has 
been producing fruit there for some time. 
The doctor finds it a plant of more €asy 
cultivation than he imayined. He has 
likewise cultivated a considerable, qua” 
uty of cloves, 

AFRICA: 
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The latest intelligence received. from 
the east coast of ‘Africa, by way of thd' 
Red Sea, states that Mr, Sat, the'se- 
cretary and companion of Lord Valen-. 
tia, in his voyages and travel$ in the 
East, and who was some time since sent 
by his Majesty with presents to the court 
of Abyssinia, reached Mocha in October 
last. He left that place early in the fol- 
lowing month for’Ait, in the Abyssinian, 
district of Buré, Captain Rudland,bad 


been for some tine resident at Mocha; 


and had received several communicatins 
from. Nathaniel Pierce, whom Lord Va- 
lentia left in Abyssinia. It appears that’ 


jj 4 
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the ras or prime-minister had been sucs 
cessful in sevbrat battles, botl against the 
Galla and'hié rivals. He'had seut dowa 
Pierce 3 Ait)With’ presents for Captai 
Rudland 5. arid jt was fully "Nechniatued 
that the ‘Communication thence to, Antas 
Kalon was easy. There is every reason 
to believe that Mr Salt would vigit Gone 
dar, and be able to quit the-country on 
his. return early jn March.’ ‘The French 
had,’ as was.expected, taken alarm at his 
proceedings, avd had begun to. intrigue 
at*Mocha,) at | Jedda,:and'even in Abys- 
sinia, The ras‘had,* however, professed 
ins regard’ ‘for the English, and declined 
all communication with them. 


‘ ~ ‘ 
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*,* As the List of New Publications, contained. in the: Monthly Magazine, is the 


ONLY COMPLETE LIST PUBLISHED, and consequently the only one 
that can be useful to the Public'for Purposes of general Réference, it is requested 
that Authors and Publishers.will continue to communicufé Notices of ‘their Works 


(Post paid,) and they will always be faithfully ingetped; FREE of EXPENSE. 


—_—SS 


“ ANTIQUITIES. nag 
AN Illustration of the Egyptian, Grecian,’ 
and Roman Costume, in forty Qutlines, 
selected, drawn, and engraved by T. Baxter. 
16s. . “ a3 
Cambria’s Triumphs, or Britain in’ its per- 
fect Lustre, showing ‘the “Origin and Anti- 
quities of that illustrious Nation?” By P. 
Enderbie. folio, 41. 4s.- 4 Fs 
ARTS, FINE. 
“Sixty Studies from Nature, with Descrip- 
tions. By W. Green, esq. large folio, 111. 5s. 
The Young Artist’s Assistant, or a familiar 
Introduction to the Art of Drawing, with 
Directions for Coloring. By J. Wassell. 5s. 
\ BIOGRAPHY, 
An Account of the Life’and Character of 
Alexander Adam, LL.D. Rector of the High 


School of Edinburgh, Author of Latin Gram--’ 


mar, Roman Antiquities, &c. with am Ap- 
pendix. Dedicated to Francis Horner, esq, 
M:P. 8vo. 5s. 6d. * 

' DRAMA, 

High Life in “the City, a Comedy in five 
Acts, as performed at the Haymarket. By 
E. J. Eyre. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A Collection of Catechisms. By W. Ma- 
vor, LL.D. 2 vols. 40s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Merchants’ Accounts, 
orCommercial Book-keeping by Double Entry. 
By W. Tate. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A sens for Infant Minds. By the Authors 
of Original Poems fur Infant Minds, Rhymes 

the Nursery, &. is. 6d. 

Fables on Mea and Manners. By Richard 

Ys Jun. esq. 5s. 
MowtTary Mac, No, 203, 


' State of Shrewsbury.” 12mo, 78.64." 


son HISTORY. , 

The Edjntu nis 
in two Batts, #90? Tl, 4s. wt &4 x 
Some Accouht, of the ancient and present 


LAW. . 
The Trial of six-Men for the wilful Mur- 
der of J.° Boeding,’ of West Ham, at the 


Chelmsford Summer ‘Assizesy in August, 


1810. 6s. . co 
A short Treatise pn, Family Settlements 
and Devises: By T, Keating, esq. 8vo. 58, 
A Treatise on the Statute of Limitation. 
By W, Ballentine, esq. 8vo. 78. 6d : 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. on 


A System of Materia Medica, and Phat- 
macy. By J. Murray. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Synopsis Pharmacopeia Londinensis.. By 
a Physician. 1s. 6d. i 
A Treatise on the’Principal of Dublio, By 
M. Jusmas, M.D. L.C.D. 8vo. 10s,6d. yg 
MILITARY. 4 


The Formation and Maneeuvres of Infantry, 


calculated for the effectual Resistance of, Ca- 
valry, and for Attacking them successfully 
on a new Principle of Tactics. By the Che- 
valier Dusal; from the French by J. Mac- 
donald, esq. F.R.S, 8vo. 75 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reply of General Sarrazin to the Narrative 
made by General Clarke, Minister of War 
to Bonaparte. 1s. 

The Defence of Lieutenant-colunel J. Bell, 
of the ist batalion of Madras Artillery, on 
his Trial at Bangalore before a Genera! Court 
Martial, as it was read in Court by his Coun- 
sel, C, Marsh, ¢3q- 3s. 

x Aa 
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An Account of the Sacrifices made, and 
the Sufferings experienced, by the valiant 
Inhabitants of the Tyrol and Voralberg, du- 
ring the last and preceding War; with a 
Sketch of the Military Events in those 
Countries. By Major C. Muller. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on Milford Haven, in a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 
in Reply to some allusions to that Haven, 
which appeared in his Lordship’s Letter to the 
Right Hon. S. Percival. 1s. 6d. 

Supplement to the Letter addressed to the 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review. By Major 
S. Waring. 2s. 

Earl Grey’s Letter to Coloriel de Charmilly, 
im Reply to a Letter sent in consequence of 
Accusations said to be made by his Lordship 
in the House of Peers, April 2ist, 1809. 
1s. 6d. , 

An Appeal to the Public by Mr, Dubost, 
against the Calumnies of the Editor of the 
Examiner. 2s, 

‘The Harleian Miscellany, ‘selected from 
the Library of E. Hayley, Earl of Oxford, 
with Notes. By J. Park, F.S.A, Vol. VI. 
4to. 31. 3s. 

A Collection of scarce and valuable Tracts, 
selected from the Library of the late Lord 
Somers, and several public as well as private 
ag By W. Scott, esy. Vol. HI. 4to. 

Instructive Tales, by Mrs. Trimmer, col- 
lected from the Family Magazine. 12%mo. 4s. 

The Female Economist, or a Plain System 
of Cookery, for the use of Private Families, 

By Mrs. Smith, second edition, 4s. boards. 


NAVIGATION, 

Useful and correct Account of the Naviga- 
tion of the Rivers and Canals West of Lon- 
don, By Z. Alweth. 3s. 


_ NOVELS, TALES, &c., 
The Irishman; a Military Political Novel, 
2 vols. 9s, 


The Reformist; a Serioecomic Political 
Novel. @ vols. 10s. 


Who can he be; or, Who is his Father? 
2 vols. 9s, 


The English Cottage. vo. 5s. 


ree POETRY. 
ables in Verse. By the Rev. H. Rowe 
LL.B. 8vo. 15s. on royal paper, 11. 5s. : 


_ Ball Room Votaries, or Canterbury and 
its Vicinity. @s. 6d. 


The Poetical Works of Anna Seward, and 
edited by W. Scott, esq. 3 vols, 8,0. 
tL. 118. 6d. 


The Statue of the Dying Gladi t 
Poem. By a Non-Academic ts, eee 


Original Poems on various Occasions, by a 
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Lady. Revised and corrected by Willian 
Cowper, esq. third edition, 2s. 64. boards; 

Retirement ; with other Original Poems, 
By Cysus Redding. 5s. bp 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL Economy, 

The Character and Conduct of British 
Ministers in War, and in Negociation, illus. 
trated by Facts; with Observations, 1s. éd, 

Dialogues of the Dead, or Conversation 
in the Shades. 3s, 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Meditations for the Aged. By J. Brewsten, 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Four Sermons preached in London at the 
Sixteenth General Meeting of the Missionary 
Society, May, 1820. 3s. 

A canbe preached at the Visitation of 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the Parish Church at Ashford. By R. Lau 
rence, LL.D. 1s. 6d. _. ' 

The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apot. 
tles, with Notes explanatory ahd practical, 
for the usé of families and scheols. By J, 
Mann, D.D. 12mo. 1s. Gd. 

Divine Justice ; a Sermon preached before 
the Associated: Ministers and Churches of 
Hampshire, at West Cowes, Isle of Wight 
By S. Sleigh. 8vo. 

“ieueen by the late Rev. Richard de 
Courcy, of Shrewsbury, second edition; to 
which is added an Essay on pure and unde- 
filed Religion, with Portrait, 9s. boards. — 

De Courcy’s Christ Crucified, the distin 
guishing Topic of the Gospel, &c. Second 
edition, 9s. boards. 

Walker’s (of Truro), Fifty.two Sermons 
on the Baptismal Covenant, Ten Commant- 
ments, the Creed, &c. being Sermons for 
every Sunday in the Year. 2 vols. 8vo. new 
edition, 16s. boards. : 

Burn’s (Colonel) Christian Officer's Come 
plete Armour, containing Evidences 1n favout 
of Divine Revelation. ‘Third edition, 4s. 64. 
boards. 

Burn’s (Colonel) Who fares Best—the 
Christian or the Man of the World? or the 
Advantages of a Life of real Piety, compa" 
with a Life of fashionable Dissipation. 
edition, 2s. 6d. boards. 

A New Defence of the Holy ar 
Church against Heretics and Schismatics. PY 
the Author of Hors Solitaire. Second 
tion, 2s. 6d. boards. 

Dr. Gill’s Exposition of the Old and nat 
Testament. Part XVI. price 16s. The Wor 

will be completed in Eighteen Parts. 

. VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Tour to Haford, in Cardiganshire, the = 
Johnes, esq. M.P. By J. E. Smits 
royal folio, 121, 12s. 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


Se 


MR. JOHN THOMAS GROVES’s (WHITE 
uaLL), for an Improved Mode of Con- 
structing Buildings, by which nse 
and Labour are suved, and the Build. 
ing secured from the Dry Rot. 

VW NUE reader must be referred to the 

specification for the mode adopted 

by the patentee, his description being a 

mere explication of figures ; but the whole 

art appears to consist of making aper- 
tures in every part of the building, for 
the free circulation of the air. ‘In four. 
teen figures, we have plans for internal 
and external walls, which exhibit not 
only the thickness of the walls, but like- 
wise the apertures for the air, and how 

they are introduced between the floors. . 
How far Mr. Grove’s plan and method 

may conduce to the diminution of ex- 

pense and labour, we do not pretend to 
determine, but leave the subject to prac- 
tical surveyors and architects: but we 
have much doubt about ys being ja spee 
cific against the dry rot. The mere cir- 
culation of air, we suspect, from numerous 
experiments, and well ascertained facts, 
is not in all cases sufficient to prevent 
the evil. This is a disease that requires 
a specific remedy, either as a cure when 
it begins to shew itself, or as a preven 
tative in cases where the seed is dise 
persed; but at present, perhaps, in-a 
dormant or latent state. In our last 
volume, page 636, we have given an ac- 
count of Mr. Randall’s “ Philosophical 

Enquiry into the Cause, with Directions 

for the Cure of the Dry Rot in Build- 

ings.” ‘To this little work, in cannec- 
tion with the invention before us, we 
reter the readers of the Monthly Maga- 
ine, 

— ee ' ‘ 

MR. JOSEPH STEPHENSON’S (MORTIMER- 
STREET), for an* Improved Machine 
Jor filtering and purifying Water. 

This machine may be made in various 
forms, but the patentee prefers a water- 
tizht vessel, in the shape of a chest, 
whose breadth. and depth are about 
equal, \ ith a length double of either. 
tn this body, or lower part, and fram one 
side to the other, there is to be a divi- 
sion going from the upper face, or cover 
of the body, down to within about an 
inch of the bottom, and joined to the top 
or Cover, and to the sides, in such a mane 
her that water cannot pass from one 
pompartinent of the body into the other, 
ut Only through the space left at the 

sttom of the division, For the upper 


face or cover, there are two openings, 
one over each compartment, through 
which are to be merodaced, first, a level 
stratum or layer of sand, previously 
washed to separate any clay or other 
soluble mattér that may be mixed with 
it; over the sand is to be placed a layer 
of grossly pounded charcoal, and over 
this another layer of sand. Things be- 
ing thus disposed, a water-tight vessel is 
to be inserted above the upper surface, 
and descending through it nearly to the 
upper surface of the upper stratum of 
sand. This vessel is to hold the water 
to be filtered, and at the bottoin of it 
sponge is to be placed in such a way as 
to be compressed by the water above. 
The use of the sponge is to keep back 
the foul matter that may be in the water. 
Without entering into all the minutiz of 
this machine, its operation may be rea- 
dily conceived. ‘The water teceived into 
the descending branch, passes through 
the compr sponge through a stratum 
of sand, a stratum: of charcoal, and 
through another of sand when it reaches 
the bottom of the compartment under 
the descending branch, whence it flows 
through the opening at the bottom of the 
middie division into the other compart- 
ment, and then ascends through a stra- 
tum of charcoal, and through another of 
sand, and rises into the ascending branch 
which serves as a reservoir for the filtered 
water; from this it may be drawn off by 
a cock, or otherwise, as may happen. 
The sponge must be occasionally taken 
out to be cleaned, and the charcoal, 
after a certain time, must be replaced by 
other that is more pure. The sand also 
must oecasionally be replaced or well 
washed, 
Ea 
MR. RICHARD WITTY’S (KINGSTON-U PON? 
HULL), for his Invention of- certain 
paris of Rotative Steam Engines.  __ 
‘The improvements set forth in this 
specification, consist in making, arrang- 
ing, and combining, the reciprocating 
rectilinear motion wifh the rotative, in 
such a manner that steam cylinders, 
with pistons moving in them in a recti- 
linear direction, do at the same time 
turn round upon a horizontal axle or 
shaft, and partly form, or constitute, 
what is called the fly-wheel. By this 
combination of the cylinders upon, or in 
a vertical wheel, is effected a complete 
rotative engine, with pistons moving in 
straight lines in their cylinders, (or cv- 
linders 
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linders upon their pistons) without. in- 
terposing a beam, crank,-of other con- 


trivance, between the rectilinear and the~ 


rotative, as in the engines now in use; 
and which engine, thus combined, per- 
forms the filling and discharging itself of 
steam in a superior manner, without the 
aid of valves, or cocks: of course the 
gear called hand-gear, is also rendered 
unnecessary. As, however, there are 
other rotative engines which move with- 
out beam, crank, &c. Mr. Witty thinks 
it Necessary to state in what his inven- 
tion differs from these. ‘* In the latter” 
(referring to the engines of others) he 
says, “a piston or pistons, have been 
made to revolve round a centre, or 
round a drum, with a variety of ingenious 
contrivances to keep the vacuum and 
the steam apart, by variously construct. 
éd valves, some sliding, others turning 
upon hinges; and in two or three cases 
alternately, revolving pistons have been 
used, I have mentioned these merely to 
shew that my invention differs as widel 

from them as from the engine which 
works with a beam and lever; for in my 
invention, I do not make use of a piston 
which turns round upon the centre or 
axis of its steam vessel, or cylinder, or 
in it, Or concentric with it;. but my pis- 
tons move in straight lines, like the pis- 
tons of the beam or lever engine, and are 
at the same time carried with their cylin- 
ders round upon, or in a vertical wheel, 
which they partly constitute, and which 
operates as a regulating or fly-wheel ; the 
pistons thereby acquire a compound mo- 
tion, participating of the rectilineal and 
the rotative, which describe a curve, 
varying with the speed of the engine, 
and the length of its stroke. The apphi- 
cation of the expansive force of steam 

and the power obtained by its condensa- 
tion, are not new; nor do | attempt to 
snHovate permanent principles, but hinge 
my claim solely upon the peculiar man- 
ner of making, arranging, and combinin 
the parts, so asto form a 


which have formed and 
plete, 


nd make, and 


made, a com. 
simple, and effective engine or 


engines, by which the power abtained 
from steam, both by expansion and con. 
densation, is communicated to machinery 
at @ comparatively small expense, and 
with some advantage in the savin f 
fuel.” ° Pa 


In Mr. Wite 
Own invention, 


athers, he says 
doubt not 


that pistons 


y's observations on his 
compared with those of 
» **1 have found, and 
others have also proved 

’ o y Oe : 
move with greater faculity 
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avd,much tighter, on-a straight line ing 

oblivdee than -in any ‘other direction 

whatever; consequently, lighter packing 

makesthem steant-tight. The operation 

of: te-packing, or screwing it down, is 
certainly more easy to perform ; and they 

are less lable to get out of order than 
pistons on the rotative principle. These 
qualities of the cylinder have, operated 
to render it the only fit apparatus for 
pneumatic experiments. Whether for 
exhaustion or condensation, nothing but 
a cylinder with a piston meving in.a 
direct line, has been found to answer for 
so nice a purpose. To the double reci- 
procating beam or lever engine my In 
vention is some way analogous; mas 
much as it possesses similarity in cylin 
ders, and pistons acted upon by steam 
pressing them upon a vacuum. "But the 
manner of disposing, filling, and exhaust- 
ing those cylinders, and of applying the 
power in a circular direction, are the pe- 
culiar properties of my improvement. 
From this combination, all of what may 
be called the moving effective apparatus, 
turns round upon one common centre, 
and constitutes a fiy-wheel. Hence a 
great diminution of friction is the natural 
inference ; and, I can safely assert, t 
agrees with my practice. By this me 
thod of hanging the cylinder upon the fly: 
wheel, my engine has at once the advan 
tages of the rectilineal and the er 
and approaches towards a minmum © 
the disadvantages of both. ‘The extei 
siveness of the application of steam as an 
agent of power, renders it impossible - 
prescribe the best manner in which @ 

the variety of machinery should be con- 
nected with it. Where pumps are want 
ed to be worked, I find it convenient (0 
hang their rods upon the reciprocating 
rods of the engine. From the same pl" 
I also, where required, give motion to 4 
wheel twice the speed of the engine 
But as speed and power can be regulate 

and adapted by various methods, te 
application may almost be deemed arbie 
trary, and therefore unnecessarily obtru- 


ded, or at least not indlspensably the sube 
ject of much observation.” 





SE 

MR. WILLIAM DOCKSEY’S (BRISTOL), fut 
Improvements in the Process of Manu 
facturing Toory Bluck, and for redus 
cing other Articles ta an impalpuble 
Powder, 

_ This’ inventian consists in manufactue 
ring ivory-black; and all articles capable 
of an easy separation of their parts, bY 
calcination, &c. such as potter's clayss 

, fits 
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fiints, colouring and glazing materials, 


with a very small quantity of water, in 


grinding or reducing the said articles to 


wder; by which means much labour is 
saved, and the stoves employed to heat 
the rooms, or other places, for evapo- 


rating the water used in the processes 


now practised, rendered unnecessary, 
The methods adopted by the present 
patentee are as follow: 

First. ‘** To manufacture ivory-black, 
take the bones and sloughs. of the horns 
of animals, and calcine them to black- 
ness, in close or airtight vessels, then 
crush them, in their dry state, between 
metal rollers of about two feet dia- 
meter, until they are broken sufficiently 
sinall to pass through a hopper into the 
eye of a mill-stoune, and be reduced -ta 
powder between mill-stones, in an horie 
zontal situation, exactly similar to the 
method of reducing or grinding corn or 
grain to flour. By a like process, the 
powder thus obtained is then partly pas- 
sed through a dressing machitie, con- 
structed with brushes and fine iron or 
brass wire, upon a circular frame, in- 
closed within a rim, which receives it. 
Such part as passes through the meshes 
of the wire (which should be about sixty- 
eight to an inch) is sufficiently fine for 
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use, and is damped down by a small 
quantity of water sprinkled upon it, and 
packed for sale; the coarser part is re« 
turned to the hopper, and ground over 
again between the stones. 


Secondly, In respect to the flints, 


potter’s clays, and colouring and glazing 
materials, the method is to take calcined 
flints, dried clays, calcined lead and lead 
Ores, mauganese, or whatever article is 
proper for glazing, and pass it under 
stampers or heavy hammers, to break or 
bruise it in small pieces, sufficiently small 
to pass between metal rollers, where it is 
crushed so fine as to be reduced to a pul- 
verulent state; it is then. ground in its 
dry state between mill-stones, in a man- 
ner similar to that before described for 
manufacturing ivory-black, It is then 
passed through a dressing machine (ine 
closed within a very tight and close bian, 
which receives it); the coarser parts 
being thus separated, the finer parts are 
then mixed with water in a tub or deep 
vessel. _The coarser parts are farther 
separated by subsidence, and the finer’ 
and thinner parts passed through a fine | 


lawn or cypress sieve: the water is then 
drained off, and evaporated by heat from 
the substance, and the powder thus ob, 
tained is of a superior kind of fineness.” 
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The Use of all New Prints, Communications of Articles of Intelligence, $c. are 
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The Fine Arts of the English School; illustrated 
by a Series of bighly-finisbed Engravings, from 
Paintings, Sculpture, and Architecture, by the 
most eminent English sdrtists; with bistorical, 
descriptive, and biographical Letter Press. 
Edited by Fobn Britton, F.S.A. No. II. 


| Dyvowd attempt to illustrate and make 
4 known the works of British artists, 
especially when executed on a liberal 
scale, is deserving of patronage and en- 
couragement. It is a notorious fact, that 
the British school of the fine arts, although 
i a vigorous and promising infancy, and 
probably the first at present in. Europe, 


lacks that liberal patronage. and en-. 
couragement from the nation.at large, : 
which alone can render it zreat,and flour-» 


ishing. The late rejection of the plan 


offered to government by the directors of. 


the British Institution, and. the jealous 
riV re (so prejudicial to both institutions 
and the arts) between that society and 


the Royal Academy relative to their exhi-. 


eg. occasion these observations, 
ores: shall be resumed at some future 
casion, when the existing differences 


between those societies shall havé 
assumed amore decided feature. 

The werk before us is the second Nums 
ber of a publication, the objects of which 
we have before detailed and investigated. 
The contents of the present number are s 
—A Portrait of Romney the Painter, 
engraved by Bond, from a picture by 
Shee, accompanied by a Memoir from the 
pen of Thomas Phillips, esq. R.A.; the 
Expiation of Orestes, engraved by Bond, 
from a picture in the possession of Thos. 
Hope, esq. by Westall ; an Engraving, b 
Bond, from a drawing, by H. Corbould, 
of a Statue of Resignation, being part of 
a sepulchral monument preparing for the 
Baring family, by Flaxman ; and a Section 
theough the Transepts of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, London, engraved by 
John Le Keux, after a drawing from actual 
measurment by James Elmes, Architect. 


The same care and attention to the gra-. 


phic department is bestowed in this as in 
the former Number, and the plate of the 
architectural Section is one of the most 
excellent specimens of architectural cor- 

rectness 


. 
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rectness, both in drawing and engraving, 
that lias appeared for some time, and 
must have been a laborious undertaking 
to Mr. Elmes. a 

Of the literary department, Mr. Phillips 
bas written the memoir of Romney con 
@inore with the feelings of a painter, and 
has prove d he can use the pen as excei- 
bentiy as be does the pencil, Mr, 
Boua’s account of the historical picture 
ss learned, and the whole of this depart. 
ment is executed with much professiodal 
shill and research. The promise of the 
works in hand for the suceceding Number 
bids tair to cqual, if net surpass, those 
wirenly published. 

Siutues and Pictures in the University 
of Oxford.—We yladly enbrace this op- 
portunity of a sort of recess in the arts to 
cai} the attention of the lovers and patrons 
of the fine arts to the various collections 
of fiue antique statues, valuable pictures, 
and other useful, nay indispensable studies, 
to the artists, which wre at present in 
England. Those in the British Museum 
are well arranged for the purposes of art, 
as wel as shewing them to the best advan- 
tage, but the facility of access to artists 
are either not suthcient, or not properly 
understood by them, for they certainly 
are not much studied from by artists, 
A series of papers in the manner of 2 
descriptive catalogue of them was begun 
im this Magazine some monthsago, calied 
the “ Dillettanti Tourist "which explained 
them, as far as it was carried on, in a 
manner that might have called public 
attention to them, had it been continued, 
Some farther observations on the proper 
method of sufferiig artists to study this 
mavaluable collection, as wel! as on the 
truly splendid one of Lord Elgin, shall be 
sesuined on the next leisure month, 
| ‘bhe mtention of the present remarks, 
ts to call the attention of the patrons of 
the hue arts, to the extraordinary Oppore 
tuuty this country pessesses of form a 
noble university of art. Of what London 
possesses is well Known, but at is to the 
at present useless) collections at Oxtord, 
that we bey attention, In the picture 
gallery are inany valuable originals and 
useful copies. In an apartmeut on the 
morth side of the schools are the celebra- 
te! Aruudel marbles. In the Levic and 
Meral Plulesopby School is the large 
aod valuable collection of marbles, stn 
tues, bustos, &c. which were for many 
years at Easton, the seat of the Rar! of 
Porutret, and which were presented by the 
late Countess of Pomfret to the Univer. 
&ty; thes collection consists of nearly 140 
} eces, of extraordinary beauty aad value, 
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In the Radcliffe library are two of the 
most splendid Roman Candelabra jg 
Europe ; they were found in the ruins of 
the Emperor Adrian’s palace, at Tivoli, 
In most of the colleges are one or more 
valuable historical pictures by the best 
masters, and excellent portraits in abun. 
dance, particularly Christ-church. They 
have also copies of the cartoons at Hamp. 
ton-court by Sir James Thornhill, but as 
the Royal Academy has also a set by the 
same hand, much stress is not laid on these, 

Of the necessity of establishing an Uni- 
versity there. can be no doubt; but of 
the proper mode of domg it, of the means 
to form a large cullection of useful studies, 
of its proper endowment, &c. much must 
be left to mature deliberation. ‘This is 
intended but as a hint that the materials 
for the formation of the grandest museum 
and university of art, perhaps in Europe, 
is within the reach of the legislators of 
Great Britain. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

In our last Number it was stated that 
Mr. Thomas Hope had purchased Dawe’s 
picture of Andromache and Ulysses, fur 
200 pounds instead of 200 guineas. 

British Institution for promoting the 
Fine Arts in the United Kingdom.—This 
patriotic society, with a view to ascertain 
the effect of a gradual increase of prc 
miums, have determined to add to those 
announced on the fifth of April last, a 
third premium of 200 guineas; they have 
therefore given notice in the public pa- 
pers, and in their usual way, (superseding 
their former notice of the fifth of April 
last) that the three following premiums 
are proposed to be given for the pictures 
of artists of, or resident in, the United 
Kingdom, painted this present year, and 
sent to the British gallery on or before the 
fifth of January next. 1st. For the best 
picture in histuricai or poetical composi- 
tion, 200 guineas. 2nd. For the next 
best picture in historical or poetical 
composition, 100 guineas. For the next 
best picture, in the same classes of come 
position, 50 guineas, The directors re- 
serve to themselyes the power of with 
holding either of the premiums if they 
think propery Any picture may (if other- 
wise worthy) be exhibited for sale in the 
gallery, for the respective benefit of the 
artists. No artist will be entitled to more 
than one premium iu the season. Mr. 
Graham, the secretary to the institution, 
will give any farther information, if re- 
Guired. 

Mr, Wilkie is in a slight degree better; 
but his works are still at a stand, from his 
continued indisposition, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


= 


upon Travellers ;”’ @ Comic Opera; 


Lyceum Theatre. Written by Sir 


gg with universal applause at the English 
Bland Burgess, bart. Tbe Musie com- 


‘posed by W. Reeve, 85. : 
yp. hase music of this opera is written in 


astyle consonant to the onvate cast of 
the piece, and exhibits mac 


litvin fa 


of that faci- 
miliar stage composition for which 


Mr. Reeves’s talents have so long been 


distingu 


in candor say, that we do not think it 


ished. Of the overture, we must 


deserves to be ranked with some others 
from. the same composer; but the vocal 


part of 


exceptions, are somuch above mediocrity 
in the points of taste, humour, and orl- 
ginality, as to entitle it to o@r warm come 


the pyblication, with some few 


mendation. The first song, “O had I 


a Lover 


served me so,” sung by Miss 


Kelly; and “ Love is all Folly,” sung by 


Mr. Phillips, are particularly worthy of 


our noti 


and will not fail to recommend the work 
to the attention of the lovers of operatical 


music. 
Ellen's 


ten by 


ce for their spirit and tenderness, 


» © Ave Maria ;”’ the Poetry from the 
popular Poem of The Lady of the Lake, writ- 
Walter Scotts4sq. Composed and 
Inscribed to the Countess of Powts, by br. 


Clarke, of Cambridge. 35. 


In this Hymn to the Virgin, Dr. Clarke 
has displayed considerable powers of fan. 


cy, a clear conception of his author, and 


much happiness of method. The whole 
hymn consists ef twenty-four lines, which 
Dr. C. has disposed into four verses, con- 
cluding each with a chorus, in four parts, 
to the words ‘ Ave Maria.” Each verse 
is varied in its melody agreeably to the 
sentiment to be expressed, and the burden 


has a fo 


The Minuetto all’ Fandango 
Lupino and Mr, Noble, 


Castilian 


rceful and happy effect. 


Spanish Divertisement, at the Englisb Opera. 
Composed by H. R, Bisbop, esq. 


Mr. Bishop has arranged this fundango 
0. The theme is highly credita- 
his fancy, and the adventitious 
matter is at once analogous and pleasing. 

he whole forms a rondo of considerable 


a3 a rondo, 


ble to 


merit and attraction. 


L’ Anacharetie 3 @ Sonata for the Piano-forte, with 
companiment for a Fiute cr Violin, in 
ts thiroduced ** Roslyn Castle.” Com- 
Miss Gostenbofer, by J. 


en Ac 
which 


Posed ~: ey to 


Mr. 
aud Var 


Gildon has displayed much taste 


lety of cunception in this sonata, 


go; danced by Miss 
in the Grand Ballet of 
Minstrel, alco in the favourile 










































The first movement.is bold and spirited 3 
Roslyn Castle is arranged with elegance 5 
and the concluding movement is novel 
and sprightly, | 
Bivertimento Scozzese, for the Piano-forte. Come 
posed and dedicated to Miss Louisa Murray, by 
J. B. Cramer, esq. 355 
This divertimento, in which Mr. Crae 
roer has introduced the old Scotch air of 
** Bonny Jean,” on account of which ine 
troduction, he adopts the ditle of the come 
position, is distinguished by :many pleasing 
flights of imagination, and much masterly. 
arrangement. “ Bonny Jean” is embellish. 
ed in the style of Pleyel,.and bespeaks the a os | 
taste and judgment of a real master. ¢ ties 
*€ Love is kill’d by Beauty’s Scorn; a favourite Ba) 
Duet. Composed by H. Denman. 1s, - une 
This duet is written in a style much Rey 
above the productions of every day. The ict 
melody is highly agreeable, and the under‘ Bal 
part well combined. Some of the points ee 
are very ingenioud, and the effect of the ie 
tout ensemble exiremely honorable tothe’ =. | 
composer’s talents. 
Air Grotesque ; for the Piano-for'e. Combos 4 
J. Martineil, esge As. 64, aor ¥ ; 


ett 


Te hays st * 
yen eRe Sy — 


ee 
This pleasing trifle is already, we undete . ih 
stand, in very general circulation among Ne. 
the younger class of pianoforte practi- , 


tioners. The passages are certainly very 

fanciful, and the effect calculated to please | 

all whose taste is not tov fastidious to ap- 
prove of the grotesquéd style of com- 
position, | : 

Grand March, for the Piano-farte. Composed and et at.) 
dedicated to Miss M. A. Clemenison, by No ~ } it: 
Rolfe. 25. ] 
With this march we are greatly pleased. 

The style is bold'and animated, and the 

digressive passages are free and brilliant. 

The movement with which the pablica-  e 

tion concludes (and: ‘which should have 

been noticed in the title-page) is lively : 
and pleasing, and closes the composition | 

with great advantage of effect. 

“© The Triple Courtship ;” a popular Cantata, 


sung at Vaurhball Gardens by Miss Ferone 
‘Composed by Mr.W. 1’. Parke. 18. 64. 


Mr. Parke, in this revival of the can. Bleak 
tata style of composition, has evinced pet 
much tasteand judgment. The melodies Shee 
are well conceived, and the recitations ( ty 3 


are appropriate and expressive. ’ 
Serenade, Volce et Rondo, fer ibe Piano-forie. . 
Composed and Inscribed io Miss Julia Thornton, 
by J. Gildon. (25. 6d. 
The three movements, or pieces, of 
which 
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which this publication consists, form an 
agreeable sonata, and a usetul exercise for 
the finger. They are conceived with much 
vivacity of imagination, possess many 
well-constructed and striking passages, 
and place Mr. Gildon’s talents, in this 
species of composition, in an advantage- 
ous point of view. 

A familiar Duet fortwo Performers on one Piano- 

forte. Composed by Jobn Monro. 38. 

This duet (in which Mr. Monro has 
iwtroduced the celebrated Scotch air * O 
Nanny wilt thou go wi’ me?”) is written 
with ability. The subject of the opening 
movement is firm and energetic, the bor- 
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rowed air is decorated with judgment, the 
concluding rondo is cheerful and pleasing, 
and the combination of the four ‘ 
evinces considerable science and skill. 


The admired Spanish Air, danced asa Pas Deus, 
by Miss Lupino and Mr. Noble, in the Grand 
Ballet of the Castilian Minstrel; alsa in the 
favourite Spanish Drvertisement at the English 
Opera, Arranged as a Rondo for the Piano 
forte, by Henry R. Bisbop, esq. 25. 


In this air we find much of the true 
Spanish character. Mr. Bishop bas 
worked it into an exercise for the piano- 


forte, and in that shape it will, we doubt 
vt, find many admirers. 
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REPORT OF. DISEASES, 


Under the Care of the late Senior Physician of the -Finsbury Dispensary, from the 
20th of July to the 20th of August, 1810. 


ae 


HE writer of this article has been 
often asked for a remedy for watch 
fulness, or broken and unquiet sleep. 
He has lately had a patient who had ted 
nearly all the medicinal or dietetic opi- 
ates, as weil as other methods, for pro- 
ducing the same effect, without obtaining 
the object of his wishes. The reporter 
recommended a trial of the cold bath, 
which he had found in some former in- 
stances to prove narcotic, where other 
experiments had failed, and it has not in 
this latter case altogether disappointed his 
expectation, . At the conclusion of the 
day on which this invalid has bathed, he 
invariably feels a disposition to sleep, al. 
though on other nights he continues to 
experience his former wakefulness. The 
cold bath is by no means a novel pre- 
scription for the malady we are speaking 
of: we find Horace long ago recommen- 
ding it— 
* Transnanto Tiberim, somno quibus est 
opus alto.” 

Next to involuntary vigilance, ranks 
the almost equal distress of anxious and 
agitated slumber. It is sufficiently known 
that the condition of the mind in sleep, 
is modified by the occurrences and im- 
pressions of the previous day; but we 
are not perhaps equally aware, that 
dreams cannot tail to have a certain de. 
gree of reciprocal influence Upon our 
adeas and sensations during the wakin 
state. The good or the bad day of the 
pick man, depends much upon his good 
or tus bad night; aud, although in a less 
degree, the same circumstance affects 
aiuke (uose who are cousidered as well, 

1 


The due digestion of our food is scarcely 
more necessary to health, as it relates 
even to the body, and more especially 
as it concerns the mind, than the sound- 
ness and serenity of ourslumbers. After 
a night of fancy-created tempest, it is 
not to be expected that we should 
at once regain our composure. The 
heaving of the billows continues for some 
time after the subsidence of the storm; 
the troubled vibrations survive the delu- 
sion which at first occasioned them; the 
nerves, for many hours after the cause 
has ceased, retain the impression of dis- 
order, 

The feelings with which we awake de- 
termines, ina great measure, the character 
of the future day. Each day, indeed, 
may be regarded as a miniature model 
of the whole of human life; in which the 
appearance of its first, seldom fails to 
give'a cast and colour to its ‘succeeding 
stages. The comfortable or opposite 
condition of our consciousness imme- 
diately subsequent upon sleep, for the 
most part indicates the degree in which 


we possess a sound and healthy state of 


constitution. To those who are in the 
unbroken vigour of life, the act of awaken- 
ing Is an act of enjoyment; every feel- 
ing is then refreshed, and every faculty 
iS i A Manner regenerated; it is a new 
birth to a new world: but to the hypo 
cliondriacal invalid, or to the untuned 
and unstrung votary and victim of 
fashionable and frivolous dissipation, the 
morning light is an intruder. During his 


eae: and restless process of conva- 
e 


scence from a@ diseased dreain, he real- 
JES>y 
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ses, to. a certain extent, the well-pictured 
coutlition of the unhappy heroine of the 


608 toro est, oculisque errantibus alto 
Quasivit celo lucem, ingemuitque reper ta. 

The couynunication mn the Monthly 
Magazine ior June, which gives so sur- 
prising, and at ihe same time so faithful 
and unexaggerated an account of the be- 
neficial eflects of stramonium in a Case of 
spasmodic asthma, appears to have 
awakened very general attention on the 
part of those who are affected with the 
same complaint. The consequent de- 
maud forthe plant has been so great, 
that for some time it was not to be pro. 
cured in any of the markets of the me- 
tropolis, To the gentleman who has 
thus extensively dispersed an account of 
his own experience for the benefit of 
vthers, the public are incalculably in- 
debted. The reporter has opportunities 
of knowing that not only the writer of 
the paper alluded to, still continues to 
derive the same relief which he there 
describes, from the smoking of stramo- 
nian, but that in several other instances 
of similar disease, the success has been 
equally remarkable and complete. ‘This 
novel* remedy may be ranked amongst 
the most important discoveries which for 
the last half century, have tended to 
enrich the stores of practical medicine ; 
it may Class at least with the new remedy 
forthe gout, the evidence of whose im. 
portant and speedy efficacy im reliev ng 
@ podagric paroxysm 18 so respectably 
supported. 

The reporter does not recollect a 
month for many years past,, in which he 
has not been consulted with regard to some 
one of the numerous modifications of ners 
vous affection, which either indicate the 
preseuce, or menace the approach, of 
idiwcy, melancholy, ormania. A remark. 


_——— 





* By a novel remedy is here meant, novel 
merely in its application to asthma. The 
Kramonium has been highly recommended 
to tne attention of practitioners by Dr. Stoerk 
of Vienna, and has been actually employed 
with reported advantage, in a variety*of ma- 
Riacal cases, as well as in epileptic, and other 
Convulsive atfections, It holds no place how. 
‘ver even in the recently improved Pharma- 
Sopeia of the London Cullege, nor can the 
Teporter speak of its use, except in the mode 
above Mentioned, from any experience vf his 
Wn, or of his professional friends. 
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able instance of a mixture of the two for- 
mer has recently occurred to his notice. 1t 
was g case of overstrained intellect: the 
understanding appeared to have been 
broken down, in consequence of having 
been overloaded ; the excessive quantity 
of the ingesta prevented iis conversion 
into nourishinent. It might be said of 
the patient referred to, as of many of 
the stupidly learned, that be read too 
much to think enough, His mind was 
merely a repository for the ideas of other 
men; it was not a soil out of which an 
idea evergrew. Talents have too oftey 
been sacrificed to acquisitions and know= 
ledge, purchased at the expense of under- 
standing, Who would not admire more 
the pure, although scanty strcam, as it 
issues fromm iis native rock, to the greatest 
mass of water that is lodged within a 
leaden cistern! 

The writer of this article has so often 
already endeavoured to unmask the hy- 
pocritical and treacherous character of 
pulmonary disease, that, although by a 
recent melancholy event, his feelings 
upon the subject have been more 
awakened than they ever were before, 
he is scarcely justified in the still 
persevering repetition of his warnings 
and admonitions. There are few that 
sufficiently appretiate the importance of 
a cough: from the indifference with which 
most regard it, especially when it is ha- 
bitual or what they call constitutional, 
one should imagine that coughing ap- 
peared to them, if not a salutary, at least 
an innocent, exercise of the chest. “*Astor 
their cough, it was of no consequence, 
they were used to it;” making the very 
circumstance which more particularly 
constitutes their danger, their ground of 
security. A pain in the side likewise 
is often thought of by the consumptive, ne 
more than if it were the same degree 


_ of pain_in any other part, The conses 


quences are seldom furesgen, which fol- 
low with a too certain fatality, the neg- 
lect of these intiinations of approaching 
pthysis. How blind and how enguarded 
is man against the, insinuating advances 
of that serpent malady; even although 
he feel the pressure of its folds twisting 
around his besom, he shews no con- 
sciousness of apprehension or alarm, until 
its bite inflicts the immedicable wound. 
August 25, 1810, J. Rerp, 

Grenville-street, Brunswick- square. 
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[Sept. 1, 


Aurnasericat. Last of Baxkruprcres and Divrpenps, announced between 
the “nth of July and the 2th of siugust, extructed from the London 


Gaztlies. 


I 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


( The Soliciter’s Names are betevcen Parentheses.) 


ASewece Jame’ Wallis, Colchetter, grocer. (Daniell, 
Colebever, and Peacock. Ely Place, Holbore 
Aaderfon James, Gatcthead. Ourham. grocer. (fell and 
Broderick, Bow lene. Cheapiide, and Prancis Sey- 
mour, Newcafie-wpon-Tyne 
Ack!and Nathaniel. Union @Qreet. Bithopeate Areet, worked 
meker. (Pophio. 20, Dean street. Soho, and Knight. 
Keafington 
Barres Harciott, Wolverhampton, millincr, (Webb and 
Tyndall, Birmingham 
Brit % iem, Wopabsidge, butcher. (Moore, Wood- 
flock treet 
Been Elves) ett. Parfiament Rrect, milliner, 
Allen, ave Ac, Paternofter row 
Berriege William, Maiden lane, Wood freet, hofier. 
i\fop and Wells, Nottingham, and Taylor, Gray's 
inn 
Browne Jotm Armiteee, and Charies. Leasennal! treet, 
merchants. (Palmer, Totmlintous, and, Thompfoa, 
Ceupthail court 
Biddle john. Birmingham, faftor, (Riddle, Wolwerhamp- 
tom, and Wiliams, Staples inn 
Ballin S*mecl, Wotten-under Eoge, Gloucester. fiwer- 
Cmith. (Shephard and Adlington, Bedford row, 
and shephard, Gath 
Biirgs Greeory Jeremien. Gravefend, Gopfelier. (Burt 
end ‘winfurd Joho street. Crutched Friars 
Rotwern Richaré Horton York, calico manofaQurer. 
| Evane, Matton Garden. and Crosby, Bradford 
Burrewed Michael. New Sarum, banker. (Arney. Clofe, 
Sali ury. and Blake ang White, E@ex fireet. Strand 
Bircman Thomas, ®unhi!l row, calico glatier. (Edward 
eng Lyow. Great Buffel eect, Bloomsbury 
Bull Themes, Wachert, thopkeep-r. (Cooper, Lewis, 
aud Fuvle ané Palmer. Doughty freee 
Bowler Ede, Réeware, baker. (Langley, Plumbtree 
@rce’, Khmensbury 
Beckhurs Stephen, Hamrterfivith. carpenter, (Hall and 
(Righy and 


(Dixvn, 


Drake >aites’s Hall, Cannon @rect 
Baker Wiliam ‘an“gate, Rip-dbeilder. 
e ty Chatham _ ™ ‘anid wn 
hamprwoe Favi, Oarwali, victualer. ur 
oedivhe . ( Sars 
Clarke Wildsm, Water lanes. Tower Qreet, merchant. 
(Wiehels, Fore @rect 
Cooper Marrhew, sth Siielés, merchast. (Raindridge, 
~e Shickés, Bell and Broévik, sow lane, Cheap- 


Chia Themes Rowlss, Neath. Glamorgaos, tanner. 
( Powetl, Neath. and Coreall and spear. Grey's inn 
Cockih Wi liam, ene William Nowell Mewsbury, York, 


~~ (Mylahk, Vcw bury, and Croskey, Holeure 
el 


Corbett William, Token Houfe Yard, infurance broker. 
Na a6 Davis, Corbet court, Gracechurch 
Dulio Thomas, St. Margaret Hill. Borough, Jeweller 
(startle. Child place, Pemple sar oh J s 
Durhem ickender, jum. Birmingham. grocer, (Tha- 


Sivek. W j 
He wverhamptus, and c. Williams, 


OaEM Avetibeld, Great Alie street Gaodman's Fields, 
vr. one (“arrané and Ww ; 

= red t ne ved, Cale cuurt, 
Dickies |‘ humes, South @reet, Hanover fyuarc, tailor. 


— aed Wraitifaw, Warwick Srect, Golden 
ware 


Dickias ' homas, Chepdt p 


» Suet® Audley @reet, tailor. 
(Dewion and Wrate cy @reet, tailor 


am Warwick drect, Golden 


hivare 

Dow sense samuel seRicid. grocer. 

m* ond Raifege. Chencery lane 

wee jome, Siilam No®ie, @ erry Croft 

Nechere Burwick, Pall Mall, bankers.” iClayton 
poett and Be more, Dew tgudre, Zincain’s lan 

Daw Fe James. Cravee Busletace, Drury lane, tc iveners 
Saeocers. Sut st yard Bulb ane, Canaun lircet 

Davis Philip. #iroham baker. (Few, Hewriccta @r eet, 
Covent Ga den, and Champ, Cricheaie 

Davis Morne Liver nu 


(Thurgar, snefficie, 


(aupakee pet. ( Partington, 

> 1 we freet, Marcheter, one Hurd, loner Temple 
reccit, FPiywmeuth Duk ef. 

Pym bh Deck. os a ite 


Baric Jono, Uxdrisee. Hopheeper. (Reand 
‘orbdert .Oourt G’acecAa wich Areect P a — Devic. 
Bifetrane sme, and sarmuci Vabey.. Kingtan epanes 
ment eats. Sykes aed Kauwies, New ica, a 


Martio, wali 
(Meiirs. T, 


Vea jobs. Kiegtor-epoe Hull, metchact. 
i. ©. Be ayu 
Yiem — a Bsrmingham. timber merchast. (Owen 
: se Sartictt busidir " j 
=F on ects Sysiding, and tefwick, Bir 
Waetomg Oreet, Maac ehoufe 
Lovrteen. Waldtrugil : —_ _ — 
¥ 1 ee" Sete eel “enry. tun Oreet, wared 
f are hou fernan, How. 
beam Abtalam,, Jewry Bopct A.dgate — 


Fullarer George, Church fow, Hampftead, Corn merchang, 
(Williams, Curfitor @reet 

Gammes Charlies, Axminfter, dreper. (Adam, o1@ 
Jewry 

Gould John, Harrington. paper maoufatterer,  (Cardale 
and Spears, Gray’s inn, and Check, Everfham 

Gibfun Robert, Leicefter freet, victualler, 


(Altea, 
Carlile treet, Sono 

Hamilton Chriftopher, Windfor, linen Graper. (Jones, 
Martin's lave, Cannon freet 


Hodgkinfou George, Nottingham, cotton fpinner. (All 
fop and Wells, Nottingham : 
Hathaway William. Rodburough, Glouccterthire, clothier, 


(Con@abie, Symond's inny and Latmbura, Stroy, 
Glouc:fterthire 


Hennine David. Leicefter fyuare, wpholfterer, (Morton, 
Gray's inn fquare , 

Hamptun James, Woolwich, upheoltterer, / (Haacs, Buty 

street, St. Mary's Axe _ 

Hewett Thomas, John Dowding. ané Jeremiah Wewer:, 
clothfair, clothiers (Ho:mes and Luwden, Cle- 
mevt’s inn, and Lampard. Warmiofer 

Harrifon Heury, York, rupe maker, (Sykes and Knowles, 
New Inn. and Martin, Hull 

Marrifon William, and William Go@, Little Tower freer, 


merchants, (Cuoper and Lowe, Suuthampwwa 
buildengs 


Haffeli William. Manchefter, grocer. (Hewitt and Kirk, 
Manchefler and Ellis, Chancery lane 

Hancock Abraham. bsdcfield. grocer.  (Thurgur, She® 
field, ana Hattaye, Chancery iane 

Higgins Wiliam. Newport. cking manufacturer, 
(Smith, Wolverhampton, and Price and Williams, 
Uld Ruildings. (Lincoln's Zan 

Hobby William, Mantborpe, milicr, (Walker, Spilsbury, 
and £lbs, Chancery lave as 

Howarth Peter, Sowerby Bri‘ge, Jinendraper. (Bafnetty 
Manchetter, and Huxley, T+ mple 

Matfull Edward, ¢ George (treet. Adety7t, merchaau 
(Wybuurn and Burke, Craig's court, Charing Crofs 

Hitchener Williams Henry, Henley- +Tkames, lince 
-draper. (Mayuand Berkely, Gray's inn iquare 

Holines ( narles, Bull Head court, Newgategtreet, haber 
dather. (Hughes, Chrift’'s church Pafiage, New 
gate Rreet 

Houk jofeph. Bermondfcy New Road, victuslier, [OF 
chara. 1§, Hatton Garden ‘ 

Mestey. samuel, Liverpool, merchant. (Ayifom, Hanover 

reet 


Jones “‘Yhomas, Colmore row, Birmingham, filler. 


(Confabie. Symona'’s inn, and simcox suli Ring, 
Birmingham 


Jackfon Stephen, Wendover, linen érapor, (Jeff, af, 
Prince's (trcet, 
Jamefon William, Ipince’s row, Whitechapel road, coal 
Kopp Fredericus Gutber, Garden. tues Old Greet 
p Fredericus .G 
- curler, : {jones ana sandeh, New court, teed 


friars 
Keymer Robert, Colchefer. vidtuallers (Whittos, Grest 
James freet, sedrord row 
Keys Jettery. gil Greet, Limehoufe, merchast. (Lit- 
wenyn reet 
Kerigan Jonny, t iverpool, boot maker.  (Weddowcrem, 
Gray's ing, Davies, Liverpool 
Lumb Williaa end Thomas, iors York. cabinet makers. 
(Granger. Leeds. and Croficy, Hclbore court ove 
Laycock Thomas, Mituries, flupfelier. (Adamty 


jewry ; 
Lande Abraham, Lesdenhall freet, hardwaremes. 
(Harticy.3 Sew Bricge Qreet 


Lawne Saxton, of Weedun, Berk. hag (Goodhall, 
fellingboro, and Ager, Furnivals ian 
Lavender lemene Veet pentase. (White, Yeovil, 108 


Blencturd, King's seach Walk, Temp '¢ 
one sua, Brigol, merchavt. Mel. Smith, 
Let) ‘ 
Muat Thoms, Wallin Berks Felten nei (Hedges 
gton, + 


and Son, Waillingfurd, and Price add ams, Lin- 
<oln’s inn , 


Maffet William, Wottos Under Ed Gloucefter. lines 
draper. "(Shephard and Adiitete, Bedfurd ro%> 


amd Sheppard, Bark . 
Michell Jere Bromley, taylor. BRS a Tre pe 
ene, at . 2 raper. 
hregmortes 


thexne, aad Clarkeg Warnford court, T 


eet 

Malleilien William, aed George, Manchefter, corto twist 
ee ( Maimead et Ainfworth; Mancheiers 
a iine and Par empie ' 

Martell John i ouis, camer Themes treet. merchast 
(Crowder, Lavit, and Garth. Frederick place 14, 

Morgan Jona, Green Man, and Still, Coppice 1s +4 

cowem vittualier. (Vandercom and Coiny®- 

i . oe . 

Newman Allen, 36, Frith freet. Scho, printer. SA® 
win. Great St, James's Qrect, sedford row Fee 

Newman James, Coruhill, merchant. (Rivingtoe 


church tree 
Norton Joha, Biuxham, innholder. (Walford, Golby #*4 


Woifo'd, Banbury, and Meyrick aud Broderip, RE? 
Lica fiuare * 
Noskes 
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Frith freet, Soho, paftry cook. (Ar- 
eae vimith. | Lite Carter jane, Dof tor’s Commons 
Northam James. Thomas Apofie, iron founder. (Street 
aod Woolfe, Philpot lane, and Buger Plimpton, 


Orgac Daniel Briftol, potter. (James, Gay's ipn 
. Cornith. Brittol 

Porter 8. Union court, city merchant. (Parther 
London 

pritcherd a . New ftreet, Fetter lane, bricklayer. 

Chippendall, Great Queen ftreet, Lincoin’s inn 


fields 
n, Hyde Crofs. Manchefter, grocer. Boure 
Pesrion, o~-- nds bay Little Friday treet, Cb de 
Paul Joh, Paddington street. pawodroker. (Fitke, Paif- 
grave place, Strand 
un sicher. senrerdene draper. 
thead, Alderemanbury 
jtli Thomas and Joho, jun. Milford. merchants. 
Prillipe’ sdetin. SB dlow: and Grofvenor, Ayftin Friars 


(Payne and More 


Phipps Richard Maidftone, Jimen draper. © Moore, 
wooditock treet 
Pitt Joho, Coleman @reet, au€tioneer. (Wasburough, 


Warnferd court 

Phillips Thomas. Metford Pembroke, merchant. (HU- 
yard and King, Copthall court 

Pickering Jofeph, Halliwell, cotton fpinner. (Bice, 
Qocen treet. Manchefter, and Edge, {nner Temple 

Roffey Benjamin, New Ge 4 “reet, tailor, (Stevenfoa, 
New Square, Lineotn’s inn . 

Rewlinfe absam, and Thomas Bagot, Liverpool, mere 
Geet (Lace, Liverpool, and Atkinfon, Chancery 
ane 

Auulandion Samuel, Edward, Ifaacs and William Srien, 
Cheapfid-, warehoufemen. (WiltRKire and Boiron, 


O.d Broad Rreet 

Rayner Jonh, Noreer ftreet, builder, (Raftabroke, 48, 
Haymarket 

Acad Richard, Lothbury. faftor. ([Gregfonand Dickfon, 
Angel court, TKrogmorton fireet 

Rowlardion Samuel. and Edward Ifaac. Cheapfide. ware- 
houfeman. (Pitches and Sampfon, *wethen's lane 

Salter Thomas, Kingdon-upon- Hull. merehatit. (Elis, 

~ Chancery lane. and Martin, Hull ; 

Strack Willian, Varcrafs lane, merchant, (Maekert, 

k Willaos Write Lion ft Nert Falgate, feed 
es William, te Lion ftreet, Nerton Falgate, 

% her {Courteen, Walbrook o 

Sharpe Jobn, Great Peter fliect, welts Baker. (Fitz: 
gerald, Lemun ftreet. man’s felds ' 

amith John, With'natdhn viaualler: 
well. Manchefter, ani Fowlkes, Longdill and Beck- 
ett, Gray’s inn 

Sharpe Charles, Biterv, Birmsingham. factor. (Nicholls, 
16, Gray’sinn (quare, aud Mole, Birmingham 


fcualipgace. ted Liverpuol, miitiner, (Mayhew, Sy- 


Scutt Bevjamin, Brighthe!mftone. builder. ‘Bronker 
and Culebateh, Brighthelmityne, aud Barber, Chan- 


tery la) 

Spilstory “Dbrles, Angel court, Skinner freet, printer. 
{ ns. 2, Sion C, Gardens 

Saunders Joftph, Watling freee, warehoufeman. (Til- 
fon Chatham piace. Bridge freet =~ 

Sericpinas Sion, R id Green. tailor. (Rivers, Garlic 


Shephard George, Frome Selweod, clothier. (Williams, 
— fyuare, aud Willjams and Buth, Trow- 

Taylor George, Sheffield, cordw : 
Garden. and Rodgers, — ( Bigg, Hatton 


Tierney John, G@ithopgate ftreet, merchant. Mefirs. 
Bivat an4 Bowman, Gid Bethiem — é , 
Tabor Jone Covips, Colehetter, merchant. (Paniell, 
_ Coichefer, and Pocock, Ely place 
Twidsli ohn, Macclesfield @reet, builder, (Sweet and 
Stokes, King’s Bench Walk 


Twallin James, Ludgate hillinnkeeper. (tLurtty, Wana- 
worth, and Owen. and Hicks, Sartiete’s buildings 
Thompfon John Coichefter grocers (Milton and Pow- 
nalls, Kuight Rider. eet 5S ean 
Wyatt John, Mitre court, legate, fationer. 
w a4. Fore flreet. Cripplegate 
poe Eailion Kingston, Hercford, tailor. (Pewrrifs, 
w Frey's inn, and Stephens, Kingron, Herefordthire 
— Thomas, Menythysi-yne. Monmouth, coal mef- 
chant, (Stephens. Smal! treet. Krifol, ard Sweet 
Wood nat Stukess 6, King’s Bench wate 
“re. William, Lime ftreet fuare. merchant. 
ore, Warn furd court, Throgmor: ton treet 
veer George, Kingfton- Huli, merchant. (Galen 
aire, Parliament @reet, Hull, and Edwards, Ex- 
wig Sere” vice, Lincalo’s inn 
liam, Bunge row, warehoufeman.- ‘Newitt 
and Kih, Manchester. and Elits, Chancery lane 
ewike and James Dalton, Manchetter déalers in 
, henieeet™ and Kirk, Mancheftcr, and Ellis, 
—— James. Arthur @reet. Goklten lane, viftualler. 
Wert | - fon, Church Row. "Newington Butts 
\ chael. Dowgate hill, @ationer. (Evit and 
Wee ion. Haydon fyuare 
rman Francis, Manchefter, cotron fpinner. (Ellis, 
tagy hancery .ané,and Koicht, Manch« fer 
—— on Great Prefeot @reet, merehant. (Palm- 
» Fombatens, and Taumpéon, Copthall court © 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 


facturey Avguat e Aghall @reet, Blackwell pall 


(Pullen, 


(Poutkes and Cref-- 
’ Doornie 
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Ailrfworth Thomas, Blackburn, eotton manufafturer, 


Sepr. 3 
Aléerton Georee, jun. Bury 8t. Bémund’s, @ationer, 
ept. 
Albney Robert, Athy de-la-Zouch, brickmaker,  Sep- 
tember 10 , 
Bryan Robert, Greek fireet, Soho, tallow chandler. Sep- 


tember +§ 

Batchelor John. an® John Petrie, Lark Hall Place, Surt7s 
brilders, July a . 

Bifhop Mulliner, Robert and Williem, Cambridge, woollen 
Grapers Sept. 25 

Bowler William, fen, Cattle treet. hatter, Auguf 21 

Boya ronmee, Buckingham Preet, Strand, wine merchant, 
-wruf - 

Buhd John. Leadenhall freet, hofier. Aurutt 25 

Bruce John, mater mariner, and Owner of the Matizg 
now ly ng at the port of Hull, aweu®'? 

Biggs Peter, Gloyceter Teracey Cannon direct raed, aut- 

r, Auguft 28 

Barclay James, Old Broad treet. merchant. Augut 29 

Burge John, Caftie Cary. tocking maker. Autu't 20 

Bull onna Grove piace Oeprford, idustiety Sept. 42 

u rove place + viduatier, Sept. 
— z at, Manchefter, Stiaw hat manu : 
uguft :o 

Catr George and fohn Sheffirld, grocers. Aueut 3 

Corhmon Reber Noreh® Shields, pone, Sept. 13 

Clive Theophilus and Samuel Richardfon, Token Houfe 
rare Merchants, Aueuft 7 

Caithnefs Thomas, New Bond fireet, watch maker 


t 
@usien Rarnadas, Princefe ftreet, Ratcliff? Highway, 
infurance brnver, Aveuft 
Eritten John, Halefworth, Suffaik, plumber, Avguft 18 
eb Affwer, tanchettcr, merchont. Aurult 1§ 
Cartle Georye, Seulcentes, York, builder, AuguR 3s 
ane wines. aoe ® << aneet 3t 
ulmer George. Chi'ham, miller. Sept. 3 
Cortrili —s Ju». Vine @reet, bacon merchant, 
Aupot & . 
Cox Bl gabeth. Olvefton Mopkeeper. Sept. 13 
Chiidell James. Southampton, ale merchant. Sept. 4 
Cooper Richard, Paradife ftrect. platterer. Sept, 8% 
Clutton Owen, Tholey freet, torn merchant, Sept. 8 
Chine-y John, Great Mary-le Bone fireet, grocer, Sep 
tenher 15 . 
yfon Robert Graves. Rofernary tare, vidtualler. Augyft 1 


Downes Thomas, jun. Hereford, money fErivener, 


Augut 18 
Delauncy Ange! Raphael Louls. Blakeley. dye. Sept. 3 
k Raron Yon. Edmund Griffith, and Jeremiah 
Donovan, Well ftreet, Weliclofe fyuare, patent fuap 
maker. Auguft 9 
Pewhurf John. Ha ltfax, grocer, Aweuft 29 
Dawes John. William Nobie, R chard Venry Croft, and 
Richard Barwick, Pall Vall, ba kere, Au ult 14 
Darnall Thomas, Bil'ingham, brewer Sept. 14 


Davis Samuel. Jun. ti'ford, thopkeeper. Sept. # 


Denefon fames. William Andrews Phetps, and George 
William, Friday street. warehoufeman, Sept. ' 

Dickins ‘homas, Chapel Mace, ‘outh Audley street, tals 
lor. Auguit 18 

Dibdin Charles. Strand. mufic fe'ler. Sepr. 10 

Davis Henry, Sunderland. cap maker. Ser’ 8 

Fleming John, Blackturn, cutten manufafturer. Aug. 28 

Feather Henty, Marchefter, tea dealer, Aurutt 18 

Ford Samuel. Birmingham. merchant. Auguft 2 

Fortnum Wiliam, Bali Alley, Lombard treet, Mationery 
Avugiuet 2% 

Fly wiliem,and John Fly. Croydon, bricklayers, Sept. £ 

Fuller tonn James, Yoxford, thopkerner. -ept. 10 

Fournefs Robert. Gair shorongh, iron foun“er, Sept. 20 

Gould John, Harringtan, pap-r maker. Auguto 

Gonda'll Thomas FPhilpot lane. mecehanr. Sept. rt 

Gorton James, Manchefter, me:chant. Aug? 28 

Gibfon Gow Liverpool, pipe maker. sept. ¥ 

Harri'2 john. Narrow ftreet, Limehoufe, tmber mer. 
chant, Septe 1§ 

Harrifon Thomas. Camomite freet, fationer, Ser. 29 

Harknefs John, Addie ftrect, Woud frect. merchant, 


Sept. 2 , 
mente Andrew, Little Port'and ftreet, coach maker, 
Aueu i¢ 
Hilts usSorn, Shoreditch, eheefemonger. Auguft 30 
Hirt Henry, Lingard Wand. York. elothi r. Avguit 29 
Hackney Samuel. Dewgate Hi!l raz merchant, Augu” 4 
Hale Marry. aud Harry Haggard Haie, Birchin lane, oilm.n, 
Sent. 1§ . 
Hewitt Gideon. Southmotten ftreet tailor, Anenu® 28 
Hampton ‘ames Woolwich, upholfterer, Aurput 29 
Herve Henry, Cheapfide. Jewell, 2uRuft § 
Jonee Richa @ David Chelrenham. linen draper. Sepe. ¢ 
Jones Jvhn. John Owen. and Aenty Abbot, Buckiersbury, 
merchants, Auguf® 15 
Yackfon Samuel, Bermondfey ftreet. woolRap.er, Sept, ¢ 
ohnfon Jofeph. Liverpoul tallow chandler. Avgut 20 
eyte fohr, Birmineham. buil er, Aug oS | 
Kerrifon Thomas Ailaty, Norwich, ba ker. Augult 14 
Keymer Robert, Cclchefter viduailer, Auyult x 
Kopp Fredericus Cafper. Garden Row, Oid Breet road, 
cutler, Av eu %% 
Firkparrick Witliem, and Richard Cort, Bread Greet, 
warchoufeig-n, Auant jo 
Lamb tohn, hepton Mailet. dyer. Augul® 23 
fone Luke, Kingfelere, Hants, thopke. per, Aurul 9% 
ucas William Cheapfide. warrhouferman, Angult 2 
indill William, Leeds fpirl me-chant. Augu@® jo 
ce James, Lewis. linen crape:, Anguft 75 
Ludlam Jeffery, Wood Grcet, hufier, Sept. 8 L 
Mayning 
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[Sept 1, 


Richards Seven Oaka. Fent, 


Spirkernell Inn 

. fepten.be kerpsr, 

Schnieder Richard, William UWirick. White Lioa court, 
Birchin lane. Merchant. fept.1 

Stratton Geurge Ficcaaiily irormonger. fept tf 

Stockwell George Shretnc fs Yoat builder fept.s 

Sadier Robert South Shiclds. me chant fepr # 

Scurt Benjamin. B ign heimstone. builder. August 19 

Stevens Jonn, and Edward Baker Whi combe Sr, br wert, 
{ pre mibc r 15 

Schmecer Richare; Wilham Alrick,; White Live® coor 
Birchin tance, mercha: ts feptembes 22 

Stockwell Geore: 5 bec nels, boat builder: fept; 8 

Tro thek Willian Seury Muhories, victua ler -ept 

‘Taba't Be jamin. Bp. -ucet. book-cler Augustus 

Tucker Jon. aed Richard Rohwel Manchester, cette 
manufactuier. A g@ ir a8 

Tow sterd John. Liverpool. merchant. A> gu ft eg 

Tindle TRomas. Whicley, fa mer. Sept 1 

Turvey Thoma. Ham baker. A gh 7 

Tiinfon John Watson. and Joh, Baater. Leiceter. linen 
crapeis § ? 

Veuwbtnes.joh. Baeedgerick Ange! court Throgmoston street, 
me Chant Sept § 

Wells i howas apd George Owen Tuke. Bankfide, mde: 
merchan.s: A gi st 

Wiito icho 5, -4«:a@ joho Wihiams Longatre. ccoah 
uabers Augufl 18 

Whitias Lasurgnce,-Merket ftrest Newport market. potatge 
merctam Angult 4 

Warma gh Robert ane Ri be:t Wi'liamfon Clapham. Liver- 
pool. soap bover Auguft 22 ‘ 

Whart.n George. Ne rteod:am. York calico manufacturer, 
Augu .4 

Wi.tun jona.ban, White Horfe street, Ratcliff. dyer, Augut 


5 

Wi iams He ry. Clepfow. merchant. Auguft 27 

Wiheuwm 'eeman Mastin s Lane, Canne@. tireet, merchant, 
A gu .§ : 

Wil lia. fen Wisliam, Giimsby-on-the-Hill Nottingham. cora- 
factor, s' pt. 23 . . 

Whiteiock Eaward, Queens row. Fentonville. ‘infurance 
broker. Augeft.5 

Wrigby james Put ftreet, Kiackfriacs. hat maker. Auguk 


s 

Wilton Sepren Weitmorcland place. City oad mer hast. 
Avgult pX « 

Wo comb William fen ad William Woo.combe jon, 
Kowberh the. Hipbuiders Auguté a3 

Wha cy 'onn Mark Lane. cofactor Avuguft 18 

Wyatt icho. Mitre co rt, A dyate ftatio er. Auguit 29 

Weoley john taikinfo . Waham Green. brewer. Augyit 


5 
Wright Charlie’. Aldgate tcbacconist fept 9 c 
Watton j hn and Paul Cattcra, . Prefion. cotton spinners, 
1epr 
Wise Janes Geo-ge Morss Jukes James Gray Jackfon and 
oh Langty- satibury tq are avy agent icp, 3 
Wi'osm Roger ecoweity. Mu pKceper tpt. § 
Wilkins jot. and fhoimas L cy pafi guah Sreet. factors. 
Aupguit st 
Webbie Michael, Witham; bui'ders fept, as 
Wact.irg Eduard, Ciace, brewer, fept, » 
Worley Maaes pry Fish Greet hill, s eo oraper, fept, 9 
Weu john, Sumeis Place ba., peasherer, fepts iS 





aynice SilveMer, Mancheter, merchant, Aurvt 20 dl 
se sring Foward, Weicufe fjuare, tallow chen ct, 
auiufl st e 
Bots David, Ratc if Highway. linen draper ein 
feat t ss 3¢ 
Merl sil 'Qoras. $ca'bo vi en bn —* eo a 
Melia John. Spita @cias t fu o one " 
: Macauby ‘ohn. Patrick Whytovk, ac@ Johu Durcady Li- 
: vw'Pp el, merchent cept 5 , 
Blaar J h Sri°oh m orcbant, Sept. 1 
. a auant & 
Borers) hn, Portfirrov'h Barer step R sohant 
r Rach» (in Henry, Charitun Crefcent Ifingrom, merchant, 
: Avrot i 
Nich» fon Prancis. Fak Re ford mercer. Augut 30 
Dewrr an Henry, Skinver feeet. curt fr. S¢pi.g 
Worth Henry, Meowh m botcher, sent 4 
Y yates Koward. terds “ryfaler. Augull 8 
"Gren Jorn, Heh @reet, Borough, ¢ ecfernange:, Sep- 
temoucr «§ 
Ollivent Thomes, Manele'er, fiverin ith, Sept 4 
Ollwant “illiam, Manchefe., cotton inanufac.urer, Sep- 
rember « 
3 Catre Ecwa d Leeds ary falter. Sept. %4 ; 
: Fourvtr Wiifam, Usper Themes fireet, fationer, 
Ps Oh dad Greenwich merthant. Augull 4 
: Fuad G ge. an! James Davis Orc Filth rect, chemifts, 
Age? 28 
j Plmetoo Jobe Waliam Goddard. snd Jarmcs Plimpton, 
it ¥ ood Srect, warehoufem: ny Sept. 8 ’ 
' Patt ick Thomas, Kirg rect, Covent Garden, optician, 
Aarukt *F . e 
4 Parvic, Thomas, Greenwich, merchant, Augult at 
hh Vatterf horas, Nicholas ‘ane, underwriter, bept. 3 
( Yollcy john, Mew Bond Qreet, furniture pibotery Sep- 
’ rember o$ 
; Rock Join, Wetme land Beildines, taylor. Sept 8 
7 Bydot Francis. Cheapre, Mik mencr Avgult 8 
. Reccith Samuel. Wiliam. joiepn, and James, Presbury, 
} cotton fproners. Sept. 6 
ow Rodgers Mi fer Tooting. vidualler Sept 4 
AB Boure Benjamin, jun, osittingbournc. Kent. dealer, 
a.* beot.é 
' ’ Royfon Heery. Liverpool. drurgit Avgut 20 
J Baowthrfon Rotert Liwerpool, fadigs Aurv® o 
r Robinfen Stephen Safflion Walden. carpenter, Surul ¢ 
” Ba ch® “Vbliem. Axete:. baker Aue .$ 
ty, Rh tee Samurt. Sewca@ic Urder Lyme. goocer Aug. -¢ 
: Bpottii« ic Joho. Loken Houfe yard, nomy fiewwener, 
2 orn § ‘ 
r Sinciace Avetiba ds CaQte court. Birchin Jane merchant, 
Aveuet i* 
Shirt Cavic. Vor’. tarner. August 2 
- bayer foiepl. Upper North place. Gray's Inn lane. cuach 
a trater, Awpus’ os 
# Se tr Jona Mews South Cacbury. J bber Auryet+§ 
“h ' Stivens Joun ead Ldward Laker Whitcombe §t brewers, 
‘ Ave 4 
Bf: Spenerrc at am. Bafinghal street woollen craper. Aug. 25 
a> Stteck W lham, Parcrats eoe. merthart August fs 
; Shei@on BRicha:d } y Nevill’s cOurt. Feter lane jcw- 
: © er ‘; rf 
a Sadire Robert. Sowth Sh elds. merchant. f pt. oe 
’ 4 Sonne wma, Borough arket. dullecr, August 29 
‘ Sede Lap. Pepitord. wim merchant August a§ 
' BD Swau Rodert. Livcipovl cuntoiener, f pt 7 
t ead 
sea — —_——————— 
‘oe 
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+ SWRDER, 

* "THE istand of Anholt, in the Baltic, which 
L has Oeen for tome time in pos-ess-on 
7 of the Eng'.s 1, 8 co he Sticnatacned bs every 
tr Poesiy.¢ Means, so #S tu be Cipsbie ot repel. 
. canny attace Chatinay be made on it by 
, the Danes. 

it Phe king of Denmark has offered himself 
as ae »uce orto the throne of Sweven upon tre 
; Jemise Of the present sovercign, and propesed 
! to make Stockholm | Capitalin the event of 
an union of the three kingdoms. 

TURSBLY. 

a] The Turks have devesred the Russians in 
a great Certic, which lates two days, with 
: greet 4 eter on both sides. The ‘lurkish 
| Bea’ Quarters were removed from Schiun la 
ye onthe Yieh of June, on « seguence of the 
y < niretion of the R@iian c Os, ana the 
4 ecvance Of the main afimy The Turks had 
“ PrC¥ioee ) ? af{cu over the ask Oleh UU. 


tains in good order, and without molestation, 
with the intention of taking post between them 
and Adrianople, whither reintorcemen s were 
hastening, which would augment it to 150,000 
men. 

{2 some respects, the Russian detachments 
uncer generals Lewis, Markow, and Langerv., 
had been extremely successtul, having redu- 
ced Siurgewo, Laiiesti, Widdin, and several 
oiher streng places on the Danube 

Wallachia has been formaily incorporated 
with Russia, aud the event has been celebra- 
ted at Bucharest with great splendvuur. 


CERMANY. 


The queen of Prussia died on the 19th ult. 
aera severe iliness, which commenced on 
the SUch of June, arising from an absc:ss ia 
the tumes.» Her Majesty was in the Sotn 


»<4F ur hick ace, 


4.0 inhaditants of Hunuver co..tinue te 
smart 








—. Ap TS ~~ ee 
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smart under the exactions of the French, not- 
withstanding their incorporation with West- 
halia. ‘ihe principal places are garrisoned 
with French troops, and this is made the pre- 
tence for renewing the war-contriouticn for 
three months longer. 
ITALY. 

The accounts from Messina to the 25tii of 
June, represeat the enemy's preparations for 
the invasion of Sicily'as being completed, and 
that though several of their gun beats and 
convoys fram Naples and Salerno, with 
artillery and warlike stores, had been de- 
stroyed, yet their small craft, to the number 
of 500, was secured by formidable batteries 
along the coaft of Calabria. ; 

The last accounts from our squadron em- 
ployed on the coast of Calabria, state that 
we had been invarialiy successful in taking 
or destroying all the armed vessels or gun- 
boats of the enemy that our flozilla engaged. 


The French have evacuated the Island of, 


Fanu, to the northward of Corfu, which had 
been taken possession of by Capiain Griffiths, 
of the Leonidas. 

The necessary measures have been taken 
for the blockade of the canal of Corfu, and 
from this time all the measures authorized by 
the Jaws of nations, and the respective trea- 
ties between his Majesty and the different 
neutral powers, will be adopted and executed 
with respect to ali vessels which may attempt 
t0 violate the said blockade. : 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

A grew battle is daily expected on the 
frontiers of Portugal between the English 
and Portuguese armies under Lord Wel- 
ington, andthe grand French army under 
Marshals Massena, Ney, and others. 

King Joseph was, on the 26th ult. in the 
neighbourhood of Valencia, wiih an army of 
90,000 men, with which ne intended to form 
the siege of Tarragona. 

The Regency of Portugal, throvgh British 
mediation, has purchased a two-years peace 
of the Dey of Algiers for 900,000 dollars. 
This piratical prince declared war against 
France on the 29.h of May. 

_In consequence of the interception of cou- 
ners with dispatches by the peasaniry, orders 
had been issued by king Joseph tor the erec- 
‘ton of a number of forts, at stated distances, 
om the great road leading from Madrid to 
Biyonne. 

FRANCE, 
: ; Paris, Aus 7. 

His Majesty issued on the 5th August, 
at the palace of Trianon, the following 

ecree: ‘ 


Art. i, The duties upon the importation of 


ot 

ere eationed goods and merchandize are 

fw led as foilows.—By metrical quintals the 

ae of brazil, Cayenne, Surinam, Deme- 

*atyy and Georgia, long staple, 8) francs 

ropa cottons, imported by sea, 600 francs; 
“Same oy land, through the offices at Co- 
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logne, Coblentz, Mayence, and Strasburgh, 
300 francs; cottons from all other places, 
those trom Naples excepted, 600 francs; 
those trom Naples, the old duties; raw sugar, 
300 francs; clayed or loaf sugar, 400 francs; 
hyson teas, 900 francs; green teas, 600 
francs; all other teas, 150 francs; indigo, 
$00 francs; cocoa, 1000 francs; cochineal, 
2040 francs ; white pepper, 500 franes; blacie 
citto, 400+trancs ; common cinnamon, 1400 
francs; fine ditto, 2000 francs; cloves, 600 
francs; nutmegs, 2000 francs; mahogany, 
50 francs; Pernambucco wood, 120 fraacs 5 
Campeachy ditto, 80 francs; dye woods, 
ground, 100 francs. 

Art. I]. When«the custom-house officers 
suspect that the declarations concerning the 
species or qualitiés are false, they shall send 
specimens to the director genéral of our cus- 
toms, woo is to cause them to be exsmined 
by commissuries who have a knowledge of 
these"branches, attached to the ministry of 
the interiors and who, in every such exami- 
nation, shall be assisted by two manufacturers 
or merchants, chosen by the minister of the 
interior. If it shall appear thac the dec!ze 
rations are false, all the merchandize shalt 
be seized ana confiscated 
Letter from the French Minister of Foreign Rea 

lations, to Mr. drmstrong, the American Ams 

bussador. "Paris, Avg. 5, 1810. 

S1x.—I have laid betore nis Majesty the 
Emperor and King, the act of Congress of the 
1st of May, extracted from the paper of the 
United States, which you has transmitted to 
me. His Majesty ‘contd have wished that 
tiis act, and all other acts-of the United 
States that may ¢uncvern France, had been 
a.ways ‘officially notified to him. The Eme 
peror applauded the general embargo laid by 
the United Scates on all toeir vessels, because 
that measure, if.st bas been prejudicial to 
France, contame., at leost, nothing offensive 
to her boour. 
colonies of -Gitaaaioupe, Martinique, and 
Cayenne, The emperar did not complain of 
it. He made tis sacrifice to the principle 
which determined the Americans to impose 
the embargo, and which «nspired them with 
the nobie resaigtion of imterdicting’ theme 
selves the use of tne sea, rather than submit 
to the laws of: those who wish to become its 
tyrants the act of the 1st of March ree 
muved the embargo, and substituted for it a 
measu'e which must have bern particularly 
injurious to the intere:ts of France. That 
act, with which tne emperor was not ace 
guainted for a consideravle time after, inter- 
dicted to American vessels the commerce of 
France, whilst it authorised a-trade with 
Spain, Naples, and Holland, that is to say, 
with cOuntrirs u der French influence, and 
cenounced confiscation against all French 
vessels that s.ould enter the ports of Ame- 
rica. Reprisal was a matter of right, ard 
commanged by the dignity of Frange, a cir- 
cumstance upoa which it was impossible to 
muke 


it nas caused her to lose her . 
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rake any compromise. The sequestration 
of all the American vessels in France, was 
the necessary result of the measures taken by 
Congress. p 

At present the Congress treads back sts 
steps. it revokes the act uf the 1st of March. 
The ports of America are open to French 
commerce, and France is no longer inter- 
dicied tothe Americans. In short, the Con- 
gress enzages to oppose such of the hellige- 
rent powers as shall refuse to recognize the 
rights of neutrals. In this new state ot 
things, 1 am authorized to declare to you, 
sir, that the decrees of Berlingand Milan are 
revoked, and that, from the Ist of Novem- 
ber, they will cease to be in force, it being 
understood that in consequence of this decla- 
ration the English shall ge¥oke their Orders 
in Council, and renounce the new principles 
vf blockade which they have attempted to 
estavbiieh; or that the United States, con-, 
formably to the act which you.have just 
communicated, shail cause their rights to be 
respected by the English. It is with the 
most particular satisfaction that l inform you 
of this resolution of the emperor. His Ma- 
jyesty loves the Americans. Their prospe- 
rity, afid their commerce, enter into the views 
of his policy. The imdependence of America 
is ene of the principal titles of the glory of 
France. Since that epoch the emperor has 
felt a pleasure in aggrandizing the -United 
States; and in all circumstances, whatever 
can contribute to the independence, the pros- 
perity, and the lberty of the Americans, 
will be regarded by the efperor as ‘conform. 
able to the interests of his empire. 

Letters from theEnglish prisoners inFrance, 
gives @ Most Gistressing account of the cruel 
treatusent of those confined in the Castle of 
Biche, 

HOLLAND, 

The city of Amsterdam has sent a deputa- 
tion to Paris, to present to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the homage of its inhabitants. 

The ex-king of Holland has quigted the 
Westphalian territory, and proceesed to Top- 
litz, in Bohemia, where, it is said, he will re- 
main during the bathing season. His el des 
eon bas been removed to Paris. 

ihe dock yaros of Antwerp andthe Scheldt 
are abundantly supplied with ship-timber 
from the interior of Germany, vast quantities 
of which have ceen brough€?thither at an 
immense expense, 

ASTA, 

Accounts have been received frem the Bri- 
tish resident at Bussorah, Communicating that 
a large body of troups had passed Suez in their 
progress to Medina, where they are intended 
to be stationed tur the pro: ection of thy place 
aud neighbour!ood, ®gstmst the irruptions of 
the W ahabecs. “Another division, appointed 
to ota the expedition between Pied and Tima 
was intercepted and obliged to retreat, These 
heebootess have lately appointed some Ture 
kth offcers who rewolted from the Pacha of 


(Sept. 1, 


Bagdat, to places of trust and command is 
their armies. They have likewise been joi 
ed by several French engineers from Persia. 

The last intelligence received respecting 
Meer Khan, stated that his force had been 
reduced by sickness and want, and that the 
natives, owing to the cruelty and rapaciousness 
of his troops, had become hostile to him. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Intelligence is received of a spirit of inde. 
pendance having manifested itself at Buenos 
Ayres, and that some political changes had, in 
consequence, taken place. ‘The Viceroy isovt 
of power, and a new government is establish. 
ed, consisting of a Junta of seven persons, ef 
which Saavedra, the commander in chief of 
the troops, is president. The junta dispatch, 
ed messengers to the large towns in the inte- 
rior, in order to unite with them in determi- 
ning the basis of a new government. 
Official Decument.—The provisional Junta of 
government of the provinces of Rio de |a 
Plata, in the name of king Ferdinagd the Se- 
venth, communicates the following order, re- 
specting the mode of conducting public busi- 
ness: 1. The Junta will meet daily in the 
Royal Fort, where the president will reside, 
and business will be tramsacted from nine in 
the morning till two in the evening, and from 
five till eight at night. %. All the concerns of 
the Treasury will be conducted there in the 
offices of the respective department. 3, The 
department of Secretary of State is under the 
direction of Dr. D. Juan Jose Passo, and that 
of War under the direction of Dr. D. Mariano 
Moreno. 4. In the decrees on subjects relating 
to the capital, on inferior matters, and in cer- 
tain cases where great dispa'ch is required, 
the signatures of the pregident, authenticated 
by his secretary, will be sufficient. 5. In mat- 
ters that are decided by the Junta, the presie 
dent and ten members will form a quorum, 
but in aifairs of high import to the govern- 
ment, every member must concur in the mea- 
sure. 6. In statements and official papers, ad- 
dressed to the whole Junta, the members are 
to be styled their Excellencies, but no such 
distinction is to be paid to the members iadi- 
vidually. 7. The military are to pay the same 
honours to the Junta as before to the Vice- 
roys, and on other occasions they are to take 
the same rank. 8. The president is to receive 
the same compliments as is bestowed upon Ue 
Junta in a body, and on all occasions and cir- 
cumstances. 9, Mattersrelating to the disposal 
of places are to be Jaid before the Junta as 
before to the Viceroys, without prejudice to 
the alterations necessary from the alteration 
of affairs in the Peninsula. 10. Each citizen 
is allowed to send to each member, or the 
whole Junta, and to state what he thinks con- 
ducive to the cause of public happiness ané 
security. 
D. Montano Moreno, Secretary: 
: Buenos Ayres, May 28, 3810. 
An insurrection at Quito had been suppress 
ed; aud the old government, to strike — 
in 
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nto the mal-contents, ordered 59 persons to 


d, among whom were four mart- 
peer counts, eight ecclesiastics, fourteen 
narféth, and the president, the marquis of 

re. 
eae of Mexico have raised a con- 
tribution of four millions of dollars, for the 
port of the war against France. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Se 

A Dispatch of which the following is 
an extract, has been received from Licut- 
enant General Viscount Wellington, 
dated Alverca, July 25, 1810. 

The cavalry attached to General Craufurd’s 
advanced guard remained in the villages near 
the furt of La Conception till the 21st instant, 
when the enemy obliged it to retire towards 
Almeida, and the fort La Conception was de- 
stroyed. From the 2ist till yesterday morn- 
ing, brigadier-general Craufurd continued to 
occupy a position near Almeida, with his left 
within 800 yards of the fort, and his right 
extending towards Junca. The enemy at- 
tacked hith in this position yesterday morning, 
shortly after daylight, with a very large body 
of infantry and cavalry, and the brigadier. ge- 
aera! retired across the bridge over the Coa, 

in this Operation, [ am sorrv to say that the 
troops under his command suffered considera- 
ble loss. The enemy afterwards made three 
efforts to storia the bridge over the Coa, in all 
of which they were repulsed. I am informed 
that throughout this tryizg day, the command- 
ing Officers of the 43d, 52d, and 95th regi- 
ments, lieutenant-colonel Beckwith, lieute- 
nant-celonel Barclay, and lieuténant- colonel 
Hull, and all the officers and soldiers of these 
excellent regiments distinguished themselves. 
In lieutenant-colonel Hull, who was killed, 
his Majesty has lost an able and deserving 
officer. Brigadier-general Craufurd has also 
noticed the steadiness of the Sd regiment of 
Portaguese Chasseurs, under the command of 
Neutenant-colonel Elder. Since yesterday the 
tnemy have made no movement. 

Copy of General Craufurd’s Report, inclosed in Lard 

Wellington's Dispatch of the 25th of Fuly. 

Caruelbal, Fuly 23, 1810. 

My Lorp.<I have the honour to report 
to your lordship, that yesterday morning the 
enemy advanced to attack the light division 
with between 3° and 4000 cavalry, a conside- 
rable number of guns, and a large body of 
infantry. On the first appearance of the 
heads of their columas, the cavalry and bri- 
Side of artillery attached to the division ad- 
vanced to support the picquets, and captain 

‘, with four guns, was for some time en- 
baged with those attached to the enemy’s 
Cavalry, which were of much larger calibre. 
“ the immense superiority of the enemy's 

ree displayed itself, we fell back gradually 
4 the fortress, upon the right of which 
the infantry of the division was posted, having 
its left in some inclosures near the windmill, 
about 600 yards a the place, and its right 


sup 
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to the Coa, ina very broken and extensive 
position, which it was absolutely necessary to 
occupy, in order to cover the passage of che 
cavalgy and artillery through the long deiile 
leading tothe brisge. After this was etlected, 
the infantry retired by degrees, and in as good 
order as it is possible in ground so extremely 
intricate. A position cluse in front of the 
bridge was maintained as long as was necessa- 
ry, to give time for the troops which had 
passed to take up one behind the river; and 
the bridge was afterwards defended with the 
greatest gallantry, though I am sorry to say 
with considerable loss, by the 43d and part of 
the 95th regiment.» Towards the afternoon 
the firing ceased; and after it was dark, I 
withdrew the troops from the Goa, and retired 
to this place. The troops behaved with the 
greatest gallantry. 

To Lord Viscount Wellington, &e. 

Those returned ‘as prisouers and missing 
were taken in a charge of the enemy’s cavalry 
just after our cavalry and guaos had begsa 
to retire. , 

Names of Officers Killed, Wounded, and Missing. 

Killed.m43d foot, lieutenant cuolonei E,. 
Huli, captain E. Cameron, and lieutenant J. 
Nison. 95h foot, lieutenant D. M‘Leod. 

Wounded.—Statt, lieutenant Shaw, 43 re- 
giment, aid de-camp to brigadier-genera!l RK. 
Craufure, slightly. 14th light dragoons, licu- 
tenamt Blatchford, severely. 1st battalion of 
the 43d regiment, captains P. Deshon, T. 
Lloyd, and W. F. P. Napier, slightly 5 captain 
J. W. Hall, severely; lieutenant G. Jolin- 
stone, slightly ; lieutenant J. P. Hopkins, se- 
verely; lieutenant H. Hancot, slightly; lieu. 
tenanis J. M‘Dearmaid, J. Stevenson, and R, 
Frederick, severely. 52d ditto, Mejor H. Ride- 
wood, slightly; captain R. Campbell, ditto. 
95th ditto, captain J. Creagh, and S. Mitchell, 
severely, since dead; Ist lieutenant, H &. 
Smith, slightly; 1st lieutenanis, A. Prater, 
P. Riley, A. Coane, and ‘T. Smith, seversly 5 
2d lieutenant G. Simmons, ditto. 

Missing.—Ast battalion 95tb regiment, lieus 
tenant J. G. M‘Cullock, taken prisoner. 
Return of the number of the Kuied, Wvanded, 

and Missing, of a division of the Avmy under 

the-command of bis Excellency Lrcutenunt-G es 
neral Lord Viscount Wellington, K.B. in Ac- 
tion with the French cirmy wear stlneida, on 

the 24th of Fuly, 1810. 

Head-quarters, Alverca, July 25, 1810. 

Staff-—1 staff, wounded. Royal Horse Arvil- 
lery, 2 horses, killed; 2 horses, wounded; 2 
rank and file, missing. 14th light dragvons, 
1 serjeant, killed; 1 lieutenant, i rank and 
file, 4 horses, wounded. i6th light dragoons, 
3 horses wounded. 1st hussirs, king’s Cer- 
man legion, 1 horse, killed; 2 rank and te, 
3 horses wounded. ist battalion 45 foot, t 

lieutenant-colonel, 1 captain, 1 li@utenant, 
@ serjeants, 13 rank and file, killed; 4 cup- 
tains, 6 lieutenants, 8 serjeants, 77 rank aud 
file, wounded ; 1 drummer, 14 rank and file, 
missing. ist battalion 52d foot, 1 rank and 
le, 
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file, killed; 1 major, 1 captain, wounded ; S 
rank and file missing. 1st battalion Qoth foot, 
1 lieutenant, 11 rank and file, killed} 2 cap- 
tains, 5 ‘iewtenants, Densign, J serjeant, 54 
rank ard file, wounded; 1 lieutenant, 1 Ser- 
jeant, 52 rank and file missing. 1st battalion 
Portuguese casadores, 2 rank and fle, killed; 
? rank anu file, wounced; 7 rank and file; 
missing; Jd ditto, @ rank and file, killed; 1 
serjeant, £3 rank and file, wounded; 2 rank 
and file, missing : 

T-tol —1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 captain, 2 
Jicutenants, Sserjeants, 29 rank and file, 3 
horses, killed; 1 staff, 1 major, 7 captains, 
JZ licutenants, 1 ensigm, 10 s rjeants, iG4 
yank ard hie, 1% borses, wounded; 1 \jeute- 
pant, } serjeant, 1 drummer, 80 rank and 
fie, missing. One offer of the Portuguese 
casacores Wounded, rank and name not ascer- 
tained. 

C. Stewart, Brig.-Gen. and Adcj.-Gen. 

Pirpatch from Luvt. Gen. Lord Vis. Wellington 

te the Ear! f Liverpool; dated Aiverca, Lith 
of Jey 18i0. 

‘The enem, pessed the Agara in force on 
the morn ng of the 4th inst. and obliged Brig. 
Gen. Cravturd to fall bock with his advanced 
guard to the netrehbourheéd of the tert of La 
Conception, which had been occupied by a 
part of the third division of infantry. In 
making th s movement, captain Krauckenburg 
and cornet Cordemen, at the nead of a sira}l 
budy ot the Ist hussars, had an opportunity of 
dist nguishing thems:lves by making a gallant 
Cliatgc upon a cuperio body of the ene my, 
Upon mentioning the Ist hussars, it is but 
justice to inform your lordship, that they 
have been with the advanced guard through- 
Out the winter, and Have performed their duty 
in the most satisfactory manner. The Sd 
battalion of Portuguese under 
Hicutenant-colonc! Eider, had also an opportu- 
nity of shewing their steadiness during this 
Mmorement of the advanced guard, and the 
sk@miyting of the enemy whith attended it. 
The ist hussers had five men and three horses 
woumled, ang the 16ch light dragoons three 
borses killed. 


chasseurs, 


Averca, July 11. 

Since I wrote to your lordship, this day [ 
have received a report that Ciucad Rodrigo 
Surrendered to the enemy yestersay evening, 
There was a jarge practicavle breach in the 
place, and "he enemy had made preparaiions 
for a storm; when marsnal Ney baving offer- 
ed terms vl cap Cul. tion, tne B4tri.on surren. 
cer@d. [re enemy tuok up tier ground be- 
fore this piace on the voch of 


j spriuy they 
davesicd it complemiy on the 1th Jvac, and 
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opened their fire upon iton the 24th une; 
and, adverting to the mature and position of 
the place, to the deficiency and detects of its 
works, tothe advantages which the encmy 
had in their attack upon it, and to the nume 
bers and formioable equipment by which it 
was attacked, I consider the defence of Ciudad 
Rodrigo to have been must honourable to the 
governor, Don Andres Hegvasti, and its garti- 
son3 and to have been equally creditable to 
the arms of Spain with the celebrated defence 
of other places by which this nation has beer 
illustrated during the existing contest'for its 
independence. ‘There was an affair between 
our piquets and those of the enemy this morn- 
ing, in which the enemy lost two officers and 
thirty one men, and twenty-nine horses pric 
soners. We have had the misfortune to lose 
lieutenant-cclonel ‘Talbot, and eight men ot 
the 14th light dragoons killed, and twenty- 
eight men wounded. 





An account of the reduction of the Nae 
tional Debt, from the Ist August 1780, to 
the ist August, 1810: 

Rec'cemed vy the Sinking Fond £ 163,527,086 
Transterred by Land Tax re- 

deemed 1.2.6 cece eee 25,976,480 
Ditto by Life Annuities pur- 

ghased ccccccccvccccccs 1,200,386 
On Account of Great Britain £188,503,95¢ 
Ditto of Ireland .... 22-20 ---- 79152,030 
Ditto of Imperial Loan ....---- 1,070,173 
Ditto of Loan to Portugal .....- 43,618 








Total wccccccc eens £196,519,75 

The sum to be expended in the ensuing 
quarter is 2,726,0%6/. 19s.. 53d. 

Account of the expences incurred, since 
the commencement of the present war, ia 
building, repairing, and making fortifications, 
Martelso towers, and the purchase of lands 
connected therewith, throughout che United 
Kingcom, to the 5th January, 1809: 

North Britain ........-. £16,854 18 103 
Northern District ...... 3,753 0 7 
Yorkshire District .....- 9,406 10 6; 
Eastern District .....ece 141,496 15 7 

Thames Division ....... 93,234 1° O2 
Meaway Division ...... 716,965 15 1 

Southern District ...... 868,640 3 8f 


Portsmouth Division .... 150,998 1 104 
Piymouth Division ...... 42,756 12 103 
Severn Wistrict 2. cece 3,862 4 8 
Ireland 2... ccncccccce 154,489 19 118 
Gucinsey eter ctidcacs Gee 63 
FURY ce ctsnbeictens (ONO FS 
Orcnance, ‘June 14, 1510. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, axp DEATHS, tw anv wean LONDON : 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


a 


THE premises of Mr. Gillet, printer, in Sa- 
lisoury court, Fleet street, were early on 
Sunday morning, the 29th of July, destroyed 
by fire, together with the dweliing-house of 
Mr. Swan, priter, adjoining. Some houses 
at the back of these buildings in Crown-court 
and Hanging-sword-alley, were also much 
damaged, as was the late house of the Vac 
cine Institution. It is remarkable, that the 
premises of Mr. Gillet, on the same spot, 
were destroyed akout four years ago; and the 
present hre is supposed to have heen occasion- 
‘ed by some incendiary throwing combustibles 
into the ware room, the window of which 
had been lett open to dry the sheets, as the 
flames were fiist observed to issue from 
thence, though neither fire nor candle had 
been for some weeks introduced into it, and it 
had that very evening b:eo inspected by Mr. 
Gillet himselt. 
MARRIED. 

At the seat of Sir Robert Preston, bart. at 
Woosford, Lieut.-general Sir David Baird, 
bart K. B. to Miss Preston Campbeil, of 
Fernton and Lechlane, in the county of 
Perth. 

At Woodford, Michacl Uenry Percival, to 
Miss Flower, eldest daughter of Sir Charles 
F, bart. 

At Mary le-bone Church, the Rev. Ri- 
chard Hartley, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to 
Jane, daughter of N. Bishop, esq. of Glou- 
cester-place, New-road. ' 

At Chelsea Church, Mr. J. T. Nottige, of 
Barking, to Miss Louisa Robinson, ot Cheyne- 
row, Chelsea. | 

At St. Ann’s, Thomas Canham, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, to Miss Swainson, of 
Frith-street. : 

At Hadiey, Mr James Boyd, jun. of Wel- 
beck-street, Cavendish-square, to Miss Ogil- 
vy, daughter of David Ogilvy, esq. of Cock 
Fosier, Middlesex. 


At Marysie-bone Church, the Rev. Ed- — 


be bah to Mary, daughier of the late 
namin . - 
— ay, esq. of Denham-place, 
ne George's, Hanover-square, Lieut.- 
nel Pietce, of | 

ne ae of the Madras Crenignnt, 
AtFinchley, Mr. C. B Jones, of St. John’ 

« \e D. . t- 

+ ed to Miss M. A, Verrals, of East End, 
ty, ' 

‘ > St. Clement Danes, John Deacon, esq. 

~ we optgate Street, to Miss Inwood, ot the 


Robert Panthen, j 
, » Jun. esq. of the Inner 
Smple, '@ Miss Rosina aprrell. 


At Hornsey, Peter Tetrode, esq. of Har- 


Nort 
Medien Hiolland, to Mrs. Oyze, of 
At Nuithfleet, Renjamin Sharpe, esq. of 


bstreet, banker, to Ann 
: eld 
Slontucy Mac. No, 203, . _— 


of Benjamin Kennett, esq. of Northfeets 
Kent. 

At Folkstone, James Colquhoun, esq. to 
Catharine Deacon, daughter of James Deacon,. 
esq. of James-street, Westminster. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Evelyn 
John Shirley, esq of Eatington, 10 Miss Stan 
hope, only daughter of Arthur S. esq. 

The Rev. John Cholmeley, second son of 
the late M. Cholmeley, Easton, Lincoln- 
shire, and brother to Sir Montague Cholmee 
ley, bart. to Selina Eliga, third daughter of 
R. Pullen, esq. of Great Winchester-strect. 

At St. George's, Hanover square, James 
Staveley, esq. of Gray's Inn, to Ana Ewoank, 
daughter-of the late John Abraham, esq. of 
Tottenham. 

At Woolwich, Captain J. E. Jones, of the 
royal artillery, to Louisa, daughter of the late 
William Smith, esq treasurer of hig M jes ty"s 
Ordnance. 


Ac St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Miss Ana 


Collins, of Belton-stieet, Long Acre, to Mr. 
N. Kinton, of Lamb’s Conduit-street. 

At St. Pancres Charch, Andrew Trevors 
esq. surgeon of the 33d foot, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of Charles Benny, esq. 
of Howland-street. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sguare, Richard 
Curran, esq. eidest son of the Right Honour- 
able john P. Curran, master of the rolls in 
Ircland, to Miss Wysel, of York place. 

At St. Mary je-bone Church, Mr. Robert 
Newman, to Miss Laws, both of Oxfords 
street. ] 

At Sts Mary’s, Newington, J. Hanbury, 
jun. of Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, to Miss 
Sarah Fulier Langton, eldest daughter of 
Richard Langton, esq. banker, of Lombard- 


street. 
DIED. 

At Hillingdon, at the house of her uncle, 
Lacey Primatt, esq. Adiss Maud. 

At Highgate-grove, Miss Ann Minshew, 13. 
_ At Pentonville, Zsabtdia Anna, wiie ot Mr. 
George Moxon, and only daughter of We 
Mann, esq. late of Syleham. suitulk, 20. 

In the Strand, Mrs. Gocdwin, wite of Mn 
G. bookseller. 

At Staines, Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins, relict 
of john David P. esq. 69. 

in Great Prescot-ssreet, Goodman's fields, 
Edmund Horresx, esq. 

At Upper Ground, Christchurch, Blacke 
friars, Mr. G. Farquberson, fotmerly a jewele 
ler and silversmith, in the Strand, 74. 

At Putney, Ms. Pettiward, relict of tbe 
late Rev. Dr. P. 86. ms 

At Islington, Daniel Sedbon, eg. 82. 

At Harmsworth, Lieut. Col Hail, late af 
the 75th regiment, and. quarter master-gene- 
ral of his Majesty’s troops in Incia, 57. 


In Bedford row, Wm, Blake, sz. banker. 
Z At 
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At his house in Bear-street, Leicester 
square, where tne tamily had resided for neat 
a century, Adr. Jacob Furneli, carrier, 53. AS 
a tradesman, none surpassed him in istegrity. 
Viith a trame ot body extremely feeble, and 
subject to irequent attacks of the palsy, he 
possesses strorg powers of mind, his literary 
atammerts were considerable; he had read 
mucnh,an° hismemory wasretentive. Above 
all, he was a mun o: sincere and unaflected 
pity. 

At his house in St. James's Palace, Piiliam 
H yércw, esg. aged 67, first maser cook tothe 
king, ater near fitty-three years honourable 
anc taithtul duty to his royal master. He 
was apprenticed to his majesty when he was 
Frince George, as was the curtom of those 
days; and, on his majesty succeeuing to the 
throne, he appointea him one of his cooks, 
ane trom his good and meritorious conduct, 
ruse to be first cuok. 


At her house in South-street, Finsbury, 
Mrs Rebecca Tomsins. 

Na! Seward, late of the Custom House, 87. 

Joupl Cade, sg. of Garlich-bill, aged 38. 

At his house, in Eyre street, Hatton Gar- 
den, in the 75d year of his age, Mfr. Thomas 
Crucbiey. Me was one of the very few survi- 
vors who served under the immortal Wolie, 
at tne memiotadle dactles and taking of Que- 
bee, Lousburgh, ard the Lavanaah. 

At bis hou.e in Manchester-street, Pierce 
Br yan, «sg. 78. 

At tvs lodgings in Great Russell-street, 
Major Sivester Ramiay, late of the Honourable 
Last Incia Company's service. 

At Dulwich, aged 77, Mfrs. Sarab Hucks, 
relict of Wiliam H. esq. a lady whose loss 
wili be severeiy felt by the poor, and whose 
memory will be long cherished with affece 
Sionate regret by ber relatives and the select 
Circic @: trends who enjoyed the happiness of 
her society. 

The Kew. Recbard Cecil, A.M. of an apoe 
pleetic fic, late minister of St Jotin’s Chapel, 
Bedtord row, ane vicar of Cobliam, in Surry. 

Generai Cheries Vernen, 92. He was lieute- 
nantot the ‘Lower, and senior general of his 
Majesty's forces. 


A. the Lush Inn, Staines, Thomas Grifth, 
639. SO. .citor, Bath. 


At Hackney-growe, Helen, fifth daughter 
oO! Mr. William Flower. 


At Vale-place, Hammersmith, 1m, Tims, 
639. Db. 


At lus housein Earl's court, Thomas Forsyth, 
tty. ol L pper Wimpole stiect. 


(art. iH ombcity wie vt the Rev. Thomas W. 
ef Sou.) gue Chapel. 


AC Chelsea, Hirjamun, second son of Mr. 


ae ty Solicitor, Hyce-strect, Bioomsbury, 


In ¢ barlotte-street, Portman place, Lieut. 
Ciarii: Brown, of the royal nave, od. 


"In 4 eV¥iitOc zk-row 


_ | , Covent Garden, Mrs. 
J orem, wee ot Air, J. o: the Drur 


| 
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Ww Chambers, e:g. of Portman place, 
At Vauxhall Wolk, Mis Page, wife of 
Mr. F. P. of the Transport Office. 

At Paradise-row, Lambeth, Fobn Parry, sg, 
formerly barrister-at-law. 

Mr. Windham, (whose death is mentioned 
in our Number forJuly,) was descerded from 
an ancient and highly respectable family in 
the county of Nortolk, where they had resided 
for several generations, and possessed a <on- 
siderable property. His tather, William 
Windham, was one of the most admired 
characters of his time; and, in 1756, soon 
after the plan of a National Militia was 
formed by Mr. Pitt (afterwards Earl of Chat. 
ham), this gentleman, in conjunction with 
the late Marquis Townshend, was extremely 
zealous and active in promoting and cart- 
rying into execution that scheme, which 
has since proved so salutary to his couns 
try. On this subject he published one or 
two very excellent pamphicts. He died 
in 1762, leaving his only son, then eleven 
years old, under the care of the executors 
of his will, the Rev. Dr- Dampier, then 
Under Master of Eton-school, and Mr. Gar 
trick. Mr, Windham was born at Felbrigge- 
hall, the family-seat in Norfelk, in March 
1750. He received the early part of his 
education at Eton, whese he continued 
from 1762 to the autumn of 1766, when 
he removed to the University of Glasgow, 
where he resided for about a year in the 
house of Dr. Anderson, Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and diligently attended 
his Lectures, and those of Dr. Robert 
Simson, Professor of Mathematics, the 
well-known author of a Treatise on Conic 
Sections, and of other learned works. 
Here first probably he became fond of 
those studies, to which he was ever afters 
wards strongly addicted.* In September 1767, 
he became a gentieman commoner of Uni- 
versity college in Oxford, Mr. (afterwards 
tir Robert) Chambers, being his tutor. 
During his academic course (from 1767 to 
1771) he was highly distinguished for his 
application to various studies, for his love 
of enterprise, for that frank and graceful 
address, and that homourable deportment, 
which gave a lustre to his character through 

* Mr. W. has leit behind him three 
treatises on mathematieal subjects, whic 
he direcied, by his will, should be put into 
the hands of the Bishop of Rochester (Dr. 
Horsley,) who was then living; addings 
that it he should think them of any value, 
they might be published. : 

+ lm 1782, be was created M.A. and in 
1793, D C. i. at the Installation of the 
Duke of Portland; when so high was the 
admiration of his character, that on his 
entering the theatre, the whole assembly: 


rose from their seats, and hailed him with 
loud applause, 





every 
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every period of his life. In 1773, when 
he was but twenty-three years old, his 
fove of adventure, and his thirst of know- 
legge, mduced him to accompany his 
friend Constantine . Lord Mulgrave, in 
his voyage towards the North Pole; but 
he was so harassed with sea-sickness, that 
he was under the necessity of being landed 
in Norway, and of wholly abandoning his 

rpose. In 1778, he became a Major in 
the Norfolk Militia, the» quartered at 
Bury in Suffolk, where, by his intrepidity 
and personal exertion, * he quelled a dan- 
gesuus mutiny, which had broken out; 
notwithstanding he was highly beloved by 
the regiment. On one of the mutineers 
laying hold of a part of his dress, he felled 
him to the ground, and put him into cone 
finement; and, on his comrades after- 
wards surrounding him, and insisting on 
the release of the delinquent, he drew 
his sword, and kept them at bay, till 
a party of his own company joined 
and rescued him. Soon afterwards, in con- 
sequence of his being obliged to remain for 
several hours in we. clothes, he was seized 
with 2 dangerous bilious fever, which nearly 
deprived him of his life. In the autumn of 
that year, part y with a view of restoring his 
health, he went abroad, and spent the two 
following years in Switzerland and Italy. 
Previously tu his leaving England, he was 
shosex a member of the Literary Club, 
founded by Sir Jushua Reynolds and Dr. 
Johnson, (who had the greatest esteem for 
Mr. Windham ;) and, notwithstanding his 
£0gagements in consequence of his- Par- 
liamentary business, aid the important 
officcs which he filied, he wasa very fre- 
quent attendant at the meetings of that 
respectable society, (for which he always 
expressed the highest value,) from 1781 
to near the time of his death. So early 
as the year 1769, when he was at Oxe 
ford, and had not yet attained his twen- 
-fieth year, the late Marquis Townsend, 
then Lord Lieutenant of ireland, whom 
he twice visited during his residence in 
that country, offered him the oifice of his 
Principal Secretary; but he dechued it in 
a letter which is still extant, and which 
very forcibly displays that excellent sense, 
and those honourable sentiments, _ which 
afterwards uniformly regulated his conduct. 
lu 1782 he came into Pariiamenc, where 
he sat fur twenty-eight years, at first for 





* OF his cauntless courage many instances 
Might be given. In May 1785, he ascended 
from Moulsey Hurst in a balloon, with Mr. 
Sadler; and in 1793, having visited the 
“my engaged in the siege of Valenciennes, 
© surveyed all the works with the most 
miuute attention, in company .with Captain 
(now Colonel) Thornton, ana approached so 
near the enemy, that he was often within 
icach of their cannon. Lata 
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Norwich, and afterwards for various bo- 
roughs; and he so early distinguished 
himself in the House of Commons, that he 
was selected by Mr. Burke in June 1784, to 
second his motion for a representation to 
his Majesty on the state of the nation. In 
the preceding year, he had been appointed 
principal Secretary to the Earl of North- 
ington, then constituted Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland; and in that capacity he visited 
Dublin in the spring of 1783. and intended 
to have accompanied his Excellency whea 
he afterwards opened the session of Parte 
liament there in Octaber;* but being pres 
vented by illness, he retinquish-d his office; 
and his friend th: Hon. Thomis Pelham 
(now Earl of Chichester,) was appointed 
Secretary in his room. From the time of 
his coming into Parliament to the year 
1793, he usually voted with the Opposie 
tion of that day; but, he never was what 
is called a cherough party man, frequeytly 
deviating from those to whon he wis in 
general atcached, when, in matt-rs.of im- 
p rtance, his conscience directed him to 
take a different course from them; on 
which account, his virtues and ta‘ents were 
never rightly . appreciated by pcrsons of 
that descriptions who frequently on this 
ground vainly attempted to uudervaiue 
him. Afier the rupture between Mr Fox 
and Mr. Burke, in consegqu-nce of the 
French Revolution, Mr. Windham attached 
himself wholly to the latt.r, wich whom 
he had for many years livei in the clasest 
intimacy; and of whose genius and virtuce 
he had always the highest admiration. 
Being, with him, thoroughiy convinced of 
the danger then impending oyer his country 
from the measures,atopted by certain classes 
of Englishmen, in consequence of that tree 
mendous convulsion, he did not hesitate to 
unite with the. Duke of Portland, Lord 
Spencer, and others, in acccpting offices 
under the administration in which Mr. Pat 
then presided. On this arrangement Mr. 
Windham was appoiated Secretary at War, 
with a,seat in the Cabinet, an honourable 
distinction which had never before been an- 


—" 





* When about to visit that country in his 
official capacity, he called on Dr. Johnson; 
and in the course of conversation, laweated 
that he should be under the necessity af sance 


‘tioning practices of which he could not 


approve. ‘* Don’ be afraid, sir,” said the 
Doctor, with a pleasant smile, ** you will 
svon make a very pretty rascal."—-Dr jor. 
son in a letter to Dr. Brocklesby, writien 
at Ashbourne, in 1784, says: **Mr Winde 
ham has been here to see me—he came, I 
think, forty miles out of his way, and steid 
about a day anda balf; perhaps J make che 
time shorter than it was. Such conversation 
I shall not have again till I come back to tne 
regions of literature, and there Wiadlam ib 
inter stellas luna‘minores.” Evit. 
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mexed to that office. This station he conti- 
nued to fill with the highest reputution from 
that tune (1794) till 1801, when he, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Pitt, 
gesigned their offices ; and shortly afterwards 
Mr. Addington (now Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth) was appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and First Lord of the Treasury. 
On the preliminarics of peace with France 
being aceeded to by that statesman end his 
eoadjutors, in 1801, Mr. Windham made 
his celebrated speech in Parliament, which 
was afterwards (April 1802) published, with 
an Append'x, containing a character of the 
present usurper of the French throne, which 
will transmit to posterity the principal fiagi- 
tious passages of his life up to that period, 
in the most lively colours. On Mr. Adding- 
ton being driven from the helm, in 1805, 
principally by the baitery of Mr. Windham'’s 
eloquence, a new edministration was again 
formed by Mr. Pitt, which was dissolved by 
his death, in 18065 and shortly afterwards, 
on Lord Grenville’s accepting the office of 
First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Windham 
‘was appointed Sccretary of State for the 
War Department, which he held till his 
Majcsty, im the following year, thought fit to 
constitute a new administration. During 
this period he carried into a law his Bill 
for the limited service of those who enlist 
in our regular army; a measure which will 
ever endear his name to the English soldiery. 
The genius and telents of this illustrious 
Statesman are well known and universally 
acknowledges. He was unquestionably the 
Most distinguished man of the present time, 
and not in-erior, in many respects, to the 
most admired characters of the age that is 
jest gone by. He had been in his earher 
years a very diligert student, and was an 
exceileat Greek and Latin scholar. In his 
Jatier years, like Burke and Johnson, he was 
aA er teader, but gathered a great 
variety of knowlecce from different books, 
and trom octasionally mixing, like them, 
with very wartous classes and descriptions of 
men. Hie memory was most tenacious. In 
his Parliamentary speeches his principal 
Object always was to convince the understend- 
tog by irrefragible argument, which he at 
the same tine enlivened dy a profusicn of 
imagery, drawn sometimes trom the most 
acetruse parts of science, but oftener from 
the most familiar objects of common lite. 
B,\ what give a pecu iar lustre to whatever 
he urged, 4~ his Known and uniform inte- 
erty, and a firm conviction in the breac: 

ef his hearers, that he alwavs maaan 
genuine and div terested scutime. ts of hi; 
heart. His language, beth tn writing and 
Speaking, was always simple, and he was 
extremely fond of igicmatic phrases, which 
be thought greatly contrituted to preserve 
the purity of our languace.” He surveyed 
every subject of importance with a philoso- 
pois eye, and was thence caabled 6 discoves 
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and detect latent mischief, concealed under 
the plaugsble appearance of puclic a'vantage, 
Henee ail the clamourers for undefined ang 
imaginary liberty, and all those who med}. 
tate the subversion of the co: st:tytion under 
the pretext of reform, shrunk from his 
grasp; and persons of this description were 
his only enemies. But his dauntiess intre- 
pidity, and his noble disdain of vu gar p pa- 
larity, beld up a shield against their malice; 
and no fear of cansequences ever drove him 
from that manly and honourable courst, 
which the rectitude and purity of his mind 
induced him to pwsue. As an orator, he was 
simple, elegant, prompt, and graceful, 
His genius was so fertile, and his seading sa 
extensive, that there were few subjects on 
which he could not instruct, amuse, and 
pursuide. He was frequently (as ha» justly 
been observed) ** at once entercal.ing and 
abstruse, drawing illustrations promiscuously 
from familiar life, and the recondite parts of 
science; nor was it unusual to hear him 
through three adjoining sentences, in the 
first witty, in the second metaphysical, and 
in the laste scHolastic.” But his eloquence 
derived its principal power from the quickness 
of his apprehension, and the philosophical 
profundity of his mind. Of this his speech 
on Mr. Curwen’s Bill (May, 1809) is aa 
eminent instance ; ter it unguestionad!y Cole 
tains more moral and political wisdom than 
is found in any ‘simular performance which 
has appeared since the death of Mr. Burke, 
and may be placed on the same platform with 
the most admired productions of that distin- 
ormge orator. In private life no man pete 
aps of any age had a greater number 
zealous friends and admirers. In «duition to 
his extraordinary talewts and accomplish- 
ments, the grace and happiness of his address 
and manner gaye an irresisrible charm to his 


conversation; and few, it is believed, of * 


either sex (for his address to ladies was inimi- 


tably e'cgant and graceful) ever pa: took of 


his society without pleasure and adiiracony 
or quitted it without regret His brilliant 
imagination, his various knowledge, 5 
aculeness, his goud taste, his wit, bis dignity 
of sentiment, and his gentleness of manoet 
(for he never was loud or intemperate) made 
him universaliy admired and respected. Te 
crown all these vistues and accomplishments, 
it may be added, chat he fulfilled all the 
dut es of life, the lesser as well as the great~ 
est, with the most scrupulous attention 5 ah 

was always particularly ardeat in vindicating 
the cause oO} Oppressed merit. But bis best 
culogy is the general sentiment of sorrow 
which agitated every bosom on the sudden 
and vrexpccted stroxe which terminated 49 
his‘death, During the nineteen days of bis 


sickness, his hall was daily yesited by several 

hundred successive enquirers conceriing 

tate of bis heaith; aud chat part of Pall- 

mall in which his house was situated, was 

thionged with Cassiages Giled with jaaiess 
: .- 








a similar anxiety brought to his door, 


jorning, and also at a late hour every 
Err) he his pysicans and srgeon 
attended, several apartments - af ne 
were filled with friends, who anxiously 
waited to receive the latest and mest accurate 
accounts of the progress oF abatement of his 
disorder. This sympathetic fecling extended 
almost through every class, and even reached 
the throne, for his Majesty frequently en- 
quired coucerning the state of his nealth, 
anouneing on him this high evlegy, thet 
‘he was 2 genuine patriot, and a truly 
hooest man.” Of the ‘fated malady which 
put an end to his invaluatde life, such erro- 
neous accounts have been published in the 
newspapers, chat it may not be improper to 
give an aceurate statement of tat most dis. 
tresstul eve t. An idle story has been pro- 
pagated that the Hon. Frederick North, on 
his lust yong abroad, left his Library and 
MSS. in the care of Mr. Windham, and had 
requestey him to remove his books to Mr. 
Wind>am’s house in Pall-mall; that he had 
neglected ibis charge, and thence had the 
stronger inducement to exert hin.self to save 
them. In all this circumstantial “etail there 
is not on- word of truth. The fact is, that 
on the 8th of jast July, Mr. Windham, re- 
turning on foot at twelve o'clock at night 
from the house of a friend, as he pasced by 
the end of Conduit-street, saw a house on fire ; 
and, with the same gilaatry of spiric which 
on a forme: occavion induced him to exert him 
self to save a part of the venerabl abbey of 
Westminster irom destruction, he instantly 
hastened to the spot, with a view to assist 
the sufferers; and soon observed that the 
house of Mr North was net far distant from 
that which was then on fire. He therefore 
immediately undertook to save his triend’s 
library, which he knew to be very valuable. 
With the most strenuous activity he exerted 
himself tor four hours, in the midst of rain 
and the playing of the ‘ire engines, with 
such effect that, with the assistance of two or 
three persons whom he had selected from the 
crowd assembled on this occasion, he saved 
four parts out of five of the library; and 
beiure they could empty the filth hook- room, 
the house teok fire. The books were imme- 
- distely removed, not to Mr. Windham's 
house, but to the houses of the Oppcsite 
Reighbours, who took great care of them. 
D removing some heavy volumes he acciden- 
faily tell, and suffered a slight contusion 
@ his bip 5 but & made so little impression 
@u his mind, that, not. being upt to conspiain 
af any distress belonging to bimself,. in 
G'¥iug aa account of the transaction the next 
Cay, be did nat even mention this circum- 
stance, nor for some months did he take 
note of it to any friend. When he alter- 
wards did mention jt, it was in so slight a 
Manner, that it hardly attracted any attene 
n fem those who loved him best. By 
Scideot, howexes, an indolent insisred 
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tamour was formed in the part affected. 
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For several months it was attended with no 
pein whatsoever; yet even in that state he 
had medical advice, and some slight applica 
tions were employed, with no great effect. 
At length, about the beginning of May, the 
tumour began to increase, and in certain 
posi'ions ef the body, to give him some little 
pain; and on mentioning these circum. 
stances to a friend, he strongly exhorted him 


.to have the best ¢urgical advice. Accor- 


dingly, on the next day, the 6th of May, Mr. 
Cline, who had been censulred about two 
months before, was again called in, to view 
the part affected; and be thea pronounced 
the tus our-te be of such a nature, that Mr. 
Winaham’s life might be endangered, if it 
was not ¢ut out. In consequence of this 
decision, Mr. Windham acted with the 
utmost prudence, propriety, and fortitude. 


He first consul'ed his own physician, Dr. 


Blane, who coincided in opinion with Mr. 
Cline. He then reselved, before he sub- 
mitted to the operation, fo consult six emis 
nent surgeons sepurately, besides Mr. Cline; 
Dr. B. having previously given all of them 
(except one who, it is believed, was con- 
sulted without bis knowledge) an saecurate 
account of his constitution and habit of body 5 
and four out of the six thus consulted, were 
decidedly of the same opinion with Mr. 
Ciine; that is, five were clearly for the 
operation, and two ageinst it. Mr. Wind- 
ham, having taken these precautions, acted 
as every wise man would have done, and 
resolved to submit to the pperation. And go 
far was te from rashness or precipitation, 
which have been most untruly imputed to 
him, that after these opinions were obtained, 
Dr. Bailie, whose great anatomical skill is 
universally acknowledged, was also cone 
sulted; and he too agreed in opinion with 
Dr: Blane, and the five surgeons already 
alluded to. Sere thereiore was no choice, 
nor any time for that preparation, which it 
has been iddy Supposed was rashly neglected, 
** from the quickness and vivacity of his 
decisions.” With that manly fortitude 
which distinguished him through lite, he 
now prepared to suboit to the requisite opee 
yation ; and after making acodicil to his will, 
he visited his friend and con:emporary at 
Oxford, the Rev. Dr. Fisher, Master of the 
Cirarter-House; and as appears from one of 
his Diaries, rece:ved the Sacrament from his 
hands, Mrs. Fisher being the only other 
commmunicant. He bore the operusion with 
the must hervic fortituse; and even when 
the pain was must exquisite, exhibited a vivid 
proof of the strength of his mind, by a play- 
ful ablusion to the language of the vulzare 
ja similar situations. With the most kind 
and anxious tenderness he had taken care 
that Mrs. Windham, who was in the-eountry 
at this time, should not have the slightest 
suspicion of what was going on; nor ws 
she apprised of the operation, wil, on her 
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arrival in town On the 18th of May, she 
was informed that it had becen successfully 
performed on the preceding day. But, un- 
happily, very soon afterwards appearances 
were such as gave very fittie ground for 
hope. A morbid ichor appeared, attended 
with a general inflammation, and with two 
abscesses; and the wound never suppurated. 
A tever ensued, of course; but it was idle to 
suppose that this was the malady which 
proved fatal, it being merely symptomatic: 
and equally unfounded is the current opinioa, 
that Mr. Windham’s most valuable life 
was sacrificed to this operation; for the 
tumour itself was found to be of a schirrous 
mature, and fully justifies the decision that 
was made; and the state of his whole frame 


‘ ghews that his death was owmmg toa morbid 
“habit, and not to the operation. Had it 
‘ been deferred tor a month longer, it would 


still have been necessary; it would have 
been performed at a less proper time, and 
have been attended, meanwhile, with the 
Most distressiul circumstances. Having ne- 
ver been guilty of excesses in his youth, and 
having all his lue been extremely moderate 


* both in eating and the use of wie, that his 


constitution should have been thus suddenly 
undermined, is most extraordinary. For 
several days previous to hisdeath, he seemed 
to entertain little hope of life, sukmitting 
to Divine Providence with perfect calmness 
andresignation. Onthe night preceding his 
decease, on the attending surgeon, Mr. 
Lynn, placing him in the most javeurable 
situation tor sleep, he said, **{ thank you; 


thie 1s the last trouble} shall give you :” he 
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then fell into a doze or stupor, and the negt 
morning (june 4) he expired with so littie 
pain, that it was scarcely perceived when he 
drew his last breath. Great as his log is tg 
his country and to his friends, it is same con. 
solation that he died in the full Miturity 
of his fame, and has left behind him ag 
imperishable reputation. In 1798 My, 
Windham married Cecilia, the third ggughter 
of the jate Commodore Forrest,* 9 lady 
whose virtues are above all praise, and whose 
attainments, joined with the most amiable 
manners and sweetest disposition, rendered 
her a suitable companion for one of the most 
distinguished characters of his time. “With 
what happiness their union was attended, 
may appear from his will, by whica he has 
devised to Mrs. W. the whole of his estate for 
her life, amounting to above £6000. a-year, 
with remainder to Captain Lukin, (the eldest 
sono! the Rev. Dr. Lukin, Dean of Wel!s, and 
Mr. Windham’s half-brother,) and the heirs 
mule ef his body. His remains were emo. 
ved from his house in Pali-mail, June 3, 
for the iamily-vault at Felbrigge, attended 
by his nephew, Robert Lukin, esq. and Ed- 
muni Byng, esq. nephew to Mrs. W. The 
ceremony was conducted in the most private 
and unostentatious msnner, agreeably to Mr. 
Windham’s express desire. 





* Who, with the Dreadnough , Edin- 
burgh, and Augusta, beat five sail of the live 
and three French frigates, otf Cape Frangoig, 
and who died May 24, 1770, whilst com- 
mander inchief at Jamaica. Epir. 














PROVINCIAL GCCURRENCES, 
WITH art tne MARRIAGES anv DEATHS; 
Arranged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, from North to South. 


°.° Communications for this Department of the Monthly Mugazine, properly “le 
thenticuted, and sent free of Postage, ure always coms 5 received, Thuse are 


more particularly acceptable which describe the Progress of 


cul Improvements of 


eny Kind, or whieh contain Biographical Anecdotes or Fuets relative to eminent 
or remarkable Characters recently deceased, 


ie 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DUREAM. 

N Monday, the 25d inst. an adjourned 

quarter sessions of the peace for the county 
ef Northumberland, was held at Newcastle, 
for the purpose of laying the joundatvon-stone 
of the new Courts of Justice for thefcounty, 
at present building here. About cleven 
o lock Earl Percy, und a great number of 
county gentiomen, were received by the right 
worshipiul the Corporation of Newcastle, at 
the Merchants’ Court; from whence, after 
partaking of a slight re’reshment, they 
walked ia order of procession to the scite of 
the wmtended bu lading, in the Castle Garth. 
The stone, with a brass plate, upon which 
Wa: cograves an appropriate inscription, was 


laid by the noble earl ; and the Duke of Nor- 
thumberiand, »with a liberality worthy his 
Grace, has given a donation of SOOUI. to as- 
sist in the erection of the building. 

_Permission has been obtained to hold the 
trials, ag the ensuing assizes for the county o 
Noithymberiand, in Saint Nichoias’ Church, 
ia Newcastle; and the preparations for the 

Courts are already in a state of ‘orwardness 
Married.] At Brancepeth, the Rev. Joha 
Berresiord, elaest sun cf the Hon. and Rev. 
his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Fuam, t? 
Miss Horsley, only dzughter and heiress of 
Robert Horsley, esq. late of Rolam, in Nor 

thumberiand, deceased. : 
‘The Hon. C, C..Jenkinson, to Miss fvl's 
Shuckburg® 
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Evelyn. The bride has a landed 
Shackbnrt 0001 per annum, and nearly 
ready Money. 
a Ovekas Mr. Ceorge Forston, to 
Miss Warwick, ot Warwick, in Cumberland. 
it Penrith, Mr. S. Windsor, of Settle, to 
Miss Jane Smith, of the former place.——Mr, 
William Askew, to Miss Mary Payne. 

At Bishopswearmouth, Mr. Nathaniel 
Horn, ship-builder, to Miss Allen, of South 
Shields. —Mr. Thomas Thompson, mariner, 
to Miss Moor, of that place.—-Mr. Thomas 
Reynolds, of Sunderland, masiner, to Miss 
Siuith, of the former place. 

At Stockton, Mr. John Foulstone, to Miss 
Ana Ferrand.—The Rev. J. Gilpin, to Miss 
Brown. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Matthew Cooper, to 
Miss Margaret M¢Colley.—-Mr. John Midd- 
jands, to Miss Eleanor Potts. 

At Sunderland, Mr. lames Everett, me- 
thodist preacher, to Miss Hutchinson. 

AtHexham, Mr. Joseph Elliott, gardener, 
to Miss A. Charlton, 

Died.]| At Durham, Mr, Lane Thompson, 
merchant, Sl—Mrs. Metcalf, 80.—Mrs. 
Ann Greaves. 

AtHuxley, Mrs. Surtees. 


At Berwick, Mrs. Tomkins.—-Mrs. Lay- 


bourn, wite of Mr. L. draper. 


At Huln Abbdey, near Alnwick, Mrs, 


Forster, wile of Mr. F. of Hexham. 


At Framwelgate, Durham, Mr. V. Griev- 


son, joiner, 68. 


At Back Lane, Durham, Mr. Cuthbert 
Bradley, 55.—Mrs. Metca!f, of the Bailey, 80. 
At Stockton, Mr. Robert Bramborough, 


sh ip-master. 


At Gateshead, Mrs. Jane Hymers, 53.—= 


Mr. s\lexander Wilson, 81. 


At Howick, Mr. Matthew Thompson, 


farmer. 


At Newcastle, Henry Haddock, painter, 
80—Mr. Thomas Daglish, formerly of Aln- 
wick, 69.—Mr. Thomas Keen, taylor, of, 
eh Frear street-—Mr. George Henderson, 


At Morpeth, Mr. James Wilkinson, 18,. 


ton of Mr. W. post-master of that place. 


At Seaton, near Seaham, Mrs. Chilton, 48. 
At North Shields, Mrs. Flinn, wite of. 


futenant F. of the impress service, 
At Alston, Mr, William Bell, joiner. 


At Shincliff, near Durham, Mr. Henry. 


«hmond, maltster, 67. 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


and h 
was done by the Ji 


Near P 


In 2 violent storm of thunder, ligatning, 
atl, at carne considerable damage 
ghtning: a oarn, containin 
ten cart-loads of hay, 2 Aen to Mr, Mar. 
le, of Gutter-lane; end a stack, the 
eoeenty of Sir F. T. Vane, of Hutcon Hall, 
ere both set on fire and entirely consumed. 
se and five lambs were killed ina field) 
; enrith, Several of the hail stones mea- 
“ed two inches in citcumference.—-Same, 
Y the threshing-aill at Springfield, near 


Mid Calder, Edinburgh, with the whole of 
the offices, were fired by the lightning and 
destroyed. ’ 

The Bishop of Durham has presented the 
Rev. B. G. Bower, LL.B. to the vicarage of 
Eglingham, Northumberland. 

‘There is at present growing in the garden 
of Mr. Christopher Parkins, of Carlisle, an 
apple tree of that kind, commonly called 
Carlisle codlings, which has brough: forward 
an exceedingly productive erop of fruit, and 
is now in full blossom, notwithstanding the 
apples are growing 0a it. 

Married.| At Cross Cannonby, Mr. Brown, 
hat maker, to Miss Betsy Pope, both of 
Maryport. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. Peter M‘Brede, of 
the royal navy, to Mrs. Wiikinson-—Mr, 
James Lyon, to Miss Pettigrew.—Mr. George 
Harrison, to Miss Barwise.—Mr. Williaw 
Raven, to Miss Elizabeth Crosthwaire.—Mr, 
C. Bodle, clerk, of St. Bee's, ta Miss Mossop. 

At Workington, the Rev. Amos Hayton, 
of Greenhithe, Dartford, A.M. to Miss Beeby, 
daughter of the laie Mr. B. of the former 
place. 

At Kirk Burton, the Rev. J. Kirshaw, to 
Miss Jones, daughter of Fhomas J. esq. col- 
lector of excise, Whitby. 

At Egremont, Mr. Johm Palmer. of Row, 
to Miss Bridget Kitchen. —Mr. Robert Tyson, 
to Miss Elizabeth Bateman. 

At Broad Leys, Mr. Isaac Mosio>, to Miss 
Jane Elliot. 

At Carlisle,Mr, John Gowan, to Miss Mary 
Dodd —-Mr. Matthew Beli, to Miss Jane 
Pears. 

At Garstang, Mr. Thomas Gardiner, bra- 


zier, to Miss Proctor, of the Eagle and Child ~ 


Inn. 

At Kendall, N. Aspinal, esq. to Miss Snowe 
don, of that place. 

At Keswick, W. Sheffield, esq, to Miss 
Ann Bryden. 

Died.} Robert Anderson, shoe-maker, a 
native of Ulterstone : he came from Carlisle 
to Lockerby, about five o’clock on Saturday 
evening, and sent for his wife, a native of 


Lockerby; to an inn. He married her some 


time last spring. They lived togetner at 
Colin, near Dumfries, till July, when he 
imprudently went off to Engiand with a mar. 
ried woman, a neighbour’s wife, and left his 
own, She, highly enraged at his ‘former 
conduct, said to him, when she saw him, 
‘* How have you the assurance to come where 
Iam?” He replied, ** that he was come to 
die beside her, and that be would die early 
to.morrow morning, for his heart was broken.” 
When she spoke of the other womin to him, 
he said he was wounded with remorse of con- 
science, and that the recollection of her name 
went to his heart’‘like a knife. He told the 


landlord to send for his wife a second time, - 


for he should not be able to speak any after 
nine o'clock. Whilst taking off ‘his clothes, 


he said, ** These shail never goon again.’ 


The 
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The landlord observed, ‘* J hope you are not 
going to teke away your life.” He replied 
¢:God forbid! 1 have no such intention. 
About nine o'clock at might he took a fit, and 
continued in ét till nearly five the next morn 
ing, when he expired. He had eat nothing 
for thee days except the half of a penny loaf, 
though he had money enough upon him. The 
surgeons said they saw no appearance of his 
hating taken poison, or any thing whatever 
to hasten his death. 

At Maryport, Miss Mary Lewis, 17.-—Mr. 
Richard Pearson, ship carpenter, 61. 

At Hexham, Mr. Bell, draper 

At Keswick, Mr. Joseph Crosthwaite, 79. 

At Carlisle, Mr. William Marshall, taliow 
chandler, 5i.—Mrs. Margaret Richardson, 
widow of Mr. James R, late clerk of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, 77 Mts. Jane West, 90.——Mrs. jane 
Pears, 44. 

At Wheelbarrow Hall, near Carlisle, Mr. 
George Robicson, 22. 

At Penrith, Mr. John Roper, glazier, 75. 

At Whitehaven, Mary Raven, 26, who in 
the course of ten months was a bride, 2 wi- 
dow, a mother, anda corpse —Mrs. Ball, 
wife of Mr. B. surveyor. 

At Burton, in Kendall, Mrs. Jackson, 
wife of Captain Robert Jackson, late of the 
Royal Westmoreland militia. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Last month the first stone ef Mr. Hewitt’s 
MEw Hotel at Askern, neur Doncaster, was 
laid by S. W. Nicoll, esq of York, recorder 
ef Dencaster, mm te presence of a number of 
visitors at the Spa; and afterwards a hand- 
some treat was given (o the workmen at the 
Swan Ina. 

Marricd.| At Leeds, Mr. John Mallorie, 
mercer, to Miss Martindale, daughter of Mr. 
M. preacher in the old methodist connection. 
—Mr. Thomas Webster, of London, currier, 
to Miss Elizabeth Topham, of the former 
place. 

At Patrick Brompton, Mr. Richard Ben- 
ton, of Newton le Wiliows, 84, to Miss Mary 
Plews, of the same place. 

At Nirkthorp, neat Wakefield, John Henry 
Smith, esq. eldest som of the Right Hon. 
— Smith, of Heath, to Miss Caroline Ib. 

tson, second daughter of the la‘e Henry 
1. esq of St. Anthony's, in Northumberiand, 
——W. Charnock, esq. to Mrs. Neale, both of 
Wakefield.—Mr. Richard Beomft, carpet 
manufacturer, to Miss Elizabeth Roliisen, 
both of Leeds.—Mr. Richard Holliday, of 
Lumley, near Ferrybridge, to Mrs. Nichol. 
ten, of Lincoln. 

At Kilcarness, Thomas Amory, esq. of 


Wakedicld, to Miss Margaret Basry, daught 
of the late Philip B. esq. eevee 


At Mark, ia Cleveland, Mr. Russe!, of 
Northallerton, to Miss Beckett, of the same 
place. 

At Strousall, Mr. George Ho! mes, of Don. 
ester, tO Miss Anu Smith, of Tuwthor pe, 


“~ 
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At Pontefract, the Rev. B. Lumiey, a. 
to Miss Bennett, datghter of the lat: Joba 
B. esq. of Barton, Lincolnshire. 

Ac Royston, near Barnsley, Mr. Banforth, 
linen-mranufacturer, of Newark, to Miss Ri- 
chardson, of Cudworth. 


At Stockton, Mr. John Foulstone, to Mis 
Ann Ferrar:, of that place. 

At St. Joun’s, Wakefield, Henry Patterson, 
jun. esq to Miss Turton, daughter of Sir fhm 
mas T. bart. M.P. for the Borough of Sozth. 
wark, 


Die ?.} At Doncaster, Mr. Firth, draper, 


and common counciiman. 


At Scaroorough, Thomas Hague, esq. of 
Wakefield. 

At Hutton Bushell, near Scarborough, Mr. 
Thomas Smart, surgeon. 

At Leeds, Robert Davison, M.D. He was 
eminent in his profession, and for many years 
senivr physician to the Leeds General Infire 
mary.—-Mrs. Hodgson, of St. Peter's Square, 
46. 

At Northallerton, Mr. George Millen, 
attorney-at-law, 25. 


At Studley, near Ripon, the daughter of 
Wiiliam Downing, esq. 15. 

At Hull, Jane Ritson Key, danghter of 
Leonard Ash, K: esq. of Strensall, near Yorks 
— Mr. R. Hasiewood, manager of Mr. Pick- 
ard’s lead works. © 


At Borrowby, Miss Ann Johnson, 23. 


At Tickhill Castle, Harriet, the wife of, 


the Hon. Frederick Lumley, 41. Most bee 
loved and lamented by those who knew her 
longest and best. ; 

At Portobello, near New Malton, Mr. 
Robert Beilby, 88. He visited the Spa at 
Scarborough seventy-three successive s¢ta- 
suns. 

At Stanley, near Wakefield, the second 
danghter of Jeremiah Glover, esq. 

At Starlby Hall, the Right Hon. Robert 
Moncton Arundel, Viscount Galway. K. 3. 
and one of his Majesty's Privy Counsellors. 

At Doncaster, Mr. Reynolds, 87. 


At York, Mr. Featherstone, surgeon, 83. | 


«Mr. Nathanie! Mush, 78. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Married.} At Manchester, Mr. Dorring- 
ton, linen-draper, to Miss Gartside, of Cross 
Hall, near Chorley, 

At Garstang, Mr. Thomas Gardner, braziets 
to Miss Proctor, of the Eagle and Child Inn. 

At Liverpool, Mr. Crow, brickiayer, 
Miss E. Tandy.—Mr. Birket, land waiter, to 
Miss Lomber.—Mc, Abraham Adamson, 
Miss Frances Foster.—Mr. John Garnett, to 
Miss Penketh, of Childwall.—Mr. Cairasy 
draper, to Miss Kaye.—=G-orge Waapanaels 
merchant, late of Reutterdam, to Elizabe'h, 
widow of the late James Bond, esq. of Laiham, 
—Mr. Robert Watson, late of Leith, to Miss 
Crane.<-Mr. Samurvl Isaac Tobias, of Londen, 
to Miss Sophia, elcest daughter o! Dr. Solo- 
mon, of Gilead House. —Mr.. RR. Clay, ‘° 
Miss E. Newell, both of Chester. 


At 
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‘yerpool, Mr. Cotterall, hop merchant, 
Py ae to Miss Bateman.—Mr.. B. 
arkle, to Miss Jones, of Chester,—-A. Burdett, 
esq. of Dublin, to Miss Ripley. 

‘At Manchester, Mr. William Martin, to 
Miss Elizabeth Swallow.--Mr. Thomas Had- 
field, liquor méfchant, to Miss Mary Albiston. 
_Mr. B. Parker, of the White Swan, to 

iss Fhussey- 
er Hill, near Preston, Thamas 
Crosse. esq. to Miss Newnham. 

At Thornton le Moors, E. R. Green, esq. 
to Miss F. H. Cotton. 

At Lancaster, Mr. James Edmundson, to 
Miss Nancy Woodhouse, ; 

At Preston, Mr. H. Ferguson, to Miss 
Wiikie. c 

Died.] At Liverpool, Mrs. Whitehead, of 
Vnion-street —Mr. Charles Nicholson, mu- 
sician. His periormance on the German flute 
was the detight and astonishment of all who 
heard it-Mr. Lawrence Shepherd, pilot. 
—Mr. foseph Stondy, jun——Mr. Joseph 
Sceele, liquor merchant —Mrs. Mellor, wife 
of Mr M. or Chestere—=Mrs. Donbavand, 76, 
—Mr. R. Johnson, watch maker, 90.—Mr. 
Ross Brown, joiner.—-Miss Sarah Houghton, 
97.—Mrs. Ellinthorpe, 67. 

At Didbury, near Manchester, William 
Broome, esq. 

At Keswick, Mr. Joseph Crosthwaite, 79; 
universally respected. 

At Stunyhurst, Thomas Weld, esq. of Lul- 
worth Castle. 

At Ormskirk,Mr. Rance, coach proprietor. 

At Manchester, Mr john Bailey, attor- 
ney-at-law, 27.<-Mr. James Chapman.—-Mr, 
James Aidrd. 

At P-escot, Mrs. Houghton, relict of the 
lace J. H. esq. : 

CHESHIRE. 


Married.| At Chester, Mer, Thomas Ed- 
wards, miller, to Miss Mary Moss.—Mr. 
Rombly, of London to Miss Brookes, of Ches- 
ter—-Mr, Thomas Read, 69, to Miss Ann 
Roberts, 70. 

At Farndon, Mr, Jos ph Parker, jun. to 
Miss Evans, of Malpas. 

At Macclesfield, Mr. William Askew, to 
Miss Mary Payne, of Penrith. 

At Thornton in the Moors, Edwin R I. 
Green, esq. to Miss Frances Cotton, second 
daughter of the Dean of Chester.” ) 

Died.) At Chester, Mrs. Mary Bowden, of 
Princes ‘street —Miss Ano Jones, daughter 
of Mr, Jones, drap r, 23.—-Mr, Clore, siay- 
maker —Mr. Pp, Leadbeater, painter. ir. 
Trevon, skinner —Mrs. Moore 

At Cod.ington, Mr. Meredith, farmer. 

At Lhornion in the Moors, Mrs. Wisliam- 
$00; much regretted. 

a Frodsham, Mr. Mainwaring. 

t rafford, Mr. Tho:nas Sudlow. 

At Northwich, Mr, 1. T. Oldham. 


AtHalton M 
m, Mr. Thomas Heaton. su 
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DERBYSHIRE. 
Married. ] 
esq. to Miss Hutchinson, of that place. 

At Denby, the Key. H. Woistenhoime, to 
Miss Catherise Wvodhouse. 

Died.] At Derby, Mr. John Halifax, of the 
White Swan, 60., 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A greater mortality bas selcom occurred in 
one family, ani inso short a time’, as in that of 
John Harrison, of Bingham, tarmer, he having 
buried, in little more thana month (andthree 


of them inthe short space of six days) five af - 


his children, of the respective ages of three, 
nine, eleven, thirteen, and eighteen years of 
age, by a malignane fever, which has been 
prevalent in that town for some time, 

Married } At the Quaker’s Meeting 
Howse, Nottingham, Mr. Samyel* Fox, to 
Miss Sarah Jowet. 

At Brighton, James Clarks, M.D. of Not- 
tingham, to Miss Ellen Clare, second daughter 
of the late John Abraham, of Tottenham. 

At Mansfield, Mr. Joseph Horton, schoul- 
master, of Barlow, to Kiizabeth Newton, of 
Brakenfield, Derbyshire. 

Died.} At Nottingham, suddenly, Mrs. 
Dennis, of the Duke of York Public House, 
62.—-Miss Wilson, daughter of Mrs. W. mile 
liner, of the Long Row.-<—Mrs. Dodd, wife of 
Mr. D.d:, builder, 55. 

At Bilisthorpe, the Rev. Mr, Benson, vicar 
of that place. 

At Mansfield, Mr. Samuel Hodgkinson, 
butcher, 37. , 

| LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] At Linco'n, Mr. H. Sunderland, 
aged 94, to Miss Stone, aged 16.—Mr Ri- 
chard Halliday, of Lumley to Mrs Nichol- 
son, daughter of the late Mr. Hilly, of Line 
coln.—Mr. Peckston, of the royal navy, to 
Miss Mary Malham. 

At Gainsborough, Mr. Hall, merchant, to 
Miss Elizabeth Furley, caushter of the late 
Mr John F. of the Bride lon.—Mr. C Bene 
Nett, cabinet maker, to Miss Hail, daughter 
oftue late Mr. H. wherftuger.—Cuptain jonn 


_Brown, to Miss Harrison. 


At Holbeach, Mr. Israel Franks, to Miss 
Bridget Neurten. 

At Deeping St. james’sy Mr. Tomas 
Knight, o: Pwywell, to Miss Johnson. 

At Boscon, Mr. Jonathan Waxe, to Miss 
Marg: re: Kent. 

At Stainfora, Mr. William Horden, of the 
Qucen’s Heat, to Miss Rea of Knigats- 
biisge. 

At Sleaford, Mr. John Roberts, to Mrs. 
Harnett. 

st Grantham, Mr. Tomas Fernley, to 
Miss Hougnton=Mr, wiiggr, Ulucggist, to 
Mrs. Sarah Simpson. 

At Spaiding, Mr. Wede, to Miss Frances 
Hal!l.—Mr. Green, ish-maker. t» © iss 
Franks,—Mr. Cartwright, attorney, to Miss 


Pars, 
2A Died.) 


At Ticknall, John Campion, 
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DJ.) At Boston, Samuel Barnard, esq. 
banke This gentleman united in his 
character an eminent degree of private worth, 
with political Independence. A staunch supe 
porter of the cause of reform, his dependants, 
friends, and relations, saw in Lis virtues a 
niedge of the integrity of that cause. While 
the venal and the base.execrt themselves to 
perpetuate the system of corruption, the true 
gcformist will reflect with satisfaction, that 
he acts with such men as Mr. Barnard; this 
reflection will at once encourage him to per- 
severe, and inspire his mind with contempt 
for the calumnies of his opponents.<—M-. 
John Hammond, 73, an opulent farmer and 
grazier.—-Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. 
John Porter.—Mr, Cox, of the Boston lvcal 
militia. 

In the parish of All Saints, Stamford, Geo. 
Tindby Saneman, 70. He is supposed to 
have left consierable property. 

At Stamford, Mr. Thomas Hickham, gra- 
zier.—William Jackson, esq banker, 41.— 
Mr. John Toynton, of Sutton Marsh, farmer 
a> *razicr 

At Thorpe, Mr. Charles, farmer, 


. 


r, 28. 


At Gicatiord, Thomas Bowner, esq. of 
Rettord 

At Burton-upon-Humber, Mr. Robert Hate 

9 44 

At Stockwita, near Gainsborough, Mr. W. 
Dunting, tarmer, 72. 

At Sutterton, near Boston, Mr. William 
C ans, parish clerk, 75. 

\¢ Eincola, Mr. Tally, lave surveyor of 
maviga 


At Crott, Mr. S. Salter, 79, mairy years 

e Shicness Hotel. 

Sy, Mrs. Atkinson. 

At Siliungholme, Mr. Nathaniel 
; 1” At Leltceter tte 


At Leicester, Mr. B. P. Penn, 


‘ 
‘ 


hss + 
silly 6, . 


> Mis. Br idsworth, relict of the late 


Ir. B. of the South Gates —Mr, Aig sinsony 
Market-place, to Mi > kes, of Scraptoft.—_ 
The Rev. B. Maddock, A.B, of Cambridge, 
to Miss Walker 


Atl rer dy, Mr. Carver, £0 Miss E. Simp- 
RID or L, cle ( len. 

At Hathern, Mr. Lowe, joiner, to Miss 
iwenoort, of that olace: 


lis, grazier, to 


. : s) 
Miss Ann on, of Water Newton, Bucks. 
A *y w* or 4 + > ' Se 
A $10 maste 1, wer. | ilurd, licensed 
teacher, to Miss Harrison 
» § eels |&.} . fo ~_P oe ° 
F a dott’ ¢ AO, Mr. otevenson, to Miss 


At Loughborough, Mr James Hinde, to 
Miss Sarah Spencer. 

At Snareston, George Moore, jun. eso. of 
Appleby, to Miss Drummond, of the former 
piace. 

Ded} At Leicester, Mrs. Davi 

ert & ticester, Mrs. Davie, of the 
Church Gate.ee Richard Mephens, esq 65 

voohh aot } . . 

“te @ acacd. 
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At Ullesthorp, Mrs. Bray, 37. 

At Southam, Mr. Joseph Southam, of the 
King’s Head Inna. 

At Enderby Mill, Mr. Willmore. 

At Melton Mowbray, Mrs, Marriott. 

At Burbage, James Freeman, esq. grazier, 

RUTLAND. 

Married. | At Wymondham, Mr. James 
Moore, to Miss Mary Kettle. 

Died.| At Whussendine, Mr. John Hack, 
sen. 75. 

At Grantham, Mrs. Mauton, 87. 

At Oakham, Mr. Edward Payne, jun. 44. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. : 

Died.} At Ledgley Park, -Mr. James 
M‘Stay, 96, youngest son of Mr, MStay, of 
Stony Stratford; avery worthy young man, 
and his Joss is much lamented by his friends. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.} At Kislingbury, Mr. Davis, 
baker, to Miss Martha Blewett, of Duston, 
near Northampton. 

At Little Burton, Mr. James Barrs, te 
Miss Adcock, of Burbage, Leicestershire. 

At Solihull, Mr. Joho Brookes, of Bent- 
ley Heath, to Miss Foxhall, of Packwood. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. Ellicge, mer- 
chant, to Miss Barber. 

At Handsworth, Mr, William Murdock, 
of the Soho, to Miss Chamberlain. 

At Berkswell, Mr. Matthews, boot- 
maker, of Coveniry, to Miss Hands, of the 
former place. ' 

Died.] At Warwick, the Rev. Charles 
Blount, 74. His loss will be severely felt, 
not only by the poor catholics of this town 
and neighbourhood, but also by those of all 
other persuasions —Mrs. Muir, aged 87, and 
mother of Mrs. Hall, of the Warwick Arms 
inn, of this town. Sean 

At Birmingham, Mr. Rice Pritchitt, 29. 

At Coventry, Mr. Eglingson, of Warwits 
Row.—-Mr. Brown, of Little Park-stretts 


_——Mrs. Ball, wife of Mr. Ball, builder. 


SHROPSHIREs 

Married | At Newport, John Clarke, ¢5¢ 
of Wigston Hall, Leicestershire, to Miss oral 
dely, daughter of Thomus Baddely, 4 
Newport. 7 

At the New Lodges Mr. Pratt, to Miss 
Summersy of Bridgnorth. 

At Madgley, Mr. Morley, of the Three 
Tuns, Iron Bridge, to Mrs. Rushton. 

At Coalhrookdale, Mr. Thomas Grahams 
to Miss Elizabeth Ogden. 

At Kenley, Mr. James Carter, to Miss 
Nory, of Homer. 

At Diddlebury, Mr. Williams, of Cul- 
Mington, to Mrs. Wilcox. ' 

Died.] At Shiffnall, Mrs. Sarah S'* 
hey, 69. 

At Shrewsbury, Mrs, Williams, of t 
Ha!f Moon ipn. ° 

At Eardiston, near Oswestry Mr. Pughs! 
_ At Oswestry, Mr. Redrobe, of te Stas 
inne She Rev. foseph Venables. 

: WORCESTERSH! 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) At Worcester, Sir William Pole, 
of Sute, bart. to Miss Charlotte Frazer.—- John 
Little, esq. of the 36th regiment, to Miss 
Mary Racester, of St. John’s, near this city. 
Joho Drakeley, ¢sq- aged 52, formerly of 
Market Bosworth. : 

Died.] At Worcester Mrs. Wilsen, wife of 
Mr. W. late of the Pack Horse, in this city. 

At Great Comberton, Mrs. Middleton, re- 
lict of Thomas Middleton. 

At Spetchley, near Worcester, Ann Taylor, 
at the extraordinary age of 114 years. The 
only record she po¢sessed of her surprising 
longevity was her memory, which, togetlier 
with her health, remained unimpaired till 
within a few days of her death, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Morried:| At Hereford, Mri Robert Minton, 
to Miss Mary Gwillym. 

Died.] At Holmen, near Hereford, deeply 
regretted by all who knew him, William 
Griffiths, esq. many years an eminent proctor 
of this place. 

At Biskecheté; aged 77, Mr. T. Elliot. 
The goodness of his heart, and his generous 
and upright conduct in lite, will render his 
loss irretrievable to all who were acquainted 
with his hospitable and liberal disposition, 

At Leominster, Mrs. Heritage, wife of Mr, 
James H—Mr. W. Turner.—-Mr. Benjamin 
Wilson, shopkeeper, 90. 

At Hereford, Mrs. Pendry, wife of Mr. 
P. late of the King’s Head Inn.—Mr. Pem- 
ber, sadler, 71. 

At Newchurch, Mr. T. Deykes. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.] At Stone, George Bonne, esq. 
of the 85th fuet, late of Skendleby Thorpe, 
in Lincolnshire, to Mrs. Bulkeley, only daugh- 
ter of the late William Paty, esq. of Brisiol. 

At Pucklechurch, the Rev. John Whitting- 
ton, rector of Cold Ashton, to Elizabeth, 
ao se John Keinekee Kater, esq. late of 

ristol. 

At Bitton, Mr. James Bywood, aged 75, to 
Miss Ruth Brain, aged 81. 

Died.] At Nailsworth, Mr. J. P. Wesley, 
lateof Shepton Mallet. = 

At Stonehouse, Mrs. Broughton, relict of 
Mr. B. late an eminent clothier, of Shipton 
Maller, sa 2 

At Malmsbury, Mr. Macdonald, af the 
Greyhound Inn, who was suffocated by the 
impure air in one of his own casks. 

At Cirencester, Mrs. Bevir, wite of Mz G. 

‘Solicitor, 72.8. Ward esq. formesly a 
collector of excise, : 

Phir Mis, Brown, wife of Mr. B. of 

At Clifton, Miss Charlotte Buchanan, 
ae ane lieutenaat-colonél B.—Mrs. De- 
en, » Wife of R. B. D. esque Jeremiah Hiil, 


‘ 


T a 
At Newent, Mrs. Bower, wife of John 


Wer, esq, 
At berkebey Castle, in bis 65th year, Fre- 
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deric Augustus Berkeley, Viscount Dursley, 
and Baron Berkeley, lord-lieutenant of this 
county,colone! of theSouth Gloucester militia, 
and high steward of the eity of Glocester. 

At Cheltenham, Mr. Seward. 

: OXFORDSHIRE. 

The expectation of a most numerous and 
distinguished body of visitors to this Univer- 
sity, on occasion of the first public reception 
of a nobleman so eminently distinguished 
both as a scholar and a statesman as Lord 
Grenville, was abundantly fulfilled. So 
early as Saturday June SOth, and Sunday 
July 1st, visitors were pouring intothe town ; 
and during the whole of Monday the roads 
leading to Oxford in every dlrection were 
thronged with carriages. The Marquis and 
Marchioness of Buckingham, Earl ‘Temple, 
Lord George and Lady Mary Grenville, 
arrived at the house of ther Pincipal of 
Brasenose college on Monday morning ; and 
in the evening of the same day the Noble 
Chancellor arrived at the lodgings of the 
Vice-Chancellor, at Baliol college. 

Tuesday, Fuly 3.—At nine o'clock this 
morning the gates of the theatre were 
opened; and owing to the highly careful and 
judicious arrangements adopted for the ac- 
commodation of company, not the slightest 
accident occurred. ‘The pressure at the 


edoors was exceedingly great, and several 


hundreds, both of ladies and gentlemen, were 
ultimately obliged to retire, disappointed in 
their endeavours to obtain a seat. About 
ten, Sir Sidney Smith, In a full dress na- 
val uniform, entered the theatre; and, as 
soon as his person was recognized, the intre- 
pid admiral was conducted to a seat, amidst 
the long and loudest bursts of cordial appro- 
bation. At eleven, the Chancellor, accom- 
panied by the Vice-Chancellor, by all the 
heads of houses, by the Doctors, the Proce 
tors, the Professor of Poetry, and a long 
train of nobility, walked in grand procession 
from the house of the vice-chancellor at 
Baliol college, ‘to the theatre, where the 
noble lord and his academical friends were 
greeted with the most rapturous applause. 
After the accustomed ceremonies had taker 
place, the chancellor opened the convocation, 
and then conferred the honorary degree ot 
D.C.L. upon the following nodle and distin- 
guished personages, who were iatroduced by 
Joseph Philiimore, esq. Professor of Law: 
The Duke of Samerset; Marguisses of 
Buckingham, Downshire, andi Ely; Earls of 
Essex, Abingdon, Jersey, Fortescue, Carys- 
fort, and Temple; Viscounts Bulkeley.and 
Carleton; Lords Braybrook, Cawdor, And 
Carrington ; the Right Hon. Wm, Wickham, 
George Tierney, and Wm. Elliot; Sirs Wm. 
Drummond, John Newport, and John Aa- 
struther, barrs. ; and Mr. Fagel, late Cressire, 
of the United Provinces. The speech in 
commemoration of ali the benefactors to the 
University was then delivered by the Rev. 
Wa. Crowe, LL.B. and Public Orator of the 

“= ~t, University: 
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University: his cratian was dedicated toa 
succinct, but highly interesting, review of 
the preceding chancellors in this University ; 
and terminated in a strong and well-merited 
eulogium on the public and private virtues, 
the political probity, the statesman-like qua- 
lifications, and the classical acquirements, of 
the present illustrious chancellor. The 
compositions to which the chancelloz’s prizes 
had been awarded were then recited in the 
following order: ‘The Latin Verses, 
**iyramides /Egyptiace,” by Mr. John 
Taylor Colerisge, scholar of Corpus Christi 
colicge. The English Essay, ¢* What are the 
Arts, in the cultivation of which the Mo. 
ders have been less successful than the 
Ancients?" by Mr. Richard Whatcly, B.A. 
of Ortei college. The Latin Essay, ** In 
Philosophia, gue de Vita et Moribus est, 
illustrancas qua@nam precipue Sermonum 
Socratico;um = tuit excelientia?’” by Mre 
Joho Mailer, B.A. scholar of Worcester 
college. sir Roger Newdigate’s prize: 
Engiish Verse, ** The Statue of the Dying 
Gladiator,” by Mr. G. R. Chinnery, student 
of Cirist church. Each of the compositions 
was, in the highest degree, creditable to the 
acconpushments of its respective author, 
and they were, jncividually, honoured by 
resterated bursts of applause. An Ode, com- 
po:ea on the occasion, by the Professor of 
Poctry, ad set to music by Dr. Crotch, 
then commenced with a recitative and air 
from Mr. Cartleman = Mrs. Bianchi and Mr. 
Brsham had also solos allotted them, which 
they executed with their usual stile of excel- 
lence. The chorusses were grand, and the 
Whole was rapturously app auded. About 
two o'clock the noble chance!lor dissolved the 
Convocation, and was afterwards magni- 
ficently enterteined by the vice-chancellor in 
the ball of Bahol coilege, where he was 
met by the heads of the houses, the proctors, 
the young nobility of the university, and 
the whole number of those distinguished 
personages upon whom the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. hed been conterred. About five 
in the evening the doors of the theatre were 
again thrown Open for the grand niusical 
festival, intended to Commemorate the fir t 
public reception of the illustrious chancellor; 
and, in ashort time, every part of that struc. 
ture was filled by ladies and gentlemen of 
the first distinction, There is, perhaos, no 
building in Europe better accommouates for 
the a0vantagoous ul! pray Of 4 .atae assembly ; 
ame on the present @coson the theatre, 
ttucded to the very top wih bewuty, rank, 
anc fa dion, Preseated a most strikine and 
Briiliont cup fd ad. VT 
Vota. an 


fo the 


¢ performers, both 
wtrumental, acquitted themselves 


enure sat. slact.on of their auchence 5 


aad, in conclusion, Madame Carelani electri- 
Heo (ue asacmmbly by singing in her unrivalled 
Manner, ** God save Nis.” In the 
venine , man ‘} , 

fic gx a2 tu Lrapaeian si Riven at toe 


= ; 7 ateate 
Tewa-bal ; anu Was Al l(cnuce v) CVery branch 


[Sept. 1, 
of the Grenville family, and all the other 


noble visitors in the town. 

Wednesday, July 4.—Ahout half-past nine 
this morning, Lord Chancellor Greaville, 
accompanied by the vice-chancellor, ang 
preceded by the beadles, went from Baliel 
college to the Delegates’ room, where the 
heads of houses and proctors were in waiting, 
Walking from hence to the Radcliffe library, 
his lordship joined the nobility, the Gover. 
nors of the Infirmary, and other gentlemes, 
and went in full procession to St. Mary's 
church, where divine service, with a very 
large choir, was performed, during the course 
of which were introduced the Te Deum and 
Benedicius, by Orlando Gibbons; the 
Anthem, ‘* Blessed is he; and ‘* to sweli” 
still more the ** notes of praise,” additional 
verses were given by Messrs. Knyvett, 
Vaughan, Braham, and Bartleman. Immedi- 
ately before the sermon, the old 100th 
Psalm, with accompaniments by Dr. Crotch, 
was i.troduced; and then the Rev. Dr. 
Howley, canon of Christ-church and Regius 
Professor of Divinity, delivered a most admi- 
rable discourse for the benefit of the Infir- 
mary. The collection at the church-doors 
amounted to 2491. 414s. 6d. After church, 
the chancellor retired to Baliol college, 
where he held a publi¢ levee; and about 
three o'clock, accompanied by a select purty 
of nobility, and the govenors of the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, proceeded to the Town-Hall, 
where his lordship was received with the 
most lively tokens of respect, and partook of 
an elegant entertainment. In the evening 
Dr. Crotch again conducted a grand Musical 
Concert, and the ‘* full melody of song” 
was poured forth tu an enraptured and most 
numerous audience, 

Tbursday, July 5.—By the very provident 
and delicate arrangement of the Rev. the 
Provost of Worcester, and the Rev. the 
Presioe it of Sz. John’s college, the doors of 
the theatre were thrown open this morning 
at half past eight, for the admission of ladies 
exclusively; who were thus enabled, under 
the direction of the above-named gentlemeny 
(who are the curators of the theatre,) to 
select and take their seats without tHe incon- 
venience of any pressure or crowd. Gentle- 
men were subsequently admitted, and the 
theatre was thronged in every corner, whea 
ubout ten the chancellor, attended by the 
nodility, heads of houses, and the whole 
train of those illustrious personages who, on 
tie precesing day, had been complimented 
with che honorary degree of D.C.L. entered 
the theatre in their court. dresses and scarlet 
robes, and were welcomed with every demone 
stration Of ‘espect and approbation. The 
noble chancelior then opened the business of 
Convocation with his accus omea dignity, and 
conferred the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
upon the rolluwiug neblemen ana geutlemeny 
who were all introduced by Dr. Phillimores 
Profesor of Law: Lord Viscount Hawate 


Gtay 
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Hon. Rich. Neville, M.P. Hon. W. H. 


ane, MP. Hon. Jas. Abercromby, 


¢ Cecil Bishopp, William Pole, 
sa Clerke Pacey Glynn, Richard 
eorge ’ M 
Brooke, Oswald Mosely, and James M. 
Strong, barts.; Rear Adm. Sir W. Sidney 
Smith, knt. Sir C. E. Carrington, kent., Rear- 
Adm. J. G. Manley; William Cavendish, 
Cc. W. W. Wyno, Wm. Lowndes, John 
Leach, Daniel Giles, W. H. Freemantle, , 
Pascoe Grenfell, R. W. H. Vyse, Wm, 
Holmes, and Joseph Halsey, esqrs. and 
Members of Parliament. In presenting Sir 
Sidney Smith, Dr Phillimore burst out into 
an animated allusion to the high and heroic 
achievements of this extraordinary man, and, 
jn an especial manner, celebrated the unpa- 
ralleled dispiay of valour with which he 
detended the fortress of Acre, in spite of all 
the machinations of him who is at once the 
scorn and the scourge of Europe. To C. W. 
Wynne, esq. the learned Professor also paid 
a well-merited tribute of approbation, and 
eulogized those talents and that great know- 
ledge of the laws of his country, of which 
Mr. Wynne has lately given so striking a 
proof in a well-known afd highly-extolled 
publication upon the independence and pri- 
vileges of Parliament. Dr. Phillimore was 
also peculiarly happy in the introduction of 
Mr. Abercrombie, as the son of the veteran 
hero who cunquered and fell lamented on 
the plains of Egypt. The guailant Admiral 
Sir Sidney wore his doctor’s robes over a full 
dress naval uniform; and both during his 
entrance, and his exit from the theatre, was 
most rapturously applauded, ‘The poetical 
exercises in honour of Lord Grenville’s In- 
stallation were then recited in the following 
order: Mr. Chinnery, Christ-church ; Earl 
Delewarr, Brasenose; Mr. Rogers, Oriel; Mr. 
Rawnsley, Exeter; Mr. Gregson, Brasenose ; 
Mr. Mills, Magdalen; Hon. Mr. Campbell, 
Christ-church ; Mr. Keble, Corpus Christi; 
Mr. Poulter, New college; Mr. Randal, 
Trinity; Mr. C, Bathurst, Christ-church ; 
Mr. Bill, Oriel; Mr. Richards, Jesus; Lord 
Apsley, Christ-church. The several com- 
positions evinced great taste and discrimina- 
tion, and were much admired and universally | 
applauded: after they had been heard, the 
chancellor dissolved the convocation, At 
three o'clock the chancellor, attended by the 
whole kody of illustrious personages in the 
University, were entertained with a most 
‘Magnificent banquet in the grand Hall of 
Christ church, where, upon his lordship’s 
arrival at the high table, he was welcomed 
and congratulated in a most eloquent Latin 
oration, delivered by the Rev. Wm. Coney- 
beare, M.A. student of the college, and pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon Literature in the Uni- 
Fersity. The Dean of Christ-church presided 
at theentertainment. Athird grand Musical 
ie to a very numerous and splendid 
“ace, closed the ceremonies of this day. 


Oxfordshire. 


1$5 
Friday, Fuly 6.——The doors of the theatre 


were this morning thrown open at half-past 
eight for the accommodation of the ladies, and 
access was afterwards given to the gentlemen. 
The building was completely thronged, and 
at ten the chancellor procesded from the 
Divinity School, and with the whole train 
of nobility, heads of houses, doctors, and 
proctors, arrayed as usual in their superb 
habiliments, entered the theatre,*and was 
enthusiastically received by the august and 
crowded assembly. His lordship then open- 
ed, with the accustomed formalities, the 
business of convocation, and then conferred 
upon the following personages the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. Lord Viscount Duncan- 
non; Lord George Grenville; Sir Edward 
Knatchbul!; Sirs J. Crauforid, and M. 
Cholmeley, barts.; W. R. Spencer, ‘T. Tyr- 
whitt, M.P. Wm. Taylor, M.P. Albany 
Saville, M.P. H. C. Cotton, H. W. W. 
Wynne, George Hammond, Benjamin Gar- 
like, W. H. Ashhurst, F. T. H. Foster, T. F. 
Freemantle, (Capt. R. N.) G. J. Legh, W. 
Hanbury, P. C. Bruce, Samuel Kekewich, 
Thomas Schutz, J. E Liebenrood, I. S. Hore 
ner, and Edward Grove, esqrs. The followe 
ing gentlemen, Graduates of the University 
of Cambridge, were also admitted ad eundem, 
viz. Rev. F. Haggit, D.D. Charles Peers, esq. 
M.A. Rev. P. Lockie, M.A. Rev. W. Ro- 
binson, M.A. Rev. R. Kennedy, M.A. The 
honorary degree of M.A. was also conferred 
upon Charles Cumming, A. J. E. Cresswell, 
W. Whitred, H. R. Willet, and E. L. Charl- 
ton, esqrs. The laudatory and _ pvetical 
compositions in honour of the celebrity were 
then re-commenced, and recited in the fol- 
lowing succession: Mr. Smith, Magdalen; 
Mr. Cleaver, Christ-church; Mr. Fowle, 
Merton; Hon. Mr. Eden, Christ-church; Mr, 
Crowe, Wadham; Mr. Hornby, Brasenoce ; 
Mr. Oakley, Christ-church ; Mr. Short, Tri- 
nity; Mr. Starkie, Brasenose ; Hon. W. Ba- 
thurst, Christ-church; M. Bartholomew, C. 
C.C.; Hon. Mr. Vane, Brasenose; Mr. Swete, 
Oriel; Earl of Clare, Christ-Church. Each 
of the compositions was highly creditable to 
the taste and talents of the respective 
authors, and was delivered with a distinctness 
of enunciation, and a fullness of tone, cin’ 
nently well suited to the dignity of the sub- 
ject. When the noble chancellor dissolved 
the convocation, he retired to Baliol college, 
_and again held a public levee, which was 
numerously attended by his lurdship’s acade- 
mical friends. At three v’clock his lordsnip 
proceeded to Brasenose colleze, where hic was 
met by a large train of nobility, asd other 
illastrious personages ; all of whom immedi- 
ately sat down to a most sumptuous en er- 
tainment furnished with every delicacy in 
season. In the evening a fourth grand my- 
sical festival was performed in the theatre, 
and the whole of the celebrated banJ, botir 
yocal and instrumental, gave universal and 
ungualified 
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unquapified satisfaction to the jedges and 
admirers of music. The same evening the 
‘Town hall was again fitted up fora subscrip- 
tion ball, and at an early hour the reom was 
honoured with an overflow of beauty, rank, 
and: fashion. Immediately after the pre- 
sentation of the gentlemen to degrees this 
morning, and just as the assembly had 
turned to the rostrum, where the first public 
speaker of the day had advanced to deliver 
bis composition, Mr. Sheridan was discerned 
The shouts of applause, the 


7 * ») 
Sheridan} 


an the area, 
huzzas, the cries of §* Sheridan ! 
asat! a seat! degree! degree!” &c. that 
ensued, it is impossitke to describe, The 
tumult of high acclaim lasted for upwards 
of tern minutes, during which period this 
esteemed favourite of the people enjoyed the 
still greater satisfaction of hearing the loudest 
testimony of approbation from an enlizht- 
enctd gsscmbly. Academic honours, how- 
ever, are not the result of general fecling or 
acclamation: they rest on the cold basis of 
{ rm. and the wishes of this unanimous thea- 
tre were, in this instance, disappointed. 
eschancellor waved his cap, and 
Mr. Smith (the first 
geutleman in the rostrum) then com- 
menced; Lut, alas! for order, his poem 
becan with these words, ** Genius or Muse,” 
aid it was impossible tO prevent the renewal 
et the cbullition they again occasioned. ‘The 
name of Sheridan, so neatly and so clearly 
allied to ** genius and the muse,” now flowed 
even from tongues that hed been before 
silent; and the effect, like theelectric spark, 
communicated itself to every surrounding 
body. The shouts, che hails, the mose 
grati ying tributes of applause, Were repeated 
with ten-fold ardour; and it was not till this 
great orator and singularly-gifted man was 
conducted to a Seat in the elevated semicircle 
the doctors, that the forma] business 
of the convocation could proceed. Saturday 
reorning the chancellor paid his respects to 
the heeds of houses and members of CON VOCe.- 
tion at their sespective colleges and Halls, 
and in the evening left Oxford on his return 
tu Dropmere. ‘Thas ended the first appear- 
ance of Lord Grenville as Chancellor of 
Uaford. Throughout the period no man 
covld have supported the elevated station 
with more dignity and grace. To every 
youthful speaker he paid the most fixed 
attention; and, if appearances may be judged 
from, Oxiord in him has the fairest chance 
of findiug a munificent patron, an 
g¥arcian, and a stedfast friend. At halt past 
two on Saturdey aiternoon, Mr. sadier 
ascended in bis balloon from Merton Mea. 
dows, amidst the acclamations of 
mense concourse of spectators, assembled 
from all parts vot the surrou iding country, 
At wa. visible for a considerable time; and, 
a'tct a vovege of about an hour and a halt, 
dexcended in safety within a mile and a halt 
of Stowe, the seat of the Marquis of Bock. 
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ingham, 
Oxtord. 

Died.| At Oxford, 2ged 58, theRev. Charle. 
Davis, M.A. vicar of Sutron Bingen, nea, 
Chippenham, Wilts,—Mr. Samuel Carsor, 
wine-merchant, 72. : 

At Wolvercott, Mrs. Elizabeth Lock, 67. 
At Great Haseley, Mrs. Horner, may 
years housekeeper to the late Jobn Black. 

all, esq. . 

AtlIstip, Mr. Jacob Peake, farmer, 62, 

At Biletchington, Mrs, Busby: to a na. 
turally mild and amiable disposition she ad- 
ded all those virtues which adorn a true 
Cliristian. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

In the gardens of W. Penn, esq. of Stoke 
Green, in this county, is a most beautiful 
alve, now in full bloom, which is remarkable 
from this shrub being in flower only once in 
the space of a century. 

Married. + At Leighton, Mr, Charles Fre. 
derick York, of Oundic, to Miss Ann New- 
som, of the former place. 

At Hanslop, Mr. Godwin, surgeon, to 
Miss Rogers. 

Dicd.| At Cowersey, Mr. Frances Ludlow, 
84. \ 


a distance of 24 miles from 


HERTFORPSHIREs 


Married.) George Birch, esq. af Blaken- 
hall, to Miss Cockayne, of Ickletord House. 

Died.} At his brother's house, at Hadham, 
Richard Stanley, esq, recorder of Hertford, and 
a bencher of the Inner Lemple; a gentleman 
universally beloved and respected by ail who 
knew him. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Morried.] At Tiftield, Mr. Cornelius Gude 
gcon, faimer, to Miss Alice Love. 

At Towcester, Mr. White, master of the 
§rammar-school, to Miss Collins. 

At Northampton, Mr. Samuel Dickens, of 
Old Lodge, to Miss Margaret Gordon, of the 
former place, 

At Twywell, Mr. Thomas Knight, farmers 
to Miss Johnson, of Deeping St. James's. 

At Peterborough, Mr. Charles Fox, to 
Miss Ross. 

Dicd.} At Carlton, much regretted by all 
who knew her, Barbara Catherine, only 
daughter of Sir Johan Palmer, bart. of that 
place. 

At Northampton, Mrs. Stevenson, widow of 
the Rev. Joseph S,—Mr. F. Osborn, son of 
Mr. Alderman QO. of the Peacock Inn.—Mt 
William Main, formerly of Spralton. 

At Daventry, Andrew Mieres, esq. 

At Maidwell, Mr. Edmund Bland, 89. 

At Thrapston, Mm Lewis Robert Tookey, 
Surgeon 5 he died universally respected. 

at Oundle, Mrs, Elizabeth Saunt, bakers 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Married} At St. Neot's, I. G. How- 


arf, ot Bunwill, Norfolk, to Miss Gorham, of 
tic former place, 
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7 t Godmanchester, Mr, Dexter. 
Pit cingiod Mr. Samuel Franks. 
«Wife Bel Prebendary of 
y. Dr. William Bell, Pre y of 
Peat has transferred the sum of 
15,3001, three per cent. cogsols to one anger 
Colleges Cambridge, for the purpose 0 
es eight new scholarships. 
founding eg j , a Gillam 
Married.) At Canibriage, Mr. J. Gi ° 
chemist, to Miss Nichols, of Worcester.--Mr, 
S Weldon, butcher; to Miss Elizabeth Ind, 
of Raldock.——-Mr. John Smith, University 
a to Miss Susan Ind, Of this city, 
printer, : , ie taf 

Died.] At Cambridge, Mrs. Long, wite 
Mr. L. farmer.—Mrs. Luccock, wite of Mr. 
L. woolstapler.——-Mrs. Hardman, wile of Mr. 
H. collar-maker. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.) At‘Nozwich, Mr. Edward Blyth, 
cotton manufacturer, to Miss Purdy. 

At Guist, Mr. Henry Stebbings, to Miss 
Judith Russell. 

Died.) At Norwich, Miss Chapman, eldest 
daughter of Mr. C, attorney.—Mr. William 
Lawrence, 16, son of Mr. L. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. B. Strutt, of Ipswich, to 
Miss E. D. Garrod, of Harkstead. ! 

Mr. Cooper, of Haverhill, to Miss Hep- 
zibah Reeve, sixth daughter of Mr.R. hate of 
Bocking. 

Died.] At Debenham, Mr. John Revett, 
surgeon, 40. 

At Playford House,. Thelactham, Mr. 
Jouathan Mallows, 71. 

AtIpswich, Mr. Robert Brown, 7 6.——Mrs. 
Martha King, a maiden lady, 83.—Miss E. 
Simpson Rudiia. 

At Bury, Mr, Daniel Harley, 72.—Aged 
41, Mr. Roger Boldero, of the Star lan, 
after having that day suffered amputation 
of his leg, fora violent lingering mor- 
tification. ’ ; 

At Stowmarket, Mr. Freeman, sen. sur- 
geony 68. He had practised there exten- 
sively and with great reputation”45 years. 

At Beccles, in the 87th year of his ages 
Mr. Joseph Sparshall, of that place, one of 
the Society of Friends; who, during the 
whole of so long a life, devoted almost every 
moment he coufd spare from the avocations 
of business and the affairs of his family, to 
the acquirement of useful knowledte, and 
was aninstance of what may be effected by 
the powers and natural bent_of the mind, 
unassisted by the advantages of a liberal 
education. Of natural history, in its 
Various branches, he was Janslonatty fond ; 
but botany, chemistry, and ‘electricity, 
were his most favourite studies. He wrote 
some Essays on philosophical subjects, one 
of which, giving an account of a remarkable 
Arora Borealis, appeared in a volume of the 
Philosophical Fransactions, and procured him 
the offer ot becoming a Member of the Royal 
Society, an honour which he had che mo- 

“esty to decline. To sum up his character 
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in a few words, as a naturalist and man of 
general knowledge, he was well informed 
and communicative; as a moralist, be was 
exemplary and correct; and as a Christian, 
he perhaps cannot be better designated than 
in the words of our inimitable poet, for 
‘* He look’d thro’ Nature up to Nature's 
God.” 
ESSEX. 

On Friday, July 6, a fire broke out in 
tle premises of Mr. Harroby, a farmer, at 
East Upton, which destroyed the house, and 
an extensive range of.‘out-houses, cattle, 
rick-yard, &c. &c. The dames. were first 
discovered issuing from a buke-house, over 
which some labourers slept; but how it hap- 
pened has not been ascertained. Such was 
the rapidity of the flames, that in less than 
half an hour the out-houses, at fifty vards 
distance from each other, were allon fire. 
About twelve head of cattle were destro, ed, 
chiefly valuable horses. The flames were 
not subdued in the rick-yard for two days. 

Married.| At Barking, Lieut. Orkuey, 
R.N. to Miss R, A. Mearns, of Seething 
Lane. 

At Chelmsford, Mr. Gabricl Slater, of 
Chipping Ongar, to Miss Ann Cawkwell, 
second daughter of Mr, C, 

Died.] At Lambourne, Mrs. Dunnage, wife 
of James D. esq. 

Aged 67, Mrs. Beldam, wife of Mr. Vae 
dentine Beldam, of Bishop Storttoro. She 
was a lady, the warmth of whose friendship 
endeared herfto an extensive circle of ac- 
quaintance, amd her tender and active sym- 
pathy oftenrendered her a benevactress to the 
poor, and a solace to the afflicted. Her social 
disposition and.great cheerfulness of mind, 
united with perfect propriety «of wmanners, 
made her a fit companion equally for the old 
and the young. 

At Paglesham, Mr. James Emberson, 80. 

At Rayleigh, Mrs. Noone, wife of Mr. 
John N, 51. 

KENT. 

A fine marble monument has been 
recently erected in Canterbury catheural, 
at the expence of the officers of the 9th 
foot,in memory of their late lamented com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant-colonel Stewart, 

who gloriously fell at the head of chat regi- 
ment in Portugal. The subject represents 
Britannia (the badge of the corps) support- 
ing the wounded officer, who is surrounded 
by trophies of war. The whole is admiravly 
executed by Turnerelli.  , 

Married.] At Ham Church, the Rew. T. 

A, Methuen, rector of Allcannings, Wilis, 

and#second son of Paul Cobb M. esg. of 

Corsham House, to Eliza Maria, eidest 

daughter of the ev. Henry Piumprre, 

rector of Claypole, near Newark, Notts. 

Died.} At Tunbridge Wells, Lieut, Tho- 
mas Henry Lloyd, R.N. third son of the 
late Francis L. esq. of Domgay, Montgo- 
meryshire, | 


At 
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At his seat at East Sutton Place, near 
Mai‘stone, aged 83, the Rev. Sir Edmund 
Filmer, bart, more than 54 years rector of 
Crundale, in this diocese, which he resigned 
in 185. 

At Widmore, near Bromley, Mrs. Anne 
Symondson, widow of William S. esq, of 
Lambeth, 71. 

At Canterbury, Mrs. Mabel Bullock, 64. 
Mrs. Goodere, elder surviving sister of the 
late Sir John Dineley, barr. 84. 

At Ramsgate, Major Mercote Bowater, 
67. 
At Lenham, Mr. John Shephard, 74. 

At Eitham, Mr. Edward Foreman, 40 
years parish clerk of that place, 78. 
" At Charing, Mr. Wm. Chipman, 74. 
At Ripton, Mr. J. W Quihampton, 73. 
SURRY. 

Married } At Mitcham, Dr. Annan, of 
Brighton, to Charlotte, second daughter of 
Charles Everingham, esq. 

At Kingston, Copt. H. L. Ball, R.N. to 
Anne Georziona Harriette, eldest daughter 
of Mejor General Johnson, late of the East 
India Company's service, ; 

Died | At Richmond, Mr. Thomas Wat- 
keiis i7. 

At Carshalton, Captain Samuel Goddard, 
of the 16th Light Dragoons, 68. 

SUSSEX. 

The following is a striking instance of the 
increased value of timber: In the year 
1565, the inhabitants of Lewes resolved on 
pulling cown their Town House or Sessions 
House, and rebuilding it; and for that pur- 
pose they purchased seventy-five tons of 
timier, at two shillings and eight- pence rer 
toa. ‘The timber from the Hall, now pul- 
ling Cown, is valued at from three to four 
Sariliogs per foot. 

The new market at Worthing, which 
has been completed in the short space of three 
months, at an expence of 40001. was opened 
on Monday 2d July 

Little Hampton improves every year. In 
addition to the accommodation for the visi- 
tors, a new and exténsive Library and Read- 
ing-room have been opened on the beach ; 
several new houses are built, and twenty 
more are building; in fact, the place is be- 
come interesting from the safe bathing and 
good accommodation which are found there, 

Afar ied.} At Lewes, M. Parker, esq. of 
the Royal Artillery, to Miss Simons, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. John S. rector of Paul's 
Cray, Kent 

At Maliing, Mr. Moon, of Horsham, to 
Afics Marchant, daughter of Mr. M. of Mal- 
ling Deanery. 

At Little Hampton, Captain Harrington, 
gon of Lieutenant general H. of the Royai 
Artullery, to Miss Curtic, of Little Hamp- 
toa. 

Dod.) At Hastings, Miss Emma Stock- 
well, of Crutched Friars, Londun. 

ta Herham gaol, aged 82 years, Simon 
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Southward, formerly of Boxgrove, near Ch». 
chester. This singular character was 9 
miller, which occupation he followed with 
industry and attention till about the yeas 
1766, when, by a strange species of insanity, 
he fancied himself Earl of Derby, King iy 
Man, assumed those titles, neglected his 
business, and became yery troublesome to 
many of his neighbours. In February 1767, 
he was arrested for a small debt, at the suit 
of the late Duke of Richmond, and was 
conveyed to the old gaol at Horsham, from 
which he was removed (the first prisoner 
after its completion) to the present gaol, 
and from which he was released after a cap. 
tivity of forty-three years, four months, and 
eight days, by the hand of death! Simon 
Southward was in stature about six feet, 
was exceedingly well made, and has a com- 
manding countenance; his manners were 
generally affable, and his deportment polite: 
he was, however,when offended, exceedingly 
wrathful, and with difficulty pacified, particue 
larly when his ire had been occasioned by 
doubts about his assumed dignity. He sup- 
posed himself a state prisoner, and would 
accept of no money or clothes which were 
Not preserted to him as coming from the 
king, his cousin. His dress was generally 
a drab coat of a very ancient cut, and a 
cocked hat with a black cockade. Simon 
was addressed, as well by the governors of ‘he 
gaol, as by his fellow prisoners and vis'tors, 
“* My lord!” and to no other denomination 
would he ever reply. He had been supported 
for a number of years past by a weekly sti- 
pend from the parish of Boxgrove, which 
was paid to him by Mr. Smart, and which his 
lordship expended on necessares with the 
strictest economy; but could scarcely ever 
be prevailed upon to receive a meal or other 
favour, except under the description above 
states. His remains were removed for inter 
ment at Bexyrove. 

At East Hoathly, Mr. John Burgess, many 
years master of the King’s Head Inn, 75» 
He formerly kept a school at .Heilingly 
Church, and many of his pupils are living 
testimonies of his skill and assiduity in that 
profession. 

At Northiam, Mr. T. Pix, 71. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Navy Board have given notice of a 
plan of education having been adopted at the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, for a su- 
perior classof apprentices to shipwrights. The 
number of students is not at first to be above 
twelve, but is to be gradually increased to 
twenty-five. The term of apprenticeship is 
to be seven yearss but for any apprentice on 
the old establishment, who has servei two 
years, it will be six, and for those who have 
served three years, five. The object of this 
regulation is to form able and useful ship- 
builders: with this view the apprentices will 
be instructed in geometry, algebra, plane 
trigonometry, mechanics, hydsostatics, fux- 
JORS,y 
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fons, theory of naval architecture, drawing, 


god the French language. For this plan of 
education, except on the theory of naval 
architecture. the college at present possesses 
the most able instructors. But an appoint- 
ment for that particular object will imme- 
diately take place. The last year of the 
apprentices’ time is to be. served at sea, 
where they are to be treated in every respect 
as gentlemen. Upon their return from sea, 
theg are to be appointed officers, if there are 
any vacancies; if not, they are to act as 
assistants in the different departments of his 
majesty’s dock-yards, and will receive a 
salary of 1501. per annum, and after three 
vears service (if no officer’s vacancy occurs) 
1801. per annum. During their apprentice- 
ship, they are to receive an allo¥ance of 
601. the first year, to be increased 101. 
annually, until the last year of their servi- 
tude, when it will be augmented to 201. 

The opening of the aluminous Chal ybeate 
Spring, discovered near Niton, on the south- 
ern coast of the Isle of Wight, was cele- 
brated on Monday July 2d. ‘The powerful 


virtues and uniform efficacy of these waters, . 


the salubrious situation of the spring, and 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery, afford 
just grounds for the expectation, that, in the 
course of a few years, this spot will be nume 
bered amongst the most favoured places of 
fashionable resort. 

Married ] At Swanwick, near Titchfield, 
Captain Short, of the Royal Marines, to 
Miss King. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. Palford, jun. to 


Miss Miall, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. M 


At Winchester, the Rev. John Haygarth, . 


son of Dr. H. of Bath, to Sophia, duughrer 
of the Rev. Edward Poulter, Prebendary of 
Winchester. 

Died.) At Southampton, Mrs. Kemmis, 
wite of Colone! K. of the 40th regiment, now 
in Portugal.—Mr. John Kellon, sen.——Mrs. 
Mary St. John, a maiden lady. 

At Bishopstoke, James Serle, esq. receiver- 


general of the county, and steward co the: 


Bi:hop of Winchester. 

At Norton Place, Isle of Wight, Miss 
Micheli, daughter of the late Rev. Henry M. 
Vicar of Brighton, : 


At Cowes, Mr. May, of the Three. 
Crowns, eh 


At Portsmouth, Mr. John Hill, 45.— 
liam.—M jor Patton, of the Royal Marines. 
a Bishop’s Waltham, ~ the Rev. : James 
ynes. : 
Mt dlwas Aare Place, ‘V.: Comyns, first 
ant of. hi  Ahey 
fen 4s. . is Majesty’s ship Royal 
At Aad 
Rev. Dr, c nae 


At Alverstoke, Mr. Nicholas Padwicky 


Many years proprietor of 
‘ tl 
Gosport Weneane. piteetc 
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Lieut. Cummins, of H. Me S. Royal Wil- 


Coming, relict of. the: 
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WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] At Wroughton, the Rev. AT. 
Laws, of Marlborough, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the late Wm. Bolton, esq. of 
Basinghall-street, London. 

At Swindon, the Rev. George Garlick, of 
Painswick, Glocestershire, to Miss Smith. 

The Rev. Wm. Macdonald, prebendary of 
Salisbury and rector of Broad Hinton, to Miss 
Goodman, of Wick, near Devizes. 

Thomas Webb Dyke, esq. son of William 
D. esq. of Syrencot, to Elizabeth, daughtet 
of the Rev. Dr. Skinner, of Salisbury. 

At Calme, Mr. A. Henley, to Miss Styles, 
daughter of H. 5. esq. of Whitley. 

Died.} At Foxley, Mrs. Plumptre, wife 
of the Rev. Mr. P. assistant at Eton, and son 
of the Dean of Glocester. 

At Chippenham, while on a visit to her 
son, Mrs. Heath, 78. 

At Outmarsh, near Melksham, Mr. Miles, 
sen 74. 

At Salisbury, Miss Moore, an elderly lady, 
a member of the Society of Friends. She 
was returning home from their mecting- 
house, when she was taken ill within a few 
yards of her own residence; but the attack 
was so severe that she was carried into the 
nearest house, where she expired in a few 
minutes.—-Mrs. Hannah Burrough. 

At Wilton, Mrs. Thring. 

- BERKSHIRE. 

Married. | At E:istiamstead, Lieut.-Genee 
ral Brownrigg, quarter master-general of the 
Forces, to Miss Sophia Bissett, youngest 
daughter of the Jate Rev. Dr. 8. of Knighton, 
Isle of Wight. 

D::d.] At his house in Windsor Castle, 
aged 88, J. Beckett, esq. He was one of the 
poor knights of Windsor, being appointed in 
the year 1774, and wes formerly a private 
in tbe life guards. His majesty was 80 
pleased with his appearance aod Myure as a 
soldier, that he graciously orcered ‘um to 
sit for his portrait in full length, which his 
majesty had suspended in the palace, and 
afterwards recommended him to the thea 


vacant situagion as poor knight. 


At Formosa Place, Sir George Ypungs 
Admiral of the White, ong of the oidest and 
bravest officers in the service. He was of 
Boscawen’s school, and during an honourably 
spent. life, performed some br-!lrant things 1m 
general as weil as in single actions, both at 
home and abroad, which, iis intimate friends, 
the immortal Nelson and Captain Edward 
Thompson,who were an honopr ¢o our nature 
as well as our navy, have often witnessed. 
But having been either confined vy gout, or 
bedridden tor many years past, his king and 
country have consequently been deprived of 
his services. His only surviving son, , Mr. 
Samuel Young, inherits his estates. in Berk 
Shire and Surry, with his funded. property, 
éc, Lady Young is to have his town-house 
‘in Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, iA 
addition to her ladyship’s dowsy 5 and their 
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amiable daughter, an ample fortune. 
Amongst different legacies to other relatives 
and friends, he has willed a handsome one to 
Adm ral Sir B. Thompson 

At West Hanney, near Wantage, Mrs, 
Hans!ow. 

At Newbury, Mrs. Sainsbury, wife of 
Henry S. esq 

At Idstone, I. K. Tarrant, esq. 

SOMERSEISHIRE: 

At a meeting of respectable gentlemen, 
held at Bristol, on Monday June 18th, it 
was resolved to form an institution, to be 
called, ‘The Bristo! Institution for the Cure 
of Diseases of the Eye, amongst the Poor;” 
and subscription.books were opened at the 
different banks in aid of this benevolent 

lan. 

Dr. Parry's auction of fine-woolled sheep 
at Summer-hill (Bath), was attended by a 
Jurge and respectable company of agricultu- 
rists, and the prices given were generuily 
high. A ram, purchased by one of the first 
breeders in the kingdom for 75 guineas, was 
afterwards valucd by him at 2003 and 200 
guineas were offered and refused for another. 
When it is considered that these purchases 
were wholly made by clothiers and farmers 
by profe ssion, looking out for immediate 
profit, and altogether uninfluenced by the 
fancy and fashion which direct the choice of 
nobiemen and gentlemen amateurs, a fair 
conclusion may be drawn in favour of the 
superiority of this flock, in the united excel- 
lencies of wool and carcase ; and it is pleasing 
that so just a tribute should have been paid 
to the spirited breeder, for his patriotic exer- 
trons for the benefit ot his country, in this 
Important branch of agriculture, 

Marricd. | At Gretna Green, Wm. Abbot, 
etq. to Miss Eliza Emmetine Kennett, both 
of Bath, 

At Bath, Wm. Bowen, esq. of that city, 
to Miss Sopnia Boycot:, daughter of the late 
Thomas B. esq. of Rudge, Salop. 

Capt. Hamer, of the North Hants Militia, 
to Mrs. Hill, daughter of the late R. Lloyd, 
sq. of Castle-Lake, ‘Tipperary, Ireland. 

At Bradford, near Taunton, Henry James 
Leigh, esq to Miss Ann Whitmarsh Walters, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas W. esq. 
of Blandiord, Dorset. 

At High Ltticton, Mr. John Stickler, of 
Hallatrow, aged 77, to Miss J, Mages, 
so 

At Claverton church, Henry Richard 
Wood, esq. son of Colenel W. of Hollin- 
hall, Yorkshire, to Anne Eliza, fifth 
daughter of John Eckersali, esq. of Claver- 
tv Howse. 

At St. George's church, Kineswood, near 
Bristol, Liewt. Vaughan, of the Royal North 
Clocester Militia, to Eliga Anne, second 
daughter of the late John Powel, esq. Of the 
Is'and of Dominica. 

Diced.) At Bath, fonathan Kendall, eg = 
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John Amyatt, M.D. 78.—Mrs. Hart, wife 
of Colonel H. 

At Bristul, John James Wason, esq. mer. 
chant. The Rev. James New, vicar of Se, 
Philip and Jacob in this city, and rector 
of Compton Greenfield, Glocestershiree 
Whilst dressing for oivine service, Miss H, 
Vimpany, eldest daughter of Mr. V. of Are 
hingham, Glocestershire, 24. 

At Clifton, Thomas John Wells, esq, 
eldest son of Viceadmiral W. 23.—-Mury, 
youngest daughter of the late Joho Rice, 
esq. of Tooting, Surry.—The Rev. A, 
Wratislaw, of Rugby, Warwickshire. 

At Hadspen House, Miss Hobhouse, sister 
of H. Fl. esq. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


Married.| At Weymouth, William Dray- 
ton, esy. to Miss Marder, daughter of Hemy 
M. esq.—-Captain G. Andrews, of the Royal 
Navy, brother to the Governor of Dorchester 
Castle, to Miss Oakley, of Weymouth. 

Died.| At Shaftesbury, Mr. Johu Hayter, 
cooper, well-known by the name of the 
Old Squire. Although often prosecuted and 
persecuced by gentlemen tenacious of their 
game, he kept a pack of harriers upwards of 
sixty years, and was earth-stopper to various 
gentlemen who claimed the Duntley and 
Allin’s fox hunt for nearly the same period. 
When quite a boy, he kept a few beagles, and 
would often entice a neighbouring gentle- 
man’s hounds from their kennel to assist his 
little pack. for which he was as often chas- 
tised by his own father aud Mr. Hardiman 
(the gentleman alluded to); but such was 
his propensity for the chase, that he would 
sit up whole winter nights to get his work 
forward, in order to hunt on foot the next 
morning. Latterly he was obliged to part 
with his hounds ; but even to the latter end 
of tie last hunting season, he would mect 
the fox hounds on foot; and almost to the 
hour of his death was fond of rehearsing the 
sportsof the field. In short, the anecdotes 
of this old man would fill a large volume; 
but amongst all his eccentric adventures and 
dealings with mankind, he never lost the 
grand pursuit of what Pope very justly styles 
* the noblest work of God,” viz. * an honest 
man.” He was well respected by his neigh 
bours; and a large concourse of peop-® 
attenied his grave to pay the last obsequie? 
to his memory, 

At Stockwood, of which place he had bees 
rector upwardsof 5U years, the Rev. Andrew 
Bellamy, 75. P 

In his 6uth year, Apdrew Cosens, 9 % 
Yerminster. In the morning he attend 
the service in the Cathedral at Wells, wher 
he was on a visit to a near relative, and 
whilst at dinner, fell from his chair, and 
instantly expired. In 1907, he filled: the 


office of Sheriff of the county. 
At Poel, Miss 8. Dern. 


DEVONSHIRE 
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DEVONSHIRE. 
ried. 
wham ea to Mary Ann, young- 
est daughter of the late John Perham, esq. 
; Axminster. 
. ati At Topsham Road, Arthur Fenn, 
esq. uf Warter-lane, 1 ower-street, London. 

at Churston Court, Brixham, the ancient 
residence of her ancestors the Yarde family, 
the Dowager Lady Buller, relict of the late 
Sjy Francis Bulier, bart. 

At Exeter, Mr. George Westlake, only 
son of Alderman W.—Capt. Hamilton, of 
the East Kent militia.—-Mrs Maunder, wile 
of Mr. M. attorney —Mr. James Luke, a 
very respectable grocer and tea-dealer. He 
put a period to his existence. As he was 
possessed of considerable property, and bore a 
character unimpeactied, it is supposed that 
the recent failures in this neighbourhood, and. 
jn London, by which he had been a severe 
sufferer, had occasioned so great an agitation 
in his mind, as to bring on a temporary de- 
rangement of his intellects, and, in the frenzy 
of the moment, he committed this rash act. 
The coroner’s jury, which held an inquest on 
the body, returned a verdict of lunacy. 

At Stonehouse, Mrs. Ann Bluett, relict of 
the late Lieut. B. and mother of ‘Capt. B. of 
his majesty's sloop Saracen. 

At Plymouth, Mr. B. Trickey, purser in 
his Majesty's navy. 

At Exmouth, Mrs. Hunt, wife of Mr. Jos. 
H. of Exeter. 

At Winslade House, near Exeter, Edward 
Cotsford, esq. In early life he heid a civil 
appointment in the East Indies; and obtained, 
asa reward for his zeal and gallantry, first 
the government or Ganjam, and afterwards 
of Masulipatam on the ceast of Coromandel. 
The former of those places he may be said 
to have created; the datter he highly im- 
proved 5 leaving behind him at both the cha. 
racter Of a just, mild, and disinterested go- 
vernor. After his return to Europe, in the 
year 1781, he represented in parliament the 
borough of Midhurst. 

At Wellington, on the march wich his re- 


giment from Salisbury to Pl+mouth, Richard © 


Claye, esq. of Southwell, Nottinghamshire, 
Majer of the Nottingham militia. 

At Colyton, Captain Henry Wilson, fate 
ef the East India Company's ship Warley, 
whose name is im the recollection of the 
public, as connected with that most inter- 
esting narrative, poblished from his journal, 
o: the shipwrgck and providential preservation 
of the crew of the Antclope packet, on the 
Pelew (sfands, 1783. On this occasien his 
tatrepidity, discretion, and talents, as’ a 
Commander, shone forth in a manner which 


has rarely been excelled. Fhe most remark- - 


adie instance of his abilities, appears, when, 
ae by authority or power, he was able 
bs mtagg his people to destroy all the a 
we liquors remaining on the -wrec 
Marcely any Governor ever produced a ercater 


At Honiton, Mr. Oshorne, 
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act of self-denial for the public good, His 
comprehensive understanding and persevering 
industry raised him, through every gradation 
of a seaman’s life, to the highest post in his 
own line; and he had the honour to be ses 
cond in command to Commodore Sir Ne 
Dance, when Admiral Linois, in an eighty- 
gun ship, with several frigates, was baffled 
and discomfited by a fleet of East Indiamen. 
in private life he was a firm and benevolent 
friend, a kind parent, and died a pious Chris- 
tian. Captain Wilson had not long enjoyed 
his retirement at Colyton; and, but for the 
distance, his remains would have been inter- 
red near those of his friend, Prince Lee Boo 
who accompanied him from the Pelew 
Islands, but was unhappily taken off by the 
small pox, and is buried at Rotherhithe. 

At Ivybridge, Ensign Heath, of the Dorset 
militia. 

CORNWALL. 

A number of merchants, and other public- 
spirited individuals, have projected, and are 
about constructing, an Harbour and Basin at 
Mount’s Bay, for the security of shipping, 
where vessels of any tonnage, and on any 
wind, may find security from the storms and 
accidents so frequent and so fatal on that 
part of the coast. A plan of this kind has 
long been a desideratum with shippers and 
ship owners; and, if properly carried into 
execution, we have no doubt will prove 
highly beneficial to the county at large, and 
amply remunerate the individuals engaged in 
the concern. 

Plarried.j Peter Edward Scobell, M.D. 
of Bodmin, to Miss Skey, only daughter of 
Wa. S. esq. late of Hallatrow. eee 

Died.] At Fowey, Mrs. Heath, wife of 
Mr. Wa. H. dein 

At St. Mary's, Scilly, Mr. Wm. Johns, 
son of Mt James J. Aim 

At Bodmin, the Rev. Moses Morgan, mas- 
ter of the grammareschool at that plate, and 
rector of Ilsten, Glamorganshire. 

At St. Issey, Mr. John Yeates, a man of 
strong intellect, and theugh biind from his 
infancy, a wenderful mechanical genius, 84. 

At Penzance, Mr Peter Matthews, 46. 

At Padstow, Mr. Robert Morton. 

At Truro, Mr. Nicholas Michell, printer, 
a young man of superior understanding and 
literary acquirements. ; 

Aged 61, the Rev. James Ferris, vicar of 
Prabus. A serious and faithfol minister of 
Christ, who laboured with unwearied zeal 
in his profession, particularly amongst the 
flock committed to his charge.~ In his fast 
sermon tothem, which was preached only 
one week before he died, it appeared to some 
of his then hearers, as if he was taking fis 
leave of them, not only from the text, Jobn 
ix. 4. but fram some expressions ia the con- 
clusion of his digcourse. , , 

WALES. ‘ : 

The labourers employed in’the.lime-stone 
quarries at the Mumbles, near Swansea, 

latsly 
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lately cut through a tomplete cemetery, in 
which were found immense quantities of hu- 
man bones of a very large size. From the 
position, and the confined state they were 
discovered in, it is highly probable this spot 
was the burial-place of a vast multitude, who 
perished nearly at the same time, either by 
pestilence or the sword, at some very remote 
period. 

At a meeting of the gentry, clergy, and 
freeluiders of the county of Anglesea, held 
at Beaumaris, it was resolved to petition the 
Hiouse of Commons, for leave to take the 
necessary measures forerecting abridge across 
the Straits of Menai, a plan that promises 
much public benefit. 

Married | At Tregaron, James Rabone, 
esq. of Stratford upon Avon, Warwickshire, 
to Miss Jones, eldest daughier of John J. esq. 
‘of Pennybout. 

Rees Williants, esq. of Llwsncclyn, Car- 
martheoshire, to Mrs. Baker, of Landovery. 

At Voylas Chapel, Denbighshire, Hugh 
Jones, esq. of Havodie Ucha, to Miss Roberts, 
of Havodre Issa. 

At Llanicstyn, the Rev. John Kyfin, 
vicar of Bangor Cathedral, to Miss Ann 
Owen, second daughter of the Rev. Edward 
O. rector of Lisniestyn. 


Died.) At Lianelly, William Yalden, 
esq. 58. 

At Robson Hall, Pembrokeshire, the 
infant son of Charies Phillips, esq, 

At Bodlewyddan, near St. Asaph, the seat 
of Sir John Williams, bart. Mrs. Williams, 
relict of Hugh W. ésq. of T'yfry, Anglesea, 
and mother of Lady Williams. . 


At Skynlass, Breconshire, Thomas Beavan, 
e:4. 

' At Gravel Hill, near Liansainiffraid, Mrs. 
Griffiths, relict of the late ——G. esq. of 
Crew Green, and sister of the late Thomas 
ete esq. of Branhyddon, Montgomery- 
shire. 

At Bod For, John Lewis, esq. of that place, 
and of the Hermitage, Beaumaris, aged 70; 
Senior member of that corporation, and a 
magistrate for the county. By his death, 
the branch of Liznvihangel from Llowarch ap 
Bran, Lord of Cwmmwd Menai, is extinct in 
the mate line; in the female, 
tation is in joha Ham 
his sister's son. 

At Deabigh, in the 71st year of his a 
Mr. Thomas Edwards, (alias “6 Twm i 
Nant” and * Cambrian Shakespeare”) the 
oldest and most celebrated Welsh bard of the 
Present age. | 

At Milford, Thomas Gibbon 
—Mr Wm. Yawkins, 
Berwickshire packet. 

At * Cyfartha, 
Crawshay, esq. 71 


the represen. 
pton, esq. of Henllys, 


Shawe, esq. 
commander of the 


Glamorganshire, Richard 


> He was one of thefmost 


eminent and wealthy iron-foupders in the 
kingdom. 


A\ Ley Dgwar, George Bowen, €54- fathers 


{Sept. 2, 


of the late Capt. George B. R. N. and uncle 
to Vice-admiral B. 

At Wrexham, Richard Phillips, eg. late 
of Tynyrhus, Salop.—-Mrs. M. Jones, of the 
Golden Lion Jnn. 

In the Parsonage-house, at Nolton, in 
Pembrokeshire, in the 68th year of his age, 
the Rev. Moses Grant, A.M. rector of that 
place, vicar of Roch, and prebendary of St. 
David's: a man of most unaffected piety and 
true Christian benevolence. 

At Liangharme, Catmarthenshire, Capt. 
Morgan Llangharne, R.N. 

At Penally-Courc, Pembrokeshire, the 
Rev. Thomas Row, rector of Yerbeaston, 
and Loveston. 

' WORTH BRITAIN- 

Some ancient silver medals were a few 
days since found in the peat-earth cast out of 
the bottom of a deep moss ditch at Cross- 
woodhill, ,the property of Andrew Steele, 
esq. writer to the signet, in the parish of 
Westcalder, in the county of Edinburgh: 
they are in great preservation. It is pro 
bable, as there was a Roman camp in the 
neighbourhood, that these coins had belonged 
to some Roman officers stationed there-= 
perhaps in the time of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. Antoninus; as one of the medals 
bears his name, and others have the names 
of the empress Faustina, his wife, and of a 
predecessors Domitian, Trajan, Adrian, an 
Pius. From the circumstances 10 which 


these coins were found, it is probable they . 


were dropped on the surface of the — 
upwards of 1600 yearsago. That the groun 
was then covered with growing wood 15 0v- 
vious, from the branches of birch-trees that 
have still their form and bark entire, in which 
the coins were enveloped, Even the peat 
beg into which this. wood is now ete” 
(the Romans, while in possession of this 
country, having commonly burnt down of 
otherwise destroyed the woods) still —- 
name of Cobinshaw, i. e. the herd’s w . 
The medals were lying five feet beneath ord 
present surface, and the solid peat-ear ° 
formed above the remains of ve wom 
composed of half-decayed sphagnum, 
inn moss plants, must have taken all the 
above-mentioned number of years to increas 
five pe thickness. ee | 
In digging a foundation for rebuilding par 
of the oldest houses in Dunfermline, at 
weeksago, the workmen came upon 2 W “s 
box, filled with small silver coins. As > 
was early in the morning, and no one +! 
present who knew their value, they foolis y 
tigew them out amongst the rubbish, ant 
they were picked up by the by-standers- ail 
appears that there were about 500 in = 
The proprietor, John Wilson, esq. of Seams 
has recovered 176 of them. They are ~— 
of Edward I. of England, and a few of R ~ 
Brace of Scotland; but the most rare # 


three of Alexander 1, of Scotland. As 


* 


——. — 
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As some workmen were lately employed 
eemoving what is commonly in that coune 
try called a Cairn of Stones, lying in an 
iuclosure called * the Deer's Park,” on the | 
estate of Balgovie, belonging to the Earl of 
even, for the purpose of making a road 
betwixt Markinch and Milltowa, Balgorie, 
they dug up two earthern urns, full of hu- 
jnan bones, in a calcined state, as white as if 
they bad neviy suffered the action of the 
fre. One of the urs (the largest) was of a 
circular conical shape, two feet deep, and 
G'teen feet wide at the mouth. ‘The other 
was not exactly of a conical form; it was 
somewhat flattened at the bottom, and was 
an octagon, and on every Corner there was 
represented a human face, while the other 
ground the mouth had Roman characters, but 
which had suffered so much from the hand 
of Time, as not tobe properly known. 
* Married.) At Edinburgh, Licutenant.co- 
Jone] Alexander M‘Gregor Murray, of che 
‘6th regiment of foot, to the Lady Charlotte 
Ana Sinclair, second daughter of the Earl of 
Caithness. : ‘ 

Died.) At Greenock, Lieut. Roderick Mac- 
leod, of his Majesty’s ship Minotaur, He was 
raised to his rank from a private station, 2s 
the reward of his merit. . 

At Queensferry, in the 91st year or his 
age, Mr. M*Baliam, surgeon, ‘The early 
put of his life was spent in the service of his 
country. At the’ unsuccessful attack on 
Carthagena, in the year 1741, he wes landed 
to do duty as an assistant-surgeon to the 
froops,along with the celebrated Dr. Smollett, 
then also an assistant naval surgeon, of whom 
he always spoke in terms of high esteem. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. David Savile. 
_ In the parish of Keig, Peter Anderson, 
aged 115 years, He was first married in the 
95th year of his age, and had four children, 


three of whom, with their mother, are now 


alive. He retained his mental faculties, and 

even his badily strength, till within a short. 
time of h's death, and wasa very tall, straight, 

stout, well-made man; his acquaintances ob. 

serving, that they knew no difference in his 

Appearance for the last sixty years. He 

Bained his livelihood chiefly as a travelling 

chapman: old books were his staple com. 

Modity. 

In Old Aberdeen, in the 81st year of his 
age, James Clark, esq. of Tillycorthy. Be- 
Sides considerable sume to his rejations, he 
bequeathed SOU! as a fund for the annual 
purchase of coals to the poor of Old Aber- 
deen, 1001. to the In§frmary, 100I. to the 
Lunatic Asylum, and 100i. to the Poor 
House of Aberdeen, : . 
a” Edinburgh, Mr. David Herd, writer, 

- He was a most accurate investigator of 
Scottish Jiterature and antiquities, aad en- 
Joyed the friendship or acquaintance of nearly 
who eminent artists and men of letters 

ave flourished in Edinburgh during the 

Sty yen, 
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At Aberdeen, in the 69th year of his age, 
Mr. James Chalmers, printer to the city and 
university, and printer and proprietor of the 
Aberdeen Journal, which he conducted 
with uncommon ability, and steady and loyal 
consistency of principle for the long space of 
forty-six years. Few men have departed life 
in the city of Aberdeen with more unfeigned 
regret by a most numerous and highly-re. 
spectable circle of friends, to whom he was 
endeared by the best tirtues that adorn social 
life—inflexible integrity, steady friendship, 
a disposition elevated, humane, and chari- 
table, a temper unusually cheerful, and a mee 
mory rich in anecdote and information, chie 
of the literary kind. His father, who culti- 
vated his professiun for some years in London 
in the printing-oflice of Mr. Watts, (where he 
had the celebrated Dr, Franklin for his fellaw- 
journeyman,) was afterwards ranked among 
the literary printers of his time, and at his 
death. was recorded as a gen'leman, ‘* well 
skilled in the learned languages.” His fe- 
ther was the Rev. James C. professor of 
Divinity in the Marishal College, who died 
in 174!. About the year 1740 his son re- 
turned from London, and in 1746 established 
the Aberdeen journal, at the clase of the 
memorable Rebellion, during which he wasa 
considerable sufferer from hig attachment to 
the Hoyse of Hanover. Hisson, the subject 
of thisarticle, was bornin March 1742, aad, 
after a classical and academical education at 

Marishal College, removed to London, and 
improved himself in the cypographical art, 
both there and at Cambrid-e, until Seprember 
1764, when the death of his father put hina 
in possession of the establishment in his na- 
tive city. Alihough now epgaged in a busi- 
ness which afforded but litt!¢ relaxation, and 
with the cares of a numerous family, he found 
leisure to indulge his love of literature by 
that extensive course of rgading which reo- 
dered him a valuable memper of the literary 
societies of the place. With many of the 
professors of both Colleges; and particularly 
with the late Drs. Campbell, Gerard, and 
Beattie, he formed an intimacy which death 
_ only dissolved. Had he been able to devote 
more time tostudy, it was universally thought 
by all who knew him, that he might have ex- 
celled in any branch of polite literature. As 
a man of businesy he was more generally 
known for his unvaried integrity, iniystry, 
and punctuality, which recdinmended him to 
the confidence and friendship of men of the 
highest rank and superior attainments. In 
1769, he married Miss Margaret Douglas, 
youngest daughter of Mr. David D. of Loa- 
don, by whom ne has left four sons and six 
daughters. 
y PEATH ABROAD, 

Mr. Joba Clarendon Smith, a young lands- 
cape painter and engraver, of considerabje 
talent and first-rate promise, died a short time 
since, on his passage from the island of Madeira, 
where he were for the secovery of his health. 

‘fi MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


PSHE continued rains which fell during the close of the last, and beginning of the present, 
moath, have not proved injurious tothe grain crops. They look well in most places, and 
the harvest will, without doubt, turn out much better than was supposed. The wheat ig 
wany of the southern counties, has been already secured, and found to prove well. 
All the other sorts of crops are coming on fast for the sickle ; and both barley and oats have 
been reaped in several places, to a considerable extent. The harvest will immediatcly be gee 
neral in most parts of the kingdom. 


The potatoes have been everywhere greatly improved by the rains in the beginning of last 
month, and will now mostly prove good crops. 


The turnips are likewise everywhere in the most promising state, the rains coming ex- 
tremely seasonable for them, especially those sown at a late period. 


The grass in general looks tolerably well, and in some places there will be found crops of 
aftergrass. 

The prices of grain continue pretty nearly the same as in our last.—Wheat fetches from 
GOs. to 100s. per quarter; Superfine ditto, 118s. to 122s. ; Rye, 38s. to 44s. ; Barley, 30s. to 
42s.; Oats, 20s. to 50s. ; 

Both fat and lean stock still keep up to their former prices.—Beef fetches from 4s. 44. to 5t 
5d. per stone of 8ib.; Mutton, 4s. 8d. to 5s. Sd. ; Veal, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d.; Pork, 5s. 84. to 
6s. 8d. ; Lamb, 5s. to 6s. 


Hay and straw were sold as follow in the last market.—-Hay fetches from 61. Os. to 101. 0s. 5 
Straw, Zl. 10s. to Sl. Os. 


| > i 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


ee Trapt AND ManuracTures.=eAlthough the distresses which have of late 
prevailed in the mercantile world are not quite terminated, yet, we are happy to state, 
that they have in a great degree subsided. Many of the embarrassments were of a mere} 

temporary mature, and several persons, whose entire failure would have involved numbers 
ef the middling and lower orders of society in ruin, have given their creditors full proof of 
their ability to discharge all demands ultimately ; and, in consequence, have obtained time 
for the fulfilment of their engagements, and been permitted to pursue their various occupa- 
tions. We understand that meetings have been held at Exeter,. and other places in the 
west of England, at which a number of banking-houses made frank and unreserved displays 
of the state of their property, by which it was satisfactorily shewn that they were possessed 
of funds fully yo ae to meet the present juncture. The consequence has been a general 
restoration of confidence in that wealthy aad populous part of the kingdom. (The manutace 
turers ot Manchester have been considerable sufferers by the failures of the Lon¢on houses ; 
and we are sorry to learn that trade is in a more stagnant state there than it has been for 
several years past. The woollen manufactures af Yorkshire have been somewhat revived 
by the renewal of our intercourse with America: the total quantity of cloths made in that 
extensive county during the yeur ending March 25, 1810, amounted to 15,777,305 yards; 
being am increase above the preceding year of 1,447,833 yards. In a former report We 
noticed the disgraceful manner in which French privateers are suffered te interrupt our 
maritime Commerce on the very coasts of Great Britain, and we are now once more under 
the painful necessity of recurring to the subject. That we have some cause to complain of 
the inattention which the legislature evinces on this point, the following fact will clearly 
demonstrate :—On Sunday the 16th of last month, several ships were captured by French 


Privateers within attw miles of the North Foreland, although, shameful to relate, there wer 
three gun-brigs at the time 


lying in Margate Roads, which never attempted either to inter 
rupt the proceedings of the marauders, or to protect their own shipping! We trust the 
Suggestion which we mean to convey by this statement will not be disregarded. 
_ Eastin pigs AND CuInA.—-From the east there have been no arrivals of importance 
since our last. The prices of goods are as follow t—=Tea: bohea. 1s. 8d. to 2s. 14-3 single 
and twankay, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 94. ; congou, 3s. Sd. to 3s. 8d. 3 echiion, Ss. 7d. tu 4% 64: ; 


pekoe, 4s. to 4s. Od. and fine hyson, 5s. 10d. and usw 31 15s. to Fl. 16s 
percwt. Hemp, S0l. to 601. per mts upwards, perlb. Sugar, SI 15s. 


Indigo, according to color, 6s. to 13s. 9d. 5 cotton 
te ~ to - a gern yen 63. to 8s. per Ih. Gina Sl. a¢s. te 41. 23.3 madder = 
ood article,) 31. 19s. to Gl. per ewe. Opi 3 : r, 94d. 

to 1034.5 Billapatam ditto, 944 . pium, is. Sd. to Js. 4d. 3 Jambee peppers 9 


| to 10d. per lb. Messrs. Bowden and Tucker lately sold bY 
aoe ne On account of the Company, 29 chests of camphire from 241. 5s. to 251. per ¢we 


Wast Innies.—The market or: > ; .7 
Rad prices of West india produce have been rather higher 
oe ~ last oe than we had reason to expect they vould, and the sales more brisk 
coGec fetches from Sl. to dl, 12%s,5 good ditte, from 41. 10s. to 51. 3 middling dittos 


from 
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f:om 41. to 41. 10s.3 andordinary ditto, from 31. 5s. to 41 ; Antigua, Barbadoes, and Se, 
rom ° . a. 9 . . rey i 
Lutia sugar, 3l. 145. to 4 guineas; Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kic’s, and St. Vin- 

at’s, Bl. 15s. to 4\. 6s. 3 Tobago, Demerary, Trinidad, and Grenada, (SL. 15s. to 41. 3s. 5 
- Jemnaica, $l, ids. to 41. 5s. percwt. The sales of rum are very limited, and the prices 
<eatibaary- The quotations for Jamaica are from 4s. 4d, to 4s. 6d. and Leeward Islands, 
from 3s. 104, to 4s. 64. per gallon. — Dye-woods are in good request, and the following 
rices are easily obtaaned ; for chipt Jamaica logwood 301. to 32l. ; for Jamaica fustick 201. 10s. 
to 20 guineas, and for Cuba ditto 241. to 261. per ton. White Jamaica ginger fetches from 
4| 15% ¢o 81.5 black ditto, from Sl. 16s. to 41.5 and Barbadoes From 4d. to 41. 5s. per cw. 
Cotton goes off pretty freely both in the London and Liverpool markets. Jamaica brings 
is. 5d. to 1s. 6d. 5 Tobago, 1s. Gd. to 1s. 9d.; Grenada, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 101d. 3 and Berbice, 
1s. 74d. to 1s. 9d. per Ib. 

Nort& America.——We can now congratulate our readers upon the intercourse between 
this continent and the mother country being as completely re-established as we could wish. 
Liverpool i8 daily clearing out vessesy for the United States, and London does not fail to 
furnish its quota. North American commodities are far from being dull of sale, the prices 
of the principal articles are :—=Georgia cotton-wool, 1s. 2d.to 2s ; and New Orleans ditto, 
1s. 3d. to 1s. Gd. per Ib. Oak, 141, to 181. 103.5 ditto plank, 111. 10s. to 151.5 pine, 
7]. 10s, to BI. 12s, and 111, 10s. to 151. 10s. per last. Tar, 11. 5s. to 11. 103. per barrel. 
Pitch, 13s.; black rosin, 10s. to 12s. ; and yellow ditto, 13s. to 15s. per cwt. 

Sours AMERICA.—The Court of Rio de Janeiro has published the Treaty of ‘Amity, 
Commerce, and Navigation, between his Britannic Majesty and the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal. In virtue of this treaty, the goods, merchandize, and manufactures, of Great Britain, 
are to be admitted into the Portuguese ports in Europe, America, Asia, and Africa, on 
paying an ad valorem duty of 15 percent. The treaty is, however, subject to our principle 
of colonial policy, and hence the following articles, the produce of Brazil, are excluded from 
the markets of the British dominions, such as sugar, coffee, and other commodities similar 
to the produce of the British colonies; but they may be received and warchoused in the 
British ports appointed by law to be warehousing ports for those articles, for the purpose of 
re-exportation. The Prince Regent of Portugal reserves to himself the right of imposing 
heavy, and even prohibitory duties, on all articles of British East and West India produce. 
All trade with the Porcuguese possessions on the east coast of Africa which may have beeg 
formerly allowed to British subjects, is confirmed. Of course this does not extend to slaves 
trading. The principle of the Methuen treaty, respecting the wine: of Portugal, and the 
woollens of Great Britain, remains unaltered. Saint Catherine’s is declared a free port. 

The treaty may be revised at the end of fifteen years. 

; Francg.—The following is an account of tne terms upon which the French government 
i$ disposed to allow acommercial intercourse, by means of neutral vessels, with this country, 
“‘The licences will be granted but for such ports as are already pointed out. The licence 
will remain in force for six months, but shall be submitted each voyage to the inspection of 
the Minister of Marime, with a declaration of the Master of what he has done, and the oce 

Currences of the voyage. The licence shall be delivered gratuitously. 

‘The outward cargoes must ccnsist of wine and French brandies to the amount-of one- 

sixth of the tonnage of the vessel, (to be ascertained by the tonnage on which she pays her 

duties,) and the remaining five-sixths to consist, at the discretion or the shippers, of wine, 
brandy, gumy herbs, seed, fruits, and the product of French manufactures, and salc, of 
which the exportation may not be prohibited by the regulations of the customs. : 

“The import cargoes shall consist of timber, hemp, raw materials, iron, bark, drugs, 

ricey Russia tallow, wax, linseed, fish-oil, pitch, tar, potatoes, shumack, dollars, lead, 

minium, tin, white lead, arsenic, dried hydes in the hair, wainscot, and boards.” 

We understand that our government objects to the above terms, because neither British 
Manufactures, nor colonial produce, are included in it. 

P.S. We have been obliged to omit several articles of minor importance in this month’s 
feport, Owing to the length of the foregoing documents, which did sot admit or the slighzest 
Curtailment ; those articles, however, shall obtaia insertion next month, 

Current Prices of Shares in Docks. Navigable Canais, Hridges, Ruads, Water Works, Instie 
tutions, and Fire and Lite Insurance Offices, at the Office of Messrs. Woite and Co. No. 9, 
Change Alley, Cornhill, 2ist August, 1810.—Grand Junction Canal, 2811. per share. 

cester and Northamptonshire Union ditto, 1151. ditto.—Grand Union ditto, 6.. per share, 

PreMiumM.—=Wilts and B-rks ditto, 5%]. per share.—-Kennet and Avon ditto, 441. ditto.— 

Thanes and Medway ditto, 511. per share, premium.—-Croydon ditto, 441. per share. 
Ad Surry ditto, 761. ditto. —-Huddersiield ditro, 401. ditto.—-Rochdale ditto, 511. ditto. 
oe ditto, ZBl. 10s. ditto.—-Ellesmere ditto, 751, ditto —- Worcester and Birmingham, 
dite. cart share premium.—Loadun Dock Stack, 125). per Cent.<= Vest india ditto, 166i. 
Brides st India ditto, 1331. ditto —Commercial ditto, 86l. per share premivai.—->rand 

; ge, SI. to SI. per share discount.—Vauxhall Bridge, 5l. to Gl. ditto.—Commerciai Koad, 

* Per share, premiumeEast Jodia Branch of thg Commegrvial digto, dl, ditto. —Grest 


Dover. 
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Diverestreet ditto, SI. ditto.—-Highgate Archway ditto, 91. 10s. to 101. ditto.—-East London 
Water Works, 2201. per share.—-West Middlesex ditto, (new shares, ) SOL, premium, —South 
London ditto, 271. ditto —York Buildings ditto, 501. ditto. —Kene ditto, 411. ditto —Col. 
chester ditto, 291. ditto. Holloway ditto, 31, ditto.—London Institution, 801. per share 
Surry ditto, 101. per share, discount.—-Russel ditto, par.—Auction Mart ditto, 75I. er share, 
premium. —Globe Insurance Office, 1971. per share.—-Imperial ditto, 761. ditto. —Albiun 
ditto, GOl. ditto Eagle ditto, 10s. per share discount.—-Hope ditto, 10s. ditto.—Atlas ditto, 
10s. ditto.—-Rock ditto, 21s. per share; premium 

The avesage prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire office Shares, &<¢. in 
Aveust, 1810, (to the 25th) at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Sridge-street, London.as 
Trent and Mersey or Grand Trunk Canal, dividing 401. per share clear per annum, 10751, 
—Coventry, dividing 281. per share, 6801. to 7071. 10s.—-Grand Junction, 2701. to $86l.— 
Monmouthshire, Sl per share half yearly, 1551. to 138l.—Stourbridge, 2461.—Leeds and 
Liverpool, 1861. 105.—Kennet and Avon, 451. 10s. 441 Wilts and Berks, 581. 591.—Hude 
dersfield, 391. 10s —Grand Union, 41. 15s. premium.—Bath and Bristol Extension, 61. 15s. to 
Tl. ditto —Ellesmere, 761.—-West India Dock Stock, 1661.—-East India Dock, 1361.—Londoa 
Dock, 126!.—Globe Assurance, 128l.—-Thames and Medway, 53!. premiym—Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, 22i. 10s.—Imperial Assurance, 761.—Atlas Assurance, par.——East London Water 
Works, 213].—West Middlesex, 145.—Vauxhall Bridge, 51. per cent. discount. 
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JULY. 

Fruiting Montb. 
Hark! where the sweeping scythe now rips along : 
Each sturdy mower emulous and strong ; 
Whose writhing form meridian heat defies, 
Bends o’er his work, and every sinew tries; 
Prostrates the waving treasure at his feet. 


THE long-continued drought is at last atanend. During the present month we have had 
a considerable fall of rain, by which the corn crops have been surprisingly recovered. 
Thtse few farmers who ploughed in their wheat at the beginning of the spring, have now 


Feason to lament their rashness; since, even in the least promising fields, che crops will 
prove on the whole by no means unfavorable. 
On the 3d 


, 


of the month we had strong gales of wind from the south, south-west, and 
west; and on the following day from the north-west; on the 1¢th and 13th, we had the 
same from south-west; and on the 27th, from the south. 

We had rain on the Ist, 3d, 4ch, 8th, 11th, 15th, 16th, 17th, Qist, 26th, 27th, 
and partially on several other days. In the afternoon of the Zist there was a sharp 
hailstorm. ‘There were thunder storsns onthe ist, 8th, andidth. The lightning on the 
morning of the 8th, set fire to a farm-house, and burnt it to the ground. 

July t. Garden beans are more than usually pestered with apbides, or plant-lice. Some of 
the crops are nearly black with them, and have been so much'checked in their growth that 
the pods are searcely formed. The larva or grubs of the seven-spotted or common hady-bug 
(cocemeda septem-purctata,) which devour great quantities of them, ate a!so numerous. 

July 2. A privet hawk moth (Sphinx /igustri.) of unusually large size, issued this ny 
from the earth of a breeding-box, in which its caterpillar, in the autumn of last year, had 
changed into a chrysalid stare. The following plants are now in flower: Wild teasel, (dipsa*™ 
fvlrum.) Yellow willow-herb, ( Lysimachia vulgaris.) Purple-flowered or bog pimpernells 
(anegalis tenella.) Bird's foot clover, (rus cormeulatus.) Hare's foot trefoil, (trifoliwm are 


were.) Common rest harrow, (ononis arveasis.) Common self-heal, ( pruncdia vulgaris J 
Aud wild parsnep, ( partineca satowa). 


July 7. The wheat is looking remarkably well; and the barley which had been kept 
back by the late dry weather, is now nea: ly allin ear, 


A large species of ants fly about the sandy fields and dry banks, 

July 11. A tortoise-shel! butterfly (papilo polychiores), the chrysalis of which was form= 
ed on the Sth of June, came this day to lire; ana on the following day a peacock butterfly 
( Papii.c ie), 5 bay nee of which had been formed on the 10th of June. 

july 14. e caterpillar of a drinker moth rby atoriws of began this 
day to ln tie Whdes,. i oth (dumbyx potartorins of Haworth,) beg 


l continue in a chrysali¢ state ‘ } t 
te until a 2th of August: 
{ely 18. The farmers have begun to cut inn a . 
July 19. lL found a great number of th 


i hte water 
bewony, (viz. curenlic serephularia.) ‘J hey sen fate Seen ~ 


were just iseuing from a pupa state. ‘The follicle 

’ ’ ) , . - 
that is spun by each larva is about the Size of a small pea, of an olive brown colour, and 
les, to the aumber of about a hundred and twenty, —e* 


een trameparent, ‘[beac foltic 
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the fowering stale of a plant. of water betony 5° end‘atva little distance iad cié appterance 
of seed vessels. There were some few on the. adjacent blades of grasa, wy. -' baat eae 
July 20. Young partridges are now able to fly; aid the»broods of several’ kinds of smaft 
birds begin to make their appearance about the trees and hedges. - PrAS Ne ab 
July 04. The brown-tail moths (dombyx pheorrbeus) are more numerous this ycar than 
ysual, but by mo means so as to. be injurious to the Vegetation.. - : ePN, 3 “Me 
July 28... The flowering fern (osmainda regalis),~ cotton -thistle *(cneporden ocantbivm) 
drooping thistle (carcuus nutans), Spear thistle (carduss lanceolatus) y greater shiapdrazo n, (an f 
tirrbinum majus), toad flax (entirrbinum linaria), meadow cow-wheat {melany url aryeni 
wild thyme (thymus serpylum), stinking horehound (baltota nigra), yellow vete Fog (dgtb 
aphaca), water hemp agiimony (eupaterium cannabinum), and lesser cedtaury’ (chiromia ctgite 
riym), are now in flower, ta aa hse : SHED 
Haripsbire. Av, 


£3 
" 3 ae aa 
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A ae > 
SINCE we last mentioned the Botanist’s Repository, six Numbers have-come to hand, of t 
contents of which we shall*now proceed to give some account: fram pl. 587 to. 61g ag- 
clusive. 7 <P \ ee nA AT. 
Corchorus japonicus. We,have already mentioned this plant in our account of the Botagiggh 
Magazine; since which we have observed that it is sufficiently hardy to bear the cold-of gayr 
ordinary winters, at least ina sheltered situation. The author has. expressed his. dowdgs 
whether it really belong tothe genus Corchprus, having observed from five to eight. styles 
in all the flowers he has‘examined. We think, this point cannot be determined, tilt we shail 
have an opportunity of examining the flowers in their natural. single state, "as such seienedied 
multiplication of parts may affect both the number of styles and the form. of the germén,g 
Sica Aastara. Does not seem, by the figure Mr. Andrews-has given, to-be’a plant ofgguch 
beauty. But being a‘native of Peru and ap annual,. it would. probably shew, igself. taqgere 
advantage if planted in the open ground, instead. of being kept~in the stoyes -We sage 
reason to doubt but that i€ would succeed perfectly, if treated as the annual species of Lipnia, 
Mirabilis, and Tagetes, are. . at by ee 
Gladiolus angusrus, can scarcely be considered as even varying from the same species fiyads 
ed in the 17th volome of the Botanical Magazine. . ~ : ; | a 
Mespilus edoratissima and tenacetifolia. We mention these-two together as having.a ver 
great affinity, and being generally confounded with one ancther, but are now:accuratel 7 cifwe 
tacterized by the Right Honourable the Marquis of Bath. Dr. Smith bas united the species 
of Crategus with Mespilus, an alteration which is not here noticed. The avthor remanke 
that these two species have the natural naa bot of Cratages, with.the. astificiakwsharacter of 
Méopilus, ans in this observation we perfectly ggree with him, if the characters of Liansous 
are avopted. This circumstance shews an imperiection in the system ; undoghtedly, wherevee 
Oxyacautha be arranged. both these plants should accompany ity and the genericceharacter be 
fo tramed as to comprehend them al! . Nor do we object ty a ddgma here,laid.dywn, that (he 
that ciscovers one new truth is surely ahegetagter to society, but he that defends and incule 
Cates error is atyrant in the kingdom of Mature ;”* fliovgi: we are at a.loss to compréhend the 
application intended to have been mace. * Ape, eget 
meee idiera. A splendid figure: The falige of thie plant zmyéry, beaut fal both 
the general iat andthe seperate pinne: arg abrupt rbingabe, whieh, from a little negligence 


¥ 
in the drawing, is so verypindistinetly niatked, that’it is ndt easy to decide whether there ba 
RO aterminating leaf. re ees m ‘ a 
Crotalaria setragena. “A mew speties, nearly ‘allied ta, guncec, from lord’ Watentia’s entdes 
a Arley, who received the seeds from Dr. Roxburgh. . There is a singularity in the stipulae 
tien according to the description, but'tiot expressed in che drawing. | |: oe 
Plectanthas barbatus. This is a curiosity I:kewise from Jerd Vaientia’s collection, and 


taid to be raised from Abyssinian seeds, sent home,by his lordship about four years azo, 
Panax fruticosa; from Mr. Lambert's collection at Boyton, - a ee, 
_ Laurus cinnamonum ; the true cinnamon-tree. .. This interesting shrub has flowered jmsave- 
tal collections. We are informed here that at the Bishop of Winchester’s, at Farnham Castle, 
it has for several years produced ripe seeds, from which many fine young plants have beea 
raed, that have far surpassed ‘in healthiness those raised from cuttings. Mr Andrews has. 
€0t represented the very curious structure of the anthers. . ERS aE sete’ 
fopulum peregrinum. A native.of Peru: the structure of the flower is very singular, 
but in beauty the piant is far behind the common Fropaolu: of our gardens, oR wt 
kea virgata; Liptospermum virgatum of Forster. This genus differs from Leptospere 


tea only in having a definite number of stamens, eight or ten ; ‘ whereas the latter has ¢a 
efinite number. Persoon, in his Synopsis, has surely erroncously placed this genus in the 


4% pentandria. 
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; Chamerops Lumilis, The only palm that is indigenous te Europe; unless twa species have 
| - been confounded together, which may be the case, for otherwise it varies from being stemlesy 
to having a stem from two to twenty or thirty feet high. In the mode however in whieh 
palms vegetate, this difference may take place in the same species, as the trunk is merely ag 

elongation of the caudex or upper part of the root. 
Gertnera racemosa, from the collection of the late lady Hume, at Wormleybury. From 
the observations the author has made, this genus appears to have greater affinity with Ban. 
2 nisteria than had been supposed. He dbserves that the germen is three-seeded, and has com. 
mouly two styles, with a rudiment of a third. If so Gertnera seems to be distinguished orly 


by the inequality of the stamens and the glands of the calyx, of which Bannisteria has eight, 
gad this plant only one. 


Crotalaria pakbra; from the same collection, raised from seeds sent by Dr. Roxburgh from 


East Indies. This plart seems to approach very neat to Crotalaria triflora 4 published in 
first volume of the Repository, under the mistaken name of Borbonia cordara. 
“Glycine comproniana. We suspect that this is merely a variety of Glycine dimaculata, 
ich usoally produces simple leaves, but in a fertile soil may probably enough become ter. 
-leaved. Whether it be a distinct species or not, it certainly belongs ta the eenug 
ja, asestablished by Ventenat. Mr. Andrews ought either te have adopted this 
,» or have given us h's reasons for continuing it under Glycine. 
mersonia dacyphyila. Native of New Holland ot Van Dicmen's Isle; flowered at 
thill. Another species of this genus was published in the Repository, under the name of 
nets ; which having been discovered to be a distinct species from the echinata of Foxstery 
ate ‘gsired to expunge that name, and substitute that of Commersiona platypbyl{a. 
Malpighia pelystachia. Introduced from the West Indies by lord Sea‘orth, and ;resented by 
to Mr. Lambert, in whose stove at Boyton, it came into flower last April. It is a native 
Island of Trinidad, whence it was sent to his lordship, while governor of St. Vincent's, 
y Mr, Thompson. 
* Peligsanthe Teta; a new and distinct genus, sent from the East Indies by Dr. Roxburgh, 
barbarous name of Teta wiridifera is here very properly. changed for one of classical 
igin, denoting its livid flowers." From the collection of sir Abraham Hume. ’ 
© Zieria smitbii 5 a New Holland plant, named by Dr. Smith in memory of Mr, Zier. This, 
leman was an excellent botanist and classical scholar, He was appointed Professor of 
botany ina Polis! university, but died of a decline before he could set off on his journey ta 
| : fake possession of his appointment, leaving the celebrated Monsieur (or Mademoiselle) 
) oe Verdion, his soleexecutor. He left behind him aa extensive herbarium, especially rich in 
' gtyptogamic plants. 















Clerodendrum tementerwm. Native of New Holland, near Port Jackson; from the same 
gollection. 


<a 
. ory . 
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Citrus nobilis ; the Mandarin orange, This beautiful tree hae borne fruit at sir Abraham 
sane t Warmleybury, but we believe has as yet given no earhest of that superiority of 
your so bossted of i: China. 
Citrus mediga var adoratissima ; the burgamot Jemon. The drawing of this plant was alse 
; taken at Wormleybury. If it te true, as it is here asserted, ** That it is only to those whe 
aap have am opportenity of observing them in theiy original situations, where the spade of the la- 
bourer has acver disturbed their repose, that we must lool for it,” we fear we shall wait long 
) ** for their complete illustration.” 

Rey ae. Ress of —_ Imvroduced by sir Charles Cotton from noes _ 
a}, anc Garcen at . I i | 
| uam7re7, ridge plant appears to us to be very nearly allied to Rue 

Devicsia torymbasa. We are not sure that this is really the f Dr. Smith; (Lins 

y the corymbora of Dr. ’ 
‘ Trans. vol. IX. [aot VIII.} p. 258) though certainly very nearly allied to that species. The 
a doctor cescribes this plant as having two peduncles springing from the same axilla; but in this 
the flower stalks are solitary, as we have observed, noi only in this drawing but in several 
Fiving specimens which have falien under our notice, for it is not true, as here supposed, that 

A this species is in no other collection than that of Mr. Gibbs. The flowers of this plant grow 
7 “—— in raikgen than corymbs. 

@ona 4. A variety with dood! i : . Livingstone 
' he from Chins, by cae ouble Mowers raised from seeds, which Mr. Livings 


Whitley at Bromopt Peoni : ry under 
e@aliiwation, that it is extrenel y pton.  Peonies are so subject to vary 


, y difficult to decide with respect to the genuine species. ‘The 
les in this plant kh: we mistake not, but k f in the 
safe foes Tartary, smvo.ih; sor do the We Speak trom memory only, are not, 38 

€ cannot concluce our account of the 


| ter- press Cootinues to be much berer 
a botamut is very evident; and as we observe that a large 
: » CBr former surmise that this improvement 


. 

‘ . "i < .- 

he = + - a r 
a be i 


leaves appear to be $0 regularly (riternate. 
progress of this work without remarking shat the 
conducted than it formerly was: the assistance of a 
portion of the specimens are supplied 
may be attributed to the author's con 
5 he nexions 














with A. B, Lambest, esq. is strengthened. We wish we could add that ‘the style of 
drawing was improved but the artist continues apparently to make Chinese paper-bangid 
bis great model. If he would ebteavour to copy accurately the plant before him, he we 

got so constantly ourstep the modesty of nature. If his pictures were less striking to the 
vulgar eye, that always de‘ights in gaudy tints, they wou}d be infinitely mere prized by 

eho know how to appreciate the excellencies of the art. ; chase 


~ m vom ~" 
ciate — ~ one . 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Oborvations on the State af the Weather, from the Mth of July 1810, to the 
24th of August 1810, inclusive, Four Miles N.N.W. of Ff Pauls. 
Borometer. - 
Highest, 29°95. Aug. 21. Wind N. W, 
Lowest, 29°16. July 27, ——= S. R. 


ACTIONS 








Thermometer. 
Higheft, 76°. Aug. 24. Wind variable, 
Lowest, 48°. Aug. 13and 18 © West. 


Between the} This variation, 
i7¢ch and 18th Greatest which is but: trifling, 
Greatest S-tenths 7 inst. the mercury cruel} 6°. 


tal Occurred three or f 
geriation ip ae from 29:53} 94 hours. aan 


times in the course of 
the moath. 





Tux quantity ef rain fallen since the last report, is equal to 6°57 inches in depth. Ag 
one time it was feared the constant rains, which had lasted for several weeks, would have 
materially interfered with the business of harvest. But the brilliant and very seasone 
able weather which has occurred from the 16th to the present day (27th), has revived the 
hopes of the people, and we have now reason to expect an abundant and well-coliected har- 
vest to crown the expectation of the farmer, ang to defeat the predictions of those who have 
repeatedly foretold a scarcity that was to have been attended with the most dire effe&ts. So 
late as the end of June, indeed, the prospects were truly gloomy, on account of a long and 
very unysual series of dry weather: the rain however came, the corn increased beyord the 
most sanguine hopes of the husbandman, and iair weather is now apparently set in to come 
plete the blessings of Providence. The second hay-harvest proves to be the most productive 
of any remembered for many years, and the deficiency of the first is said to be amply made 
up by the latter. 3 

The wind has been chiefly in the westerly points: the weather has been remarkably cold 
as well as wet, and during the whole mopth the thermometer was but once as high as 76° 
orsummer heat. There have been 10 brilliant days, and on 19 there has been rain in 
greater or Jess quantities. Qu one of these we bad a violent thunder storm, and a considere 
able quantity of hail. The average height of the thermometer is but 60°; of the baromer 
ter it is equal 29°5125. af ; 

Highgate, June 27, 1810, 


: TO OUR READERS. | 

AFTER the observations of our Correspondent, whe signs Common. Stxse, had been 
printed off at page 109, we seceived his request that we would add a note, stating, that ‘‘ He 
has since four.d that some respectable bankers, friends of his, know nothing of the existence 
of the * New Directory.” They do not know that there may not be such @ list cireulated 





en 


among certain houses, but it is not known among the bankers.at large.” Further infermae . 


ton on a subject so interesting, and at the same time so dangerous to commergial credit ang 
serntence will, no dowbt, be desirable to ows seaders at large, as weil as fo Commow 
$B. | . i | 
The same Correspondent requests us to add ** as a further proof of the inadequate powere of 
man, to conduct a paper cutrency wich due rélation to the welfare of the public, that the 
Directors have lately been narrowing their discounts, at a mement whee severe? mile 
| ons of their notes on the country bankers, to meet the general ran, have been diverted out 
9 old into new chanrels. These latter,” he says, ‘ have been obliged to drain the mec 
tropolis of Bank notes, with which to retire their own notes on their being presented fot 
Piyment j yet the Builion Report has so bailed, or puzsied, the Bank Directors, that they 
ve fixed on such a moment to narrow their usual discounts, and thereby cxeate @ degres of 
Pecuniary digiress neves before known te the coun ry |” Tog 


Erratum. In the Varieties, page 152, in the second line, fer * manu 
eulter's,” read manufactures,” | | 
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